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Contributing photographer Joe McNal- 
ly, who has photographed everything 
from golf in Spain to mummies in 
Chile, says the photo essay on Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh second-string defensive 
lineman Robert Schilken (page 30) was 
his most difficult assignment. “So much. 
of what I was trying to show was going 
on inside his head,” says McNally, 
“How do you photograph that?” 
Following a reserve player for a sea- 


son to see what football is like away 
from the limelight was the idea of SI 
picture researcher Donna Tsufura, but 
McNally picked his subject. He chose 
Schilken after watching him at Pitt’s 
summer camp in Edinboro, Pa. Says 
MeNally, “There was a calmness in Bob 
that reflected in his face, a depth, a 
thoughtfulness.” 

McNally, 34, is working on a mas- 
ter’s degree in photojournalism from 
Syracuse. His talent for getting down to 
the essence of his subjects has been evi- 
dent in SI on several occasions. McNal- 
ly’s pictures for Back Home In Indiana 
(Feb. 18, 1985) brought to our pages 
the devotion Indianans feel for their 
high school basketball. His portraits of 


McNally picked Schilken for his “calmness.” 


Georgia Tech’s Mark Price and Bruce 
Dalrymple (College Basketball Issue, 
1985-86) eloquently contrasted the 
teammates and their backgrounds. 

McNally told Schilken he wanted to 
depict a good football player who was 
struggling. “I'll be there in good times 
and bad times,” McNally said, Thus be- 
gan a project that covered six weeks 
and produced some 9,000 photographs. 

In Pitt’s first game McNally found 
just the sort of thing he want- 
ed. Purdue had scored with 49 
seconds left to pull within one 
point. When the Boilermak- 
ers’ attempted two-point con- 
version fell short, the Pitt 
bench flocked to the sideline. 
Schilken, caught behind two 
taller players. had to strain on 
tiptoe to watch. “Not only is 
he not playing, he can hardly 
see what's going on,” McNal- 
ly says. “He knows that in 
high school he would have 
been on the field for such a 
crucial play. Is he projecting 
himself onto the field, won- 
dering what it would be like to 
be out there?” 

That picture and the open- 
ing spread on pages 30-31 are 
McNally’s favorites. Of the 
opener, taken at the Edinboro camp, 
McNally says, “I like the fact that you 
don’t see his face, The picture is not 
about Bob Schilken. It’s about every 
athlete who has had to come to terms 
with what he’s doing. It’s fraught with 
both dignity and frustration.” 

MeNally defines his art when he 
says, “There is a lot of portraiture that 
tells about the photographer, but I pre- 
fer letting the picture, and therefore the 
subject, speak.” 

As usual, McNally’s subject speaks 
eloquently. 
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The road to No. 1 is littered with the remains 
of preseason picks that sputtered and died. 


ASURE THING 


Oklahoma should roll to the national championship. Then again, so should have such 
teams as Iowa in ‘61, Ole Miss in ‘64 and Notre Dame in ‘50 by RICK REILLY 


OKLAHOMA ooninucc 


omebody once asked Bear Bry- 

ant what role a college football 

team plays on campus. Bryant 
allowed that it was considerable. “After 
all.” he said, “it’s kinda hard to rally 
round a math class.” 

With no exhilarating Trig 101s on the 
horizon, it’s time to get on with the rally- 
ing. And nothing rouses the ralliers like 
having their team listed as No. I even be- 
fore the first welt rises on the first bul- 
bous forearm. Such is the mood in Nor- 
man, Okla,, and surrounding territories, 
where the Oklahoma Sooners, national 
champions in 1985, are a near unani- 
mous selection to successfully defend 
their title. And why not? Paine Webber 
couldn't find a safer investment, 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KEN WESTPHAL 


In the 36 years the AP voters have 
been picking a preseason No. |, seven of 
their choices have ended the season atop 
the poll (see box ), Four of those clairvoy- 
ant picks were Oklahoma teams—in 
1956, ‘74, '75 and '$5. (The Sooners also 
won the national title in ’55 after placing 
second in AP’s preseason Top 20.) Okla- 
homa has a wonderful and rare talent for 
making sportswriters look smart. 

Such a lock is Oklahoma this year that 
playing out the season would at first 
glance seem to be a mere formality. [he 
Sooners have 18 returning starters, in- 
cluding quarterback Jamelle Holieway 
and the rest of the toned, honed wish- 
bone backfield, Holieway, you'll recall, 
was supposed to have a three-year reser~ 


vation on the bench because Oklahoma 
had landed Troy Aikman, tts best passer 
ever. But when Aikman was injured in 
the fourth game last fall, Holieway 
stepped in and never stepped out. Know- 
ing how to read wall lettering, Aikman 
transferred to UCLA. 

Holieway’s understudy. sophomore 
Eric Mitchel, may be the best athlete rid- 
ing the aluminum anywhere in the coun- 
try. Mitchel is a Parade All-America who 
could end up with more playing time in 
the pros than in college, In the second 
half against Iowa State last year, Mitchel 
ran for 135 yards and two touchdowns on 
15 carries. For his efforts, he was reward- 
ed in the next game with his usual seat an 
the bench. That’s how good Holicway is. 

The defense will miss two All-Ameri- 
cas, linebacker Kevin Murphy 
and noseguard Tony Casillas, 
but it will still be tighter than 
Gramm and Rudman. After 
all, this is the pack of barking 
dogs (they bark to relax) that 
became the first NCAA unit 
ever to rank first or second in the four ma- 
jor defensive categories: scoring defense. 
rushing defense, pass defense and total 
defense. This is the bunch that gave up a 
TD or less to eight opponents last year. 
This is the bunch that will be led by the 
irrepressible Brian Bosworth (page 18). 

So who are we kidding? Let’s just take 
the season off and let Oklahoma march 
unhindered to the White House Rose 


With eight starters back, the Sooner 


defense should again be rock solid. 


The Oklahoma wishbone is no turkey. 


Garden? Imagine Saturday TV with 
nothing but Curt Gowdy changing boats 
and fish but never hats. Imagine how 
many more roofs and rain spouts would 
be fixed, to say nothing of marriages. 

So certain are the Sooners that they 
will repeat, they are looking past this sea- 
son. “I believe we can be the best for the 
next two or three years,” says linebacker 
Dante Jones. “I’m talking national cham- 
pionships.” Even Oklahoma fans are on 
cruise control. Only 15,000 of them 
showed for the spring game, which was 
just $3 a pop. Of course, it was televised. 
Isn't everybody's? 

Yes, if a sure thing exists. the Sooners 
are it. They are shoo-ins just the way 
Towa was in 1961 and Mississippi was in 
1964 and, that surest of all sure things. 
Notre Dame was in 1950. Remember? 


IOWA, 1961 
The Hawkeyes may have finished third 
the year before in the polls, but in lowa 
folks went ahead and proclaimed them 
the 1960 national champions. After all, 
hadn’t 8-1 Iowa beaten Purdue, which 
defeated Minnesota, the team that ended 
up No. |? Of course, Hawkeye fans were 
dismissing the fact that Minnesota had 
beaten lowa. They argued that the loss to 
the Gophers had come on a cold and 
windy day in Minneapolis and that the 
Hawkeyes had made all sorts of costly, 
uncharacteristic errors. Anyhow, with 
their team atop the 1961 preseason polls. 
Hawkeye fans knew their time had come. 
Their quarterback was Wilburn Hollis. a 
real-life orphan from Boys Town. Their 
coach was Jerry Burns. 33. handpicked 


by his predecessor. Forest Evaschevski, 
at the end of the °60 season. And All- 
America Larry Ferguson was at halfback. 

But not for long. Three minutes into 
the season opener against Cal. Ferguson 
went down with a knee injury that side- 
lined him for the year. No matter. lowa 
still won 28-7. Hawkeye hysteria contin- 
ued until, on Oct. 28, something strange 
happened. Iowa lost. To Purdue 9-0. 
Then the Hawkeyes did something 
stranger. They kept losing—four straight 
defeats in all. By the last week of the sea- 
son, Iowa wasn’t within a country mile of 
the Top 20, and Iowa fans were flatter 
than the state itself. Central to the disas- 


FROM PRESEASON 


AP Preseason No. 1 


Final Rank/Record 


ter were Hollis, his wrist, an All-America 
wrestler and the wrestler’s best girl. 
Hollis fractured a bone in the wrist of 
his throwing arm against USC in the sec- 
ond game. The injury occurred in the 
first quarter, but he kept playing and led 
the Hawkeyes to a 35-34 win. Hollis did 
not return to the lineup. though he could 
have played halfback. The next Saturday 
he was on the sidelines in street clothes, 
which set people in lowa City to talkin: 


Some said that Hollis hadn't broken his. 
wrist until after the USC game, when he 
had gotten into a locker-room fight with 
one of the team’s offensive guards, a 


brute who was an All-America wrestler, 
continued 


TO POSTSEASON 


Final No, 1/Record/Preseason Rank 


1950 Notre Dame NR* (4-4-1 Oklahoma (9-0) No.6 
1951 Tennessee No. 1 (10-0) Tennessee (10-0) _No.1 
4952 Michigan St. No. 1 (9-0) Michigan St. (9-0) _No.1 
1953 Notre Dame No. 2 (8-0-1) Maryland (10-0) No.9 
1954 Notre Dame No.4 (8-1) Ohio State (9-0) No. 20 
1955 UCLA No.4 (9-1) Oklahoma (10-0) _—No.2 
1956 Oklahoma No. 1 (10-0) Oklahoma (10-0) No. 1 
4957 Oklahoma No.4 (9-1) Auburn (10-0) No. 15 
4958 Ohio State No.8 (6-1-2) LSU (10-0) NR 
1959 LSU No.3 (9-1) Syracuse (10-0) No. 20 
4960 Syracuse No. 19 (7-2) Minnesota (8=1) NR 
1961 lowa NR (5-4) Alabama (10-0) No.3 
1962 Ohio State NRt (6-3) USC (10-0) NR 
1963 USC NR (7-3) Texas (10-0) No.5 
1964 Mississippi NR (5-5-1) Alabama (10-0) No.6 
1965 Nebraska No. 5 (10-1) Alabama (9-1-1) No. 5 
1966 Alabama No.3 (10-0) Notre Dame (9-0-1) No.6 
1967 Notre Dame No.5 (8-2) USC (9-1) No.7 
1968 Purdue No. 10 (8-2) Ohio State (10-0) No. 11 
4969 Ohio State No.4 (6-1) Texas (11-0) No.4 
1970 Ohio State No.5 (9-1) Nebraska (11-0-1) No.9 
1971 Notre Dame No. 13 (8-2) Nebraska (13-0) No.2 
41972 Nebraska No.4 (9-2-1) USC (12-0) No.8 
1973 USC No. 8 (9-2-1) Notre Dame (11-0) No.8 
1974 Oklahoma No. 1 (11-0) Oklahoma (11-0) No.1 
1975 Oklahoma No. 1 (11-1) Oklahoma (11-1) No. 1 
4976 Nobraska No.9 (9-3-1) Pittsburgh (12-0) No.9 
1977 Oklahoma No.7 (10-2) Notre Dame (11-1 No.3 
1978 Alabama No. 1 (14=1) Alabama (11-1) No.4 
1979 USC No. 2 (11-0-1) _ Alabama (12-0) No.2 
4980 Ohio State No. 15 (9-3) Georgia (12-0) No. 16 
1981 Michigan No. 12 (9-3) Clemson (12-0) NR 
4982 Pittsburgh No. 10 (9-3) Penn State (11-1) No.8 
4383 Nebraska No.2 (12-4) Miami (1 1=1) NR 
4984 Auburn No.3 (9-4) BYU (13-0) NR 
4985 Oklahoma No. 1 (14-1) Oklahoma (11-1) __No.1 
“Not ranked. TAP ranked only 10 teams from 1962 10°67. 
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Rumor had it that Hollis was dating the 
behemoth’s girlfriend. 

“To this day,” says Hollis, “people 
come up and say, ‘Hey, settle this for me 
one more time. Did you get in a fight, or 
did you break your hand playing?’ ” 

Well? 

“You think I'd steal an All-America 
wrestler’s girlfriend? I’m 
not that crazy.” Hollis says 


Was it an ill-advised date with a teammate’s girl or USC that did in Hollis? 


he was led to believe that playing might 
do permanent injury to his hand, thus 
ruining a chance at a pro career. (Ulti- 
mately he played two years for the Cardi- 
nals and the Giants in the NFL and an- 
other six in the old Continental League.) 
“So I decided to stay out,” he says. “I’m 
kind of sorry I did now.” 

lowa fizzled to a S—4 finish, thus end- 
ing the glory days for the Hawkeyes. 
They wouldn't have another winning 
season for 20 years. Burns was fired in 
1965, but he’s making a comeback. This 
year he was named coach of the Minne- 
sota Vikings. 


MISSISSIPPI, 1964 
The Rebels hadn’t lost a regular-season 
game in two years—only one in the last 
four—and precious little seemed to stand 


12 


in the way of their living up to their No. | 
billing in the preseason, With Johnny 
Vaught coaching and Jimmy Weatherly 
quarterbacking, how could Ole Miss 
lose? They eventually recovered from 
what happened in 1964, but some people 
aren't sure Mississippi’s fans ever have. 


Vaught coached the Rebels another sev- 
en years and remains the school’s 
winningest coach. Weatherly is writing 
hit songs in Hollywood and Nashville 
and has four pop and country No. Is to 
his credit, including Midnight Train to 
Georgia by Gladys Knight and the Pips. 

Inexplicably, everything went wrong 
for the Rebels in 1964. They lost two of 
their first four games and carried on at a 
.500 rate the rest of the year to finish 
5-5-1. It wasn’t injuries. Weatherly had 
one of the worst—a bout with gout in his 
big toe—and it didn’t cause him to miss 
any games. It wasn’t coaching. “We were 
doing what we'd always done,” says 
Vaught, now 77. Then again, maybe it 
was coaching. 

Says Weatherly, “I think a lot of the 
teams were beginning to catch on to what 


Ole Miss was doing. We didn’t vary the 
offense that much. Coach Vaught be- 
lieved if you run your fullback straight 
ahead for three yards for four straight 
downs, you get a first down. It had 
worked for years, so why not try it again? 
But that year, teams had our number.” 
And it definitely wasn’t No. 1. 


NOTRE DAME, 1950 
Frank Leahy had built a dynasty at Notre 
Dame, winning the national 
title in 1946, 47 and ’49 and 
coming within a tie of 
winning it in °48. The 

Irish had gone 38 straight 

games without a loss as 

they entered the season, 
which also happened to 
be when the AP ran its 
first. preseason poll. It 
seemed like a simple 
enough year to start one: 

Just fill in ND at the top 

of the ballot and send it 

back. The Irish received 

101 first-place votes, and 

nobody else had more 

than 7. If Notre Dame 
wasn’t a cinch, the Four 
Horsemen rode dalmatians. 

However, on Oct. 8, Jack 
Clarke’s memorable lead in 
the Chicago Sun-Times read: 
“Notre Dame, Ind.—In Dub- 
lin town the flags droop at 
halfmast. The wail of the 
banshee echoes mournfully 
across Killarney’s lakes and dells. After 
avoiding defeat in 39 straight games, 
Notre Dame. most westerly bastion 
of the Emerald Isle, lost to Purdue 
here, 28-14.” 

Most of Notre Dame’s students had 
never seen their school lose. Unsure what 
to do, they stood in the rain outside the 
Irish locker room and waited for Leahy 
to arrive in the doorway and explain 
what happened. Eventually he did. 
“Gentlemen,” Leahy said. “We will re- 
ciprocate. Let’s show the world what No- 
tre Dame is made of.” 

The world found out what Notre 
Dame was made of—inexperienced se- 
niors, inadequate juniors and inept soph- 
omores. “We just didn’t know what was 
going to hit us,” recalls Joe McArdle, 
who was one of Leahy’s assistants. “Then 


things snowballed. Turned out to be 
quite a snowball.” 

It rolled downhill from Purdue, pick- 
ing up losses along the way to Indiana 
(the first since 1906), Michigan State and 
USC. Quarterback Bob Williams was 
knocked so cold in the USC game 
that Notre Dame’s priests ad- TA 
ministered last rites in the 
locker room before he 
eventually came around. 
Only a last-minute tie with 
Towa avoided a losing sea~ 
son, but it didn’t keep the 
nation’s sportswriters from 
voting the Irish the Flop of 
the Year for 1950. In one year 
Leahy had lost as many games % 
as he had in his previous six. 

He had gotten ambushed 
from all sides—by his players, by the uni- 
versity administration and by an unthink- 
ing press, which had voted the Irish 
kings-to-be without checking the roster. 
For four years Leahy had been feasting 
on former G.I.’s who had returned from 
the war to complete their eligibility. 
Four-year starter Emil Sitko was 26 as a 
senior in 1949; cocaptain Jim Martin was. 
25. Suddenly, Leahy found himself with 
only six senior starters who had lettered. 
Furthermore, in the name of academ- 
ics—and to pull the reins in on Leahy— 
the administration had cut his scholar- 
ship allotment for °48 nearly in half, and it 
had forbidden him to recruit with much 
more than stationery and stamps. “At 
that stage,” recalls Williams, “we were 
lucky to put enough guys on the field.” 

What’s more, an aura 
of invincibility had taken 
hold. “You always thought 
you were going to win,” 
says Williams. “Maybe 
that was the cause of our 
problems. You thought 
you were impregnable.” 

Wrote Leahy at the end 
of the season: “To be a real 
champion you have to be 
looking for something that’s been 
denied you, something you want 
bad. We in Notre Dame football 
have had a lot—maybe too 
much—of the good things lately. Perhaps 
we just lost the edge that you need to go 
out and win football games.” 

All was not lost. Missing what it had 


In time Vaught’s O stood for obvious. 


suddenly been denied, Notre Dame’s ad- 
ministration rescinded the scholarship 
cuts, freed Leahy to recruit as he chose 
and tacked on a “substantial” salary 
raise. By 1953 Notre Dame was unde- 
feated again. Then Leahy quit. 


Of course, this year’s sure thing will 
avoid all such pitfalls. In fact, if history 
may interject, Oklahoma appears to 


have an unchokable windpipe. When 
Bud Wilkinson’s Sooners were picked to 
repeat in 1956, they shut out 6 of 10 op- 
ponents and never had a close call. In 
1974 and °75 Barry Switzer became the 
first coach to be No. | in August and 
No. | in January two years in a row. 
Now history has taken a room in 
Norman again. Some coaches might 
pretend their players don’t hear dynasty 
talk, but Switzer won’t. He spent the 
spring and summer pumping his le- 
gions to go for a Magic Johnson tri- 
ple-double—to become the first team 
to successfully defend its national 
championship three times. Alabama 
is the only other team to have done 
it twice. 

None of this means that Switzer 
thinks that the Sooners are a sure 
thing. “The odds against repeating 
today are a whole lot higher than 
they were in 1975,” he says. “You 

could have picked seven teams No. | this 
season: Oklahoma, Penn State, Texas. 
A & M, Alabama, Michigan, Miami and 
UCLA.” The last two show up on Okla- 
homa’s schedule in the first three weeks, 
which means that come October the 
Sooners could be more forgotten than 
Cyndi Lauper. 


But don’t bet on it. END 


When Notre Dame lost its overaged vets, it lost, period. 
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THE BOZ 
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At his worst, Oklahoma’s Brian Bosworth is boorish, vulgar, 
immature and indiscriminately violent. At his best, he is charming, 
witty and refreshingly candid, and as the most dominating college 
linebacker since Dick Butkus, he has the pedal to the metal 


by RICK REILLY 
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our ears sting. Your teeth ache. Your cerebrum does 
the rumba. You are Knox gelatin from your eyeballs 
to your corns. You have just met Brian Bosworth, All 
America linebacker at Oklahoma, but Bosworth hasn’t laid a 
paw on you yet. All he did was pop a cassette into the tape 
deck of his white 1982 glass-top Corvette (aside to NCAA: He 
bought it), and... presto... your brain turns to ectoplasm. 

Not that it’s loud, mind you. Only 18 speakers and 280 
watts sitting six inches behind what used to be your tympa- 
num, and the Boz has the amplifier cranked well past hearing 
impaired and almost to deaf. “You like Whitney Houston?” 
he screams. 

“Whatzat?” you yell. 


The cassette’s little plastic box is shimmying around on the 
dashboard. The windows are rattling, though maybe it’s your 
spleen. Whitney is belting out a little number that can he 
heard inside the Kentucky Fried Chicken you just passed at 
65 mph. You know this from the way people looked up in hor- 
tor from their coleslaw. 

What must they think? How can the Boz be explained to 
the Bozless? That he likes to take a chair with him into the 
shower so he can nap? That he stands 6’ 3”, weighs 240 
pounds and wears an orange flattop, postpunk, high-funk Mo- 
hawk with a three-inch tail down his neck, an earring in the 
shape of a 44 (his jersey number), Wayfarers (which he swims 
in) and black Reeboks? That he drinks pink daiquiris and 
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hasn’t had a bartender laugh at him yet? That he has been 
known to eat entire dinners in supermarket aisles before he 
hits the checkout counter? That he may be the best college 
linebacker since Dick Butkus and a first-round draft choice as 
a junior? That he has a chance to become the first Heisman 
Trophy winner on the wrong side of the ball? That he is boor- 
ish yet often clever, vulgar yct occasionally charming? That 
his penchant for violence seems to know no bounds? Forget it. 
To explain the man is an imBozzihility, except to say there 
could never be two Bozes. One is probably too many. 

‘That's almost certainly your opinion if you happen to be a 
college running back. Last season, Boz, 21, won the Butkus 
Award as the best linebacker in the country, Oklahoma won 
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. - off the field, he uses martial arts to flatten foes with his feet. 


the national championship, and the Sooner defense was 
tighter than Phyllis Diller’s new face. Since then, Boz has add- 
ed more ripples to his hulk and has thought up new things to 
say to halfbacks and to leaye in their faces. 

“T like to spit a loogie in a guy’s face after I tackle him,” 
he says. Boz demonstrates an actual loogie sequence: 
“Kwwwwaaak, ptooie! And the guy will say, ‘Hey, Ref! Did 
you see that?’ And they know there’s nothing they can do.” 

Boz is also fond of twisting the head of a ballearrier he’s on 
top of, using the head as a crutch to get up and maybe sticking 
a finger in an eye as he goes. Then comes a profanity. followed 
by something like, “You have just experienced Oklahoma 
football,” followed by another profanity, 
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Not only that, running backs of America, but Boz 
studied Tae Kwon Do and Hapkido over the sum- 
mer because he doesn’t think he’s fearsome enough. 
“T should hurt a lot more people than I do,” he says quite seri- 
ously. “I'd like to hurt someone on every play.” In fact, for 
Boz, a man isn’t really Bozzed until you hear “a scream” and 
then see a motionless victim. 

Of course, in the Land of Boz there are worse things to be 
than a running back, You could, for instance, be a waiter. 
Once, at a fancy seafood restaurant in Los Angeles, a waiter 
asked Boz what he wanted and Roz said, “The lobster.” 

“Which kind, sir?” the waiter said. “We have five different 
lobster entrées.” 

“Right,” said the Boz, and he cleaned all five plates. 

Another time, a waiter asked Bosworth what he would like 
and Boz said, “Page 3.” He finished that, as well. 

Then there was this poor 
roomseryice waiter at the Bal 
Harbour Hotel in Miami, where 
Boz and a whole lot of preseason 
All-Americas were getting their 
pictures taken for Playboy. As 
Boz tells it, somebody from Play- 
boy had made the mistake of say- 
ing to Boz, “Order whatever you 
like while you’re here,” so Boz 
did. He was in one of the players’ 
rooms with a few of the guys, and 
they wanted something to wash 
down their dinners. He ordered a 
few bottles of Seagram’s and 
some mixers. As he was about to 
hang up, one of the guys said, 
“Hey, Boz, let’s try a little of this 
kahn-yak stuff.” 

“What's kahn-yak?” Boz said. 

“T dunno,” the guy said, “but I 
hear it’s good.” 

So Boz tells room service. 
“And you better bring us five bottles of this kahn-yak stuff.” 

When the booze arrived, Boz couldn’t help noticing that 
the bill was $650 and that the brandy was $90 per. His Mo- 
hawk hit the ceiling, “Man!” he screamed at the terrified wait- 
er. “Take that kahn-yak [expletive] back with you!” 

The poor guy took the bottles and scurried out. Then Boz 
ran to the door, opened it and hollered, “And don’t drop any!” 

Boz is meeeeean. “I don’t trust people,” he says. He consid- 
ers anybody trespassing on Oklahoma’s side of the line of 
scrimmage a felon, Regrettably, that includes referees (“If I 
have to, I'll wipe them out, too”) and, sometimes, teammates. 
Last season, Boz became so volcanic in a practice that he 
started snapping off the helmets of running backs and slam- 
ming them to the ground. Oklahoma coaches were relieved to 
find no heads inside them. 

“T get more out of knocking the [expletive] out of some- 
body when they’re just totally dumbfounded as to what hit 
them, than I do out of anything else,” he once said. “I’m not 
talking about tearing up somebody’s knee or sending anyone 
to the hospital. I’m talking about knocking the [expletive] out 
of them enough to where they have to go to the sidelines and 
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You can’t tell the players without their numbers. 


count fingers or they don’t want to carry the ball on 
the next play. They’re looking for No. 44.” 

This is also known to Boz as “the High” Roz lives 
for, plays for, would die for the High, “If I didn’t have the 
High, I'd be dead,” he says. 

The best High came on Jan. 1, 1986, when he expunged a 
Penn State fullback on a shuffle pass, “I hit the guy so hard, it 
echoed.” he says with an undertaker’s smile. “When it’s that 
good, you don’t feel it.” Boz deems it his duty to give the guys 
working the smelling salts something to do; “You say, There's 
one down. He’s not going to want any more today.” This is 
also known as getting your Boz-worth. 

Boz also loves to chide running backs, especially Texas’s 
Fdwin Simmons. “Hey, Simmons!” Boz will bellow. “You're 
so ugly you'd scare flies off horse[expletive]!” Then Boz likes 
to go into a feature-by-feature critique of Simmons’s face, 

Not infrequently, Boz’s edito- 
rializing will cause fisticuffs, 
which Boz enjoys even more 
than verbal abuse. Roz likes to 
get into at least one melce in the 
first two or three plays of every 
game. That gets his blaod going 
at about 212° and gives him his 
“mission” for the rest of the 
game: “To beat the [expletive] 
out of whoever we're playing.” 

Occasionally, his antics back- 
fire. Boz abhors tackling Nebras- 
ka running back Doug DuBose 
because when DuBose is done 
getting creamed and demeaned, 
he jumps up and says, “Nice 
tackle, Brian.” This infuriates 
Boz from the cleats of his shoes 
to the spikes of his hair. “I just 
say, ‘Shut up, Doug.’ He’s so 
damn nice you almost feel bad 
calling him a name.” 

Sometimes Boz even gets into fights before games. Three 
days before the Orange Bowl, the Penn State and Oklahoma 
players were on board a boat for a friendly get-together. The 
idea of sharing goodwill with the opposition repulsed Boz. 
“Nothing personal,” he says. “But who wants to be friends 
with guys you're fixing to knock the hell out of?” Somewhere 
near the punch bow! (pun intended), Boz got into a fracas 
with a Penn State graduate assistant after overhearing the guy 
say, “We're going to beat the hell out of Oklahoma.” 

Replied Boz, “[Expletive] you.” The coach said, “Excuse 
me?” And Boz said, “Your ears didn’t flap, Jack.” Cooler 
heads separated them. 

Says Boz, “From then on, nothing else was important ex- 
cept beating the [expletive] out of Penn State,” which is sort 
of what the Sooners did. Boz made a game-high 13 unassisted 
tackles in the 25-10 win. 

Of course, getting on Boz’s bad side during the season is not 
all that difficult, because Boz doesn’t have a good side then. 
By game time Boz has whipped, liquefied and purced himself 
into a frenzy frappé. He doesn’t even eat on Saturdays. “My 


stomach is in knots on game day,” he says. “I'll be real hungry 
continued 
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and just want to beat the [you know the expletive] 
out of somebody.” 

“T swear,” says Oklahoma coach Barry Switzer, 
“it would scare people to death if they knew the form of mind 
that those kids are in on the field. You can’t be passive. Foot- 
ball is a violent, physical sport. It’s a demanding sport run by 
demanding coaches who teach huge kids to collide into one 
another as fast as they can run.” 

Nobody won more of those collisions last year than 
Boz. Against Texas, he made 11 solo tackles, including two 
for losses, blitzed mercilessly and intercepted a pass by leap- 
ing in the air, pushing the tight end out of the way and grab- 
bing the ball one-handed. Afterward, Switzer said, “Brian 


BOZ 
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Bosworth is the greatest linebacker in the country.” 

Against Missouri, he proved it. He had 14 tackles, 
including two sacks, and forced a fumble. Against 
Nebraska, he made 14 more tackles. Against SMU and Min- 
nesota, he had 11 and 12, respectively. He’s possibly the best 
linebacker in Oklahoma history. He’s faster than Rod Shoate, 
bigger than George Cumby, meaner than Daryl Hunt. Side- 
line to sideline, he may be the best in Big Eight history. 

But as unhinged as Boz is on the field, he is even less con- 
nected in the locker room. Boz will say, and has said, any- 
thing. To wit these remarks on: 

Texas—“I don’t like Texas. I don’t like Fred Akers, I don’t 
like the city of Austin. And I don’t like the color orange. It re- 
minds me of puke.” 

Beating SMU 35-13 last year, a week after Miami had hu- 
miliated Notre Dame 58—7—“Everybody wanted us to score 
that last touchdown, but we’re not [Hurricane coach] Jimmy 
Johnson. We can win with class.” 

Tying Texas in 1984—“It seemed like we were playing 18 
Texas people on the field and seven of them were wearing ze- 
bra shirts.” 

When asked recently why he didu’t sigu with SMU, the 
school he originally had committed to, he said, “I must have 
had 10 [SMU] alumni calling me every night. They’d say, ‘I 
own some apartment buildings next to campus. They’re fur- 
nished, of course. And I can arrange for your transportation to 
and from campus.’ All I could make out of that was that they 
were going to give me a car. And they'd say, ‘I’m sure you 
don’t have the clothes that would fit in at a college like SMU, 
so I’d be able to furnish you with some casual dress. I can get 
plenty of wardrobe for yon’ After I got that call, I canceled.” 

Though only a junior, Boz understands the power of the 
press better than most coaches. “I use the media for the same 
reason the media use us.” he once said, “for controversy, as an 
attention-getter. That’s what sells newspapers. That’s what 
sells football teams. That’s what sells tickets and brings reve- 
nue. It’s a chain reaction. I’m doing exactly what the system 
has asked of me, but I’m not afraid to use the system.” 

Boz has soured more than one of Switzer’s breakfasts with 
comments in the morning paper. Yet Switzer takes no steps to 
muzzle him. Of Boz he has said, “He is a brash, immature, 
great football player,” and lets it stand at that. Switzer lets his 
players run in “a comfort zone,” making Oklahoma the col- 
lege equivalent of the L.A. Raiders: Do what you want, but it 
better include winning, baby. From Jack Mildren’s long hair 
to Thomas Lott’s headband to Joe Washington’s silver shoes, 
Oklahoma has been a place for free spirits and free talkers and 
freaky hairdos. 

Did we mention freaky hairdos? “I was walking in the mall 
the other day,” says Foster Bosworth, Buz’s dad. “And there 
was a kid in Sears with a haircut just like Brian’s. And I said, 
‘Where'd you get that haircut, son?’ And he said, ‘Oh, man, 
this is the Boz! Everybody’s got one!’ And I thought, Holy 
cow, we're being invaded.” Could be. In parts of the South- 
west, the Boz is the hottest thing to hit young heads since 
Rozelle headbands. 

“Tt’s just a way to express my individuality,” says Boz. “It 
makes me happy. I don’t care what people think or say. I mod- 
ify it all the time—tong, short, tail, no tail. I don’t want any- 


one getting an edge on me.” 
continued 
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The latest look for Boz includes a red stripe and a 
red 44 painted on one side. It’s contagious. The 
Oklahoma running backs have promised to put their 
numbers on the side of their heads for the season, too. “I think 
people think I’ma satan worshiper,” Boz says. “Or they think 
I’m part of some rebellious group that ought to be over there 
with Gaddafi. To them, I’m an alien, but as long as we do well 
on the field, it’s fine with them.” 

Next to disconnecting people’s synapses, Boz loves to 
throw rocks in the great cog-whirring machine called society. 
That’s why he can take money out of a coin fountain in a Kan- 
sas City hotel to pay his bar tab. And can lift a drink off a wait- 
er’s tray as the waiter passes. Boz is conducting a lifelong ex- 
periment to see how far people will let him go. So far, he 
hasn’t found out. 


heeled, 280-watt amy 


“T love to tee people off,” he says. “I always hope what I do 
bothers people. I used to beat my sisters with whips. They al- 
ways say I was the most obnoxious kid they’d ever met.” 

When Boz worked in the summer of 1985 at the General 
Motors plant in Oklahoma City, he learned a trick from the 
workers on the line that he considers the ultimate in private 
anarchy. Boz says that every so often, out of boredom, some- 
body would hang a screw or a bolt off a piece of thread inside 
the framework of a door or deep in the crevices of the engine, 
just to drive the future owner mad searching for the elusive 
rattle. When the owner found the screw or bolt, he would also 
find a note that read. “Aha! You found me!” 

“T love the thought of people going absolutely crazy, saying, 
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‘Where is that damn rattle coming from?’” Boz 
says. “If you own a Celebrity or a Century made in 
1985 in Oklahoma City, that car is [expletivel up if I 
had anything to do with it.” 

Boz might get into Dutch for that. Boz gets into Dutch fora 
lot of things. Not double Dutch, just Dutch. “People always 
say to me, ‘You never think about the consequences, Brian.’ 
And I say, ‘I know. When you think about the consequences, 
it takes all the fun out of getting into trouble.’ Like when 
you're a kid, it takes the fun out of letting the air out of a tire, 
or leaving a pile of dog [expletive] on somebody’s porch and 
lighting it on fire, or leaving a smoke bomb inside somebody’s 
door so that people think their house is on fire. I mean, every- 
body is soooo tight.” 

Just when you get to thinking that Boz is nothing more than 


an overgrown Dennis the Menace kicking Mr. Wilson’s and 
everybody else’s rear, that he’s just another training-table brat 
who acts less his age than his helmet size, just about then the 
Wizard of Boz throws you a bend in his yellow brick road. For 
instance, Boz and his high school flame, Katherine Nicastro, 
21, she of the hourglass figure and timeless patience, are kind 
of the Ozzie and Harriet Nelson of the ’80s. He has a 3.3 GPA 
in management information systems. She is a junior at Okla- 
homa and works part-time as a broker’s assistant. They are 
happy campers and do nothing more debauched together than 
shop for furniture, check the stock tables, whip up the latest 
Bon Appetit recipes and call their parents a lot. 

Boz always goes too far. but never far enough to, say, screw 


up a career or a life. Boz knows he can make too much money 
continued 
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“Somebody still cares about quality.” 
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playing football to do drugs. Last May in Phoenix, 
he was taping an antidrug public-service announce- 
ment when something occurred to him. “A guy with 
an orange Mohawk, a tail and a 44 in his ear is telling kids not 
to do drugs,” he said. “Oh, yeah, they'll buy this.” 

But that’s the point. They do buy it and he knows it. There 
is method to Boz’s madness. In fact, even his demented behav- 
ior on the field is motivated by something wholly sane: He 
plays to please his father, who entered him into full-contact 
football in Irving, Texas, at age six and has driven him relent- 
lessly since. “My dad used to beat my ass a lot,” says Boz. “He 
expected a lot.” 

If Boz loafed, his father would make him run laps after 
practice. Boz has been running literal and figurative laps for 
him ever since. “Sometimes I wished he [Foster] wasn’t so 
critical,” says Boz’s mother, Kathy. “I felt like Brian was play- 
ing as good as any 9- or 10-year-old, but it was never good 
enough. I guess Brian has his daddy’s voice in his head now.” 

That voice is louder than ever and, in Boz’s mind, maybe 
only a Heisman Trophy can satisfy it. “If 1 won it, I’d give it to 
him,” says Boz. 

Are the Heisman voters open-minded enough to cast their 
ballots for a defensive player? Boz figures not. “I think they 
mention a defensive player for the Heisman and then they 
snicker and laugh,” he says. “ “What'd you say. man? This is 
the Heisman we’re talking about here.’ I’d like to win it for the 
defensive players, as a precedent. | think defensive players get 
frustrated by it. There are just too many great athletes on de- 
fense for them to be ignored.” 

Problem is, if Boz is going to win it, he better do it this year, 
because he may turn pro at season’s end, having crammed in 
enough summer school and 15-hour semesters to graduate in 
the spring. The only person who's not convinced Boz is bolting 


“I feel sorry for suckers who are tied to a desk nine to five. 


early is Boz, “Everybody tells me, “You've accom- 
plished something new every year. You've won the 
Big Eight and now the national championship. You 
might as well not play for free,’ ” he says. “But I say, What 
about coach Switzer and coach [Gary] Gibbs [the Sooners’ de- 
fensive coordinator]? They wanted four years out of me. It 
would make me sick to my stomach to leave them and leave the 
team. It'd be like quitting a job without giving any notice.” 

What Boz has to ask himself is: Does the High exist in the 
NFL? “People tell me it’s not as much fun in the pros,” he 
says. “But I can’t even imagine football not being fun.” 

Further, Boz can’t imagine Boz without football. His great- 
est fear is getting “a real job. I feel sorry for suckers who are 
tied to a desk nine to five.” 

Which brings up the question Katherine asks: What hap- 
pens when the High dies? “He lives for that high and nothing I 
could do could ever match it,” she says. “But I worry, when 
he’s 35 and he’s getting too old to play anymore, I think that 
will be the hardest time of his life_ I just wonder how he'll get 
through it.” 

Ah, but there are so many running backs left to squash, 
rules to flout, eardrums to ring until then. Besides. who has 
time to think of the consequences? 

“Whitney Houston! Do you like her?” Boz is still screaming 
over the giant, four-wheeled amplifier he calls a car. 

“T guess,” you holler. 

“Listen!” Boz says and, though it seems impossible, ups the 
volume until Whitney is dishing it out at ungodly decibels: 


I decided long ago 
Never to walk in anyone’s shadow 


The Boz explained? The rattle finally found? “That's you!” 
you scream. “That oughta be your motto!” 


“Whatzat?” END 
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Four years ago Robert Schilken went to Pitt as one of the brightest 
lights of his freshman class, both on and off the football field. A Parade All-America 
noseguard and an honor student out of nearby Mt. Lebanon High, Schilken 
had two goals: to become a great college player and to become a doctor. Right on 
course for the latter, Schilken, aided by an NCAA postgraduate 
scholarship, has just begun classes at Pitt medical school. But greatness on 
the gridiron eluded him. A scholar-athlete reflects. 


f 1 could give one piece of advice’ tora 


WF football player coming out of high school! 
it. would be: this; 
1L.Football-should just be 


‘HOt just for.feot! 
thé icing onthe cake. Take my own’ experi- 
‘ence. For a variety of.feasons football didn’t 


turn outthe. I wanted, yet I graduated in 

Semesters, I never failed a. course. n¢ver 
withdrew, from one. l‘wasn°t just’ another 
jock. who didn’t make it. 


Si ‘differences between h 
Pick-a school for) itself 


Fihought I had preparedsmyself for the 
hdokand. college 
football; butin imy-first preseason camp back 
in August1982-1 found I was wrong. I was = 


> amazed at how. strong*and quick the-other 


linemen “weré. Most-were . 30 pounds 
heavier than | was» That first:camp was ex- 
tremely difficult. It was like tearning to play, 
all over again. My strategy in high school was 
based on getting, to a spot, before my. oppo- 
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nent, but at Pitt you were not supposed 
to come on as fast. Rather, you had to get 
your hands inside your opponent and 
get that quick Pop! In high school, | usu- 
ally was around a guy before he could do 
anything. 

Also, I was almost always going up 


Publications 


gave High s 


In high school I more than made up for 


my lack of size with quickness and finesse, 
but at Pitt the coaches wanted the linemen 


to be big, strong and very physical. 


against Jim Sweeney, who’s now the 
starting left tackle for the Jets. Obviously, 
I hadn’t seen anybody like him in high 
school. I got him a few times, but most of 
the time he nailed me. 

Still, the season wasn’t all bad. I didn’t 
play much but I felt I made progress. 


Also, we were ranked No. | much of the 
and made it to the Cotton Bow! 
but I made a 
me, downing a punt by 
the goal line. Little did I know then that 
that would be my brightest s 
mentasa coll 


I came out of spring practice a 
noseguard on the depth chart and started 
e games of my sopho- 
ith the way I 
But about midway through 
the season they started alternating me 
with Dennis Atiyeh, another sophomore 


the first four or fi 
I was pleased 


who had been redshirted my freshman 
year. Eventually, they started him, and 
my playing time went down, down, down 
until, at the Fiesta Bowl, where we lost 

23 to Ohio State, I only got in for a 
few series. 


I was mad, but I didn’t say anything. It 
continued 
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isn’t like me to make a big stink. Lo this 
day I don’t know why they went with 
Dennis. I guess they thought I wasn’t 
making enough plays, but I see it differ- 
ently. The coaching staff had always con- 
sidered me a little small for noseguard, 
and eventually they moved me around. 


Even at Mt. Lebanon I wasn’t that big— 
6’ 1”, maybe 215 pounds as a senior— 
but I made an awful lot of tackles in the 
backfield. Also, I think they liked the 
type of player Dennis was better than 
they liked my type. Dennis was very 
physical. He clawed and scratched and 


did anything he could to get the job done, 
while I got it done more subtly. Certainly 
Dennis and I never discussed it. We 
weren’t friends. We didn’t hang out to- 
gether. We're two different people. 

I never got completely down, though, 
because I didn’t make football my whole 


J 


life. By the time I was ready for college 
I knew I wanted to be a doctor, and I 
looked at schools with premed in mind. 
I narrowed my choices down to Virginia, 
Duke, Penn State and Pitt. Virginia and 
Duke probably had the better academic 


programs, but their football wasn’t as 
continued 


Isure won't miss the routines of 
practice. No more running the bleachers 
and blocking bags, no more Coach (Sal) 
Sunseri yelling, “Come on Bawbby,” no 
more locking horns with Atiyeh. 
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strong. Penn State was good for both, but 
I thought Pitt had the best combination 
of the two. There are a couple of hospi- 
tals right around campus. I have already 
seen several operations performed at 
them. A facelift almost made me sick, but 
none of the others has turned my stom- 


Sometimes during games I would s: 


why Bas 


to myself, Why, 


ach. Also, it was important for me that 
my mother [Schilken’s father died when 
Robert was three] and friends would 
not have to travel a long distance to see 
me play. 

The jock stereotype always annoyed 
me, and I guess you could say it was my 


personal crusade not to be just a jock. 
Still, sometimes I had a hard time in the 
classroom. In sophomore year I took or- 
ganic chemistry, and somehow I got a 
B-—, but to this day every time I pass the 
chem building I think about blowing it 
up. The academic advisers for the foot- 


ball team were all right, but I never used 
them much for the courses I had. I always 
went to other students for help. 

You hear that football players don’t 
have enough time to study, but I got my 
work done. I got only one C and ended 
up with a 3.5 cumulative average. A lot of 


times I studied while other guys played 
pool or messed around, but that’s the way 
it goes. And I had a rule: no studying af- 
it hadn’t sunk in by then, it 

t going to, 
After two pretty satisfying years on 


and off the field, everything suddenly 
continued 
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went wrong my junior year. First, I 
missed all but four days of summer camp 
because of minor surgery—I had to have 
some non-malignant fatty tissue removed 
from my side. I had been switched to de- 
fensive end in spring practice, so things 
were going to be difficult enough without 


that. Once the season started, I had just 
started picking up the nuances of defen- 
sive end when they moved me back to 
backup noseguard. Then, when I felt as if 
I was getting in the groove again there, I 
hurt my right ankle against Miami in the 
Orange Bow! in the seventh game of the 


season. All those practices and games on 
artificial turf at Pitt and I get injured on 
real grass. 

In high school I would shake off inju- 
rics in two or three days, but the ankle 
just would not come around. One day I 
thought I would test it by jogging across 


Fifth Avenue on campus, and I almost 
got killed in traffic. I never did get back 
that season, which was a disappointing 
one for everybody. We finished 3-7-1. 
When you're an injured football play- 
er you feel useless. There are always four 
or five guys in a little injured club, hang- 


ing around the locker room, taking treat- 
ment. The coaches walk through once in 
a while and ask about you, but they really 
don’t haye a lot of time to spend. The 
guys who can play are more important. 
My streak of bad luck wasn’t over. 
During spring practice I came down with 


continued 


Imay not have played much, but I 

had my share of diehard supporters, like 
my momand her neighbor, Bea Finke 
(far left), and, of course, Leigh. 
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mononucleosis. “Bye-bye,” the trainer 
told me. “We don’t want to see you fora 
while.” I watched the spring game from 
the stands. 

Isuppose I occasionally thought about 
quitting that year. I wasn’t disappointed 
because I had lost out on a pro career. I 


had thought about playing pro balla little 
bit, sure, but not all that seriously, I liked 
football because it made me feel good. 
But during that junior year it had the op- 
posite effect. 

Fortunately, whenever I got real low, 
something always gave me a lift, In my 


BUCKOWSK! 
JOHNSON 
FREEMAN 
SCHII KEN 
KUKAL IS 
CALLAHAN 
LEWIS 
NSLEY 


I didn’t see much action, as my grade for the 
Ohio State game (above) indicates, but I love 
football, and playing my last game, against 
Penn State, was an emotional experience. 
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ear one of those things was meet- 
ing Leigh Sabo. We had a class together, 
and I made sure I walked out behind her 
because she had this great wiggle. We 
neyer talked much during that course, 
and she still claims that I was stuck-up 
while I claim I was just shy. Anyway, 


right before the first semester ended, I 
mentioned something to her about a 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales course being given 
the following semester that sounded in- 
teresting. I had already signed up for it. 
Sure enough, the first day she came walk- 
ing in and T eventually asked her out. 


We've been together ever since, I worked 
in her father’s gas station this summer, so 
it must be true love. 

The Grimm’s course was in the Cathe 
dral of Learning, which is the main class- 
room building on campus. I really en- 


joyed going there. It has these “national- 
continued 
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Two senior-year thrills were joining 

such past Pitt greats as Tony Dorsett and 
Mike Ditka in stone and getting a close-up 
look at surgery. It was fascinating, I 
realized I could excel at this. 
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ity rooms” modeled after classrooms in 
other countries. Sometimes I studied in 
those rooms to get away from everything. 
Tt was a good contrast to the biology 
building, where I spent most of my time. 

Tthink I got a lot out of my classes, and 
I don’t mean only my major, which was 
biology. I loved that Grimm’s course and 
another course called Presidential Rheto- 
ric. My only regret is that | didn’t spread 
my courses out a little more. [ took only 
two summer courses, so most semesters I 
had a full load. With football, that really 
didn’t give me the time to enjoy every- 
thing, to smell the roses. 

By senior year I had 
come to grips with my 
football situation. I'd nev- 
er be a starter, never mind 
an All-America. So I got a 
different attitude. Forget 
the past. Just have fun and 
play hard. Make your mark 
on the specialty teams, 
which, believe it or not, 
I enjoyed. Football was 
coming to an end and I 
wanted to make it a posi- 
tive experience. 

The team really strug- 
gled that season, and there 
was a lot of talk that Coach 
Fazio was going to be 
fired. He tried everything 
possible to turn us around 
and, finally, in a last-ditch 
effort he started calling the defenses, Im- 
mediately, we improved. The man knows 
everything there is to know about de- 
fense. Everything. 

Our last game was at home against 
Penn State. I came out of the tunnel and 
thought, This is it. Twelve years of foot- 
ball and this is it. My emotions were 
mixed. I looked up to section 17, way up, 
two rows from the top of the stadium. 
That’s where my personal rooting sec- 
tion always sat: Leigh and four other 
friends—Randy, Rita, Mike and Steve. 
They were easy to spot because they had 
a PANTHER PROUD banner up there. As I 
stood with the rest of the team, ready to 
run out on the field, | pointed at them in 
acknowledgment and I saw Randy jump- 
ing up and down pointing at me. That 
made me feel pretty good. 

As usual, I didn’t play much. We lost, 
ending our season at 5-5-1. I was in on 
the last series, and I remember diving, 


doing anything just to get in on a tackle. 
That was it. No fireworks or anything. It 
was over. 

It’s August now and it’s weird not to 
be preparing for camp at Edinboro State. 
I'll miss some things, like my snoring 
duels with Bob Buczkowski, who’s now a 
defensive end with the Raiders. We both 
snore like fiends, and it was a nightly race 
to see who got to sleep first. The tem- 
perature sometimes got down to 50°, but 
Bob and I would sleep with two fans 
pointed in our faces to drown out the 
noise. All in all, though, camp was never 
fun. The practices were always long and 
hard and the grass was always cold and 
wet. And the coaches woke you up with 
airhorns. No matter how tough the medi- 
cal profession gets, I'll never have to wor- 
ry about airhorns. Beepers maybe, but 
not airhorns. 

Sometimes I think how it could have 
all been different. I wonder what Penn 
State, Duke and Virginia would have 
been like. 1 would have liked a chance ta 
spend a week at each place to see how 
they did things. Overall, though, I was 
treated fairly at Pitt. except for that soph- 
omore year. I made good friends and I 
have good memories. 

And, hey, I have my name in stone. 
How many guys can say that? It’s out on 
the sidewalk between the Cathedral of 
Learning and the chapel. Every year the 
university adds a few names of athletes 
who bring distinction to Pitt. The name 
of Anthony Dorsett is there. Michael 
Ditka, too. And, now, Robert Schilken. I 
got the award that goes to an athlete who 
excels in academics. Some day I can 
bring my kids back, and we can all walk 
on me. 

Guys sometimes got on me because of 
my studies. They'd call me “Doctor” or 
say, “Where were you, in your bio-phy- 
sio-chemo-nuclear course?” Stuff like 
that. And the coaches made it clear that 
they wanted me to visit the weight room 
more than | did. But they never came 
right out and said I should spend less 
time with the books and more time on 
football. They knew that being a doctor 
was important to me. 

It’s hard for me to figure exactly what 
the coaches would say about me now. 
Probably something like this: “He was a 
good player who was interested mostly in 
school.” I suppose there are worse things 
that can be said about a guy. END 


HOT OFF THE PRESSES: 
OUR 10 FAVORITE MEDIA 
GUIDES OF ’86 


1. Clemson's. Under the heading of 
Birth Control, we learn that “in games 
in which [coach Danny] Ford's wife 
has been pregnant at Clemson, the Ti- 
gers are just 8-8 ... but when she is 
not pregnant the Tigers are 50-13-2.” 
2. Memphis State’s. The cover billing 
reads, “The Charlie Bailey Era.” This 
is Charlie Bailey's first year. 

3. Auburn’s. Included are each play- 
er’s favorite food, TV show, singer 
and actor and the athlete he most ad- 
mires. Tailback Johnny Moncrief, for 
instance, is partial to salads, All My 


mn camel 


was done “by the world renowned 
sports artist, Wayland Moore of Atlan- 
ta.” What’s that make LeRoy Neiman? 
7. Mississippi's. There’s a nice group 
shot of the all-female Rebel Recruit- 
ers, who, we are told, “are a big part of 
Ole Miss football. Some, like Susan 
Akin, have gone on to become Miss 
America.” So who are the others? 

8. Vanderbilt's. The cover features 
coach Watson Brown with that noted 
football fanatic, Alex Haley, who has 
not returned to his roots. Haley at- 
tended Elizabeth City (N.C.) Teachers 
College. 
9. North Carolina State’s. It provides 
the telephone number (919-737-2898) 
for Dial-A-Coach, which gives daily 
2¥%-minute updates by coach Dick 


_ 


y IDE SLANT by Rick Reilly 


rectory, the guide contains everything 
from a roster of every Irish team since 
1887 —with the players listed by posi- 
tion—to statistical trends to 50 years 
of final polls, including the ones in 
which Notre Dame isn’t ranked. 


————— 
UNFORTUNATELY, THE 
STADIUM NACHOS WON'T BE 
ANY BETTER 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL, 1996: 

1. There will be no more kicked extra 
points. 

2. Field goals longer than 50 yards will 
be worth three points, 25 to 50 yards 
one point. Any coach attempting one 
from inside 25 yards will be forced to 


~ 


In 1996, players on the field will do without face masks, and those on the sidelines will relax in climate-controlled comfort. 


Children, Prince, Jayne Kennedy and 
Lester Hayes. 

4. Texas Tech's. This is the best place 
to get upbeat information about a me- 
diocre team. The guide contains the 
names, addresses and phone numbers 
of all the players’ parents. 

5. Nebraska's. The tome is a mere 304 
pages. One is devoted to this year’s 
burning issue: “Big Eight Sideline 
Control For 1986.” 

6. Georgia Tech’s. The cover painting 
of coach Bill Curry and two players 
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Sheridan on the team’s progress. If 
you want to hear Sheridan live, the 
best time to reach him, says the guide, 
is in his office (919-737-2114) between 
11:30 a.m. and 1 p.m. on weekdays. 
Lines are open. 

10. Notre Dame's. This is the one by 
which all the others are measured. It 
carries a $7 price tag and is sold on 
newsstands and at hookstores around 
South Bend and to thousands of sub- 
way alumni throughout the country. 
The size of a suburban telephone di- 


view 100 hours of Tony Danza reruns. 
3. The kicking tee will be eliminated, 
and the goalposts will be narrowed 
by 4’ 10” to the pro width of 18’ 6”. 

4. Because the players will be bigger 
and faster, the field will be widened. 

5. First downs will be measured by la- 
sers, helmets will be radio-equipped 
(thus making the huddle extinct), side- 
lines will he climate-controlled, and all 
the cheerleaders will look like Annie 
Lennox (even the males). 

6. Because of insurance costs, helmets 


| Bees 


Georgia's media-competency class wraps students up in audiovisual operation. 


will be padded and, to cut down on the 
use of the head in tackling, face masks 
will be outlawed. 

7. Only 30 teams will be able to afford 
to stay at the Division I level, and 
they'll form a semipro league, financed 
by the NFL as a farm system. 

8. Penn State's uniforms will continue 
to be ugly. 


IS THIS SOME KIND OF TRICK? 


Penn State coach Joe Paterno, who al- 
ways talks about academics, is putting 
his moola where his morals are. He 
has pledged $150,000 to help the 
school’s library and to set up scholar- 
ships for minority students. 


SSS SER SSS OSS 
FIVE PLACES FOOTBALL 
PLAYERS GO TO. KEEP 

THEIR ELIGIBILITY 


1. Music Listening Lab, Kansas State. 
Requires sitting in an auditorium and 
listening to records. 

2. Basic Instructional Media Compe- 
tencies, Georgia. Could be called Film 
Projector 101. Gets stiff competition 
for players from Insects and Man, 
Safety in Sports and Recreation, Ca- 
reer Development for Life Planning, 
and Industrial Arts and Handicrafts. 

3. Psychology of Satisfaction, Kansas. 
According to former players, if you go 
to class once or twice, you get an A. 
Thus, the title. 

4. Criminal Justice, Miami. Says one 
Hurricane insider, “If you're going to 


stick around Miami after graduation, 
the course comes in handy.” 

5. A lot of courses in Minnesota’s Gen- 
eral College. You can study there for 
two years without earning a credit to- 
ward a degree. 


SEVEN PREGAME RITUALS 
ONLY AN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
COULD LOVE 


1. At Texas, the night before a game 
the offensive linemen gather in a 
meeting room at the hotel where the 
team is staying, stack chairs in geo- 
metric designs and knock them over. 
2. At Fresno State, only coach Jim 
Sweency is permitted to talk at pre- 
game meals. 

. At Weber State, coach Mike Price 
has hi nts gang tackle him 
on the field. On the Fridays before 
games, the coaches also have been 
known to spray-paint themselves in 
the opposing team’s colors. 

4, At Georgia Tech, assistant athletic 
director Lawton Hydrick occasionally 
leads drills from the top of a light tow- 
er while wearing the upcoming oppo- 
nent’s uniform. 

5. At Cal, pregame meals for the de- 
fensive line are loaded with garlic so 
that the players will have potent 
breath for battle. 

6. At UNLY, three or four drummers 
come into the locker room and bang 
away to get the players fired up. 

7. At Baylor, the Bears have brought 
in the likes of Billy Graham and Bob 
Hope to lead their pregame “team de- 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ED RENFRO 


votional.” Last year they called on 
Vietnam War hero Clebe McClary to 
inspire them before taking the field 
against LSU in the Liberty Bowl. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


The adage is especially truc at UCLA, 
where nine players have dads who 
were outstanding athletes: Mike Farr, 
WR, and Mel Farr, FB, are the sons of 
former Detroit Lion Mel Farr; Kelton 
Alexander, DB, is the son of San Fran- 
cisco 49er Kermit Alexander; Ken 
Norton, LB, is the son of the former 
heavyweight champ; Bob Garibaldi, 
WR, is the son of the former San Fran- 
cisco Giants pitcher of the same name; 
Reggie Moore, WR, is the son of for- 
mer Houston Oiler Zeke Moore; Ron 
Evans, DT, is the son of former Miami 
Dolphin Norm Evans; Frank Cornish, 
OL, is the son of the former Chicago 
Bear of the same name; and Randy 
Beverly, DB, is the son of former New 
York Jet Randy Beverly. What’s more, 
Kirk Alexander, DB, is the younger 
brother of Kermit Alexander, which 
means that when Kirk lays an es- 
pecially good tackle on the afore- 
mentioned Kelton, Kelton really does 
say, “Uncle!” 


Akers took the Baylor win toothsomely. 


BEST QUOTE OF LAST YEAR 


Get out the wide-angle lens, boys. I'm 
gettin’ ready lo smile. 
—Texas coach Fred Akers after beat- 
ing Baylor. 

continued 
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WHITE NOISE 


Michigan State is not missing a trick 
in promoting the Heisman candidacy 
of junior tailback Lorenzo White, who 
finished fourth in last season’s ballot- 
ing after leading the country in rush- 
ing with a 173.5-yard av Among 
the facts that the Spartans’ sports in- 
formation department has spewed out 
of late: 

1. White already ranks third among 
Whites who have figured in Heisman 
history—behind Charles (first in 79) 
and Whizzer (second in ’37) and ahead 
of Randy (ninth in ’74) and Danny 
(ninth in 73). 

2. In two years, White’s rushing total 


At Cal State-Fullerton, players have learned not to forget their ties on road trips. 


(616 yards in 84, 1,908 last season) al- 
ready surpasses the career total of 16 
of the 35 running backs who have won 
the Heisman. 

3. Bobby Morse is White’s blocking 
fullback. Thirty years ago, Morse’s fa- 
ther, Jim, blocked for Paul Hornung 
when Hornung won the Heisman at 
Notre Dame. 

4. White has gained at least 100 yards 
in 13 of the 14 games he has started. 

5. In State’s five road games last sea- 
son he averaged 220 yards. 

6. Last year While gained 724 yards in 
first quarters alone. In a blizzard at 
Wisconsin, he had an NCAA-record 21 
carries in the first period, including 9 
inarow. 

7. If White averages 167 yards in his 


Last year the hapless Wildcats were a homevoming foe in their four away games. 


next 22 games, he will break Tony 
Dorsett’s career rushing record of 
6,082 yards. 

Two facts the Spartan SIDs do not 
include in their package: 
1. White caught a grand total of six 
passes for 28 yards in 85. 
2. He averaged 4.9 yards per carry last 
season, but the other eight State run- 
ners were good for only 2.4 a crack. 


ESS 
AND ONE FLASHES “MOM” 


Cal State-Fullerton players have an 
amazing knack for remembering to 
wear ties on airplane trips. It may be 
because of coach Gene Murphy’s 
Golden Rule: If you forget your tie, 
you have to wear one of mine. 


THREE WAYS TO AVOID. 
HAVING TO DO THE WAVE 


1. Keep four chili dogs in your lap at 
all times. 

2. Tell people that your sciatica is act- 
ing up. 

3. Attend only Southern Cal games at 
the Los Angeles Coliseum. It’s awfully 
hard to sustain a wave with 30,000 
empty seats in a 92,000-seat stadium. 
Besides, true USC alums don’t do the 
wave, They hire it out. 


OUR RECRUITING STORY 
OF THE YEAR 


Harvey Williams, a star running back 
from Hempstead, Texas, was on his 
way to announce to reporters that he 
would sign with Texas A & M. But as 
Williams walked down a Hempstead 
High hallway, he hecame so agitated 
by girls singing the A & M fight song 
that he announced he would sign with 
LSU instead. 


SS 
THREE SCHEDULING 
FAVORITES FOR A SAFE 

AND FUN HOMECOMING 


1. Kansas State. The Kitties were the 
foe of choice at four homecomings last 
season. Of course, they only had four 
road games. 

cominued 


NISSAN OFFERS 


J 0R*500 


FACTORY-SPONSORED .- CASH BACK TO YOU 


YOUR CHOICE OF MORE WAYS TO SAVE... 
5.7% FINANCING SAVES UP TO $1980......... 


(mmm Nissan offers more ways to get more with the biggest V6 in the class. And up to 
truck for your buck with 57 annual percentage $829" on our lowest sticker-priced truck— 
rate financing. That could save you up to only $6399.** It’s the most powerful leading 
$1980* on tough Hardbody King Cab” 4x4’s standard compacttruck, or... 


$500 CASH BACK ON EVERY NEW TRUCK.... 


lly That's $500 you could use toward The choice is yours—5.7% or $500 cash 
your down paymentor take asa factory check. back. Either way, it's money in your pocket. 


GREAT DEALS ON AMERICA’S *1 IMPORT CARS' 


GEER From Sentra to Maxima. Stanzatothe are making great deals on America’s #1 line 
1100 Nissan dealers f 8. 


THE NAME 1S ISSA/V 


INSIDE SLANT ceninucs 


Bowled over on New Year's Day: Citrus at noon (EST), Fiesta at 1:30, Cotton at 1:35, Sugar at 3:30, Rose at 5:00, Orange at 8:30. 


2. Tulane. Featured attraction at three 
homecomings last year. 

3. Vanderbilt. Who do you think Tu- 
lane had for homecoming? 


FOUR ASSISTANTS WHO 
SHOULD BE HEAD COACHES 


1, Walt Harris, Tennessee offensive 
coordinator. Last year Harris held to- 
gether the Vols’ offense after quarter- 
back Tony Robinson went down. 

2. Jim Donnan, Oklahoma offensive co- 
ordinator. When Troy Aikman got 


Huhndorf is a scourge to his opponents. 
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hurt early in ’85, Donnan had to scrap 
a passing offense and revive the Soon- 
ers’ wishbone with a freshman quar- 
terback. He made it work—and how. 
3. Tommy Bowden, Duke offensive 
coordinator. The new genius and son 
of Florida State coach Bobby. 

4, Gary Moeller, Michigan defensive 
coordinator. Was at the wrong place 
(Illinois) at the wrong time (1977-79) 
in previous head job. Says Arkansas 
coach Ken Hatfield, “The situation [at 
Illinois] just wasn’t ready, but he is.” 


wR eee) 
FIVE NAMES WE 

PROMISE TO WORK INTO 
STORIES THIS SEASON 


1. Tony and Derek Berry: “The 
Crunchberries,” DBs, Kansas. 

2. Sterling Quash, LB, North Carolina 
State. 

3. Erie (Attila) Huhndorf, OL, Towa 
State. 

4. Eduardo Raymundo Enriquez-Blair, 
FB, Rice. Goes by Eddie Enriquez. 


THE MAGNIFICENT 700 


Incoming freshmen who have taken 
the SAT now must have a combined 
score of /V0 to be eligible for athletics 
in their first year. That means, exclu- 
sive of penalties for wrong answers 
and unanswered questions, they must 
correctly answer 24 of 85 questions on 
the verbal portion of the test and 13 of 
60 on the math portion. 


THIS FALL'S 10 BEST 
ACADEMICALLY INELIGIBLE 
FRESHMEN 


1. Tony Stewart, RB, Iowa; Union 
(NJ.) High. 

2. Sean Smith, DB, Auburn; Opelika 
(Ala.) High. ; 

3. John Foley, LB, Notre Dame; St. 
Rita’s High, Chicago. 

4. David Fair, RB, Mississippi State; 
Starkville (Miss.) High. 

5. Lionel Sykes, TE, Illinois; North- 
west High, St. Louis. 

6. Bernard Hall, QB, Oklahoma; Henry 
Ford High, Detroit. 

7. Sal Aunese, QB, Colorado; Ocean- 
side (Calif.) High. 

8. Arnold Walker, RB, Maryland; Con- 
nellsville (Pa.) High. 

9. Percy Waddle, WR, Texas A & M; 
Columbus (Texas) High. 

10. David Winsley, RB, Arizona State; 
Flagstaff (Ariz.) High. 


WHY GARY WALKER 
MATTERS 


Gary Walker, AD at Northern Arizona, 
is different. Walker makes his athletes 
concentrate on something besides 
playbooks. Last year the football team 
traveled on nearly a dozen “outreach” 
programs to Indian reservations, state 
prisous aud wental hospitals. Walker 
doesn’t care as much about winning as 
he does about teaching. We hope 
somebody’s listening. END 


TWIST THE CAP 
BEER ON TAP 


Fresh, smooth, honest-to-goodness draft beer. 
That’s what’s waiting for you under every cap of new 
Miller Genuine Draft. It’s not heat-pasteurized, 
like most bottled beers. It’s cold-filtered to give 
you the smoothness and freshness of draft 
beer straight from the tap. 
MILLER GENUINE DRAFT. IT’S BEER AT ITS BEST. 


© 1986 Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wi 
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The staff surveys the major conferences and 
independents, plus divisions I-AA, I and Ill 


SCOUTING 


F: CLEMSON, the loss of 
two first-string linebackers 
to academics—yes, standards 
have come to Probation U— 
“knocked the foundation out of 
our defense,” says coach Dan- 
ny Ford. “And we were a very 
poor defensive team to begin 
with. If we got blocked a little, 
we stayed blocked.” That state- 
ment doesn’t apply to 6’ 2”, 
255-pound defensive end Mi- 
chael Dean Perry, the younger 
brother of William Perry of the 
Bears. The Little Fridge is 
healthy again after being handi- 
capped with injuries throughout 
last season, In 1984 the Football 
Newsnamed him toits freshman 
All-America team. 

Ford believes turnover mar- 
gin is the stat that correlates 
most tellingly with his club’s suc- 
cess, and he promises to im- 
prove on the Tigers’ margin by 
running more full-contact drills 
in practice. “We need to create 
more live situations,” he says. 
“We aren't going to shadowbox 
anymore.” With the effect of 
NCAA sanctions receding, and 
a school-record 52 lettermen 
returning, Clemson has plenty of 
bodies. The trick will be telling 
Randy (Anderson, the better 
passer) from Rodney (Williams, 
the better runner) at quarter- 
back; and Terence (Mack), the 
star “bandit” defensive end, 
from Terrance (Roulhac), the 
star flanker, from Terrence 
(Flagler), a tailback who'll un- 
derstudy stellar Kenny Flowers. 

Defending champion MARY- 
LANDwill have an easier sched- 
ule than in 1985, as likely W's 
Pitt and Vanderbilt replace Mi- 
ami and Michigan, two of last 
season's L's. Three All-ACC 
seniors—guard Bruce Mesner, 
linebacker Chuck Faucette and 
cormerback Keeta Covington— 
return to anchor each tier of the 
Terps’ wide-tackle-six defense. 
So coach Bobby Ross will con- 
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cede that his D will be “the best 
we've ever had.” 

But don't tell him he's the con- 
ference favorite. “No way,” says 
Ross, claiming he’s sans signal 
caller. Of course, in another 
seemingly quarterbackless sea- 
son, Ross conjured up Boomer 
Esiason. Ross could go with a 
big name: Dan Henning, the son 
of the Atlanta Falcon coach, isa 
candidate to run the offense. 
Whoever Ross chooses will get 
to throw to a big name—split 
end Azizuddin Abdur-Ra’oof. 
And to a big target—6’ 6” Fer- 
fell Edmunds, one of the ACC's 
best tight ends. 

At GEORGIA TECH, offen- 
sive tackle John Davis is known 


as the Refrigerator Mover for 
having manhandled you-know- 
who two seasons ago. Davis is 
6’ 4”, 304 pounds, and to keep 
him from getting any larger hie 
line coaches had to jawbone the 
local Domino's outlet into en- 
forcing a pizza-delivery embar- 
go against him. Davis is the only 
returning starter on the interior 
offensive line. That does not 
bode well for the Microchip 
backfield (the top three running 
backs go 5’ 7”, 5’ 8” and 5’ 9”). 

Of greater concern is finding 
replacements for John Dewber- 
ty at quarterback and for the 
eight starters who have depart- 
ed on defense. Tech’s Black 
Watch defense is so inexperi- 


enced it ought to be called the 
Black Watch, Listen & Learn, 
but a veteran secondary will act 
as a safety net for mistakes up 
front. Also, thanks to coach Bill 
Curry’s redshirt program, defen- 
sive coordinator Don Lindsey 
will have a wealth of young tal- 
ent to work with. 

Coach Dick Crum's record at 
NORTH CAROLINA is 10-11-1 
since he signed a 10-year con- 
tract in 1984, and this looks 
like another middling season. 
The Tar Heels have their usual 
abundance of talent, but only 
eight seniors. Further, quarter- 
back Kevin Anthony, who was 
benched late last fall, decided 
to pass up his final year of eligi- 
bility. So Carolina will look to 
patch things up with Jonathan 
Hall calling signals, and with 


Last fall the hard-nosed Covington had 50 tackles to go with a conference-high 6 interceptions. 
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Clarence Carter, Derrick Fenner 
and William Humes as ballcarri- 
ers. The Tar Heels, who have 
had more 1,000-yard rushers 
than anyone, didn't have one 
last fall for the first time in 13 


years, Tackle Harris Barton is 
‘one of several outstanding of- 
fensive linemen in the league. 

Reuben Davis, who made All- 
ACC last year as a sophomore, 
will anchor a formidable defen- 
sive line. Carolina also has an 
excellent linebacker in Brett Ru- 
dolph, who made 162 tackles in 
'85. The Heels, however, need 
to learn to play a 60 minuto 
game. Last year they were out- 
scored 98—41 in fourth quarters. 

“| didn't come back to be av- 
erage,” says VIRGINIA wide re- 
ceiver John Ford, hale after 
missing last year with a knee 
injury. That comment says a lot 
about the Cavalier attitude 
since George Welsh took over in 
1981. For the first time since the 
early '50s, the Wahoos have 
strung together three straight 
winning seasons, and the game- 
breaking speed of Ford, who av- 
eraged 28.7 yards per catch in 
’84, could be just the thing to 
keep Virginia from welshing on 
its new standards. 

Quarterback Don Majkowski 
returns to pitch to Ford. Accord- 
ing to Welsh, Majkowski, who's a 
three-year starter, “is throwing 
better than he ever has. His 
drops are better and his timing is 
better.” Majkowski needs to 
be better, because he won't 
have any of the offensive line- 
men who helped make Virginia 
the ACC's top rushing team last 
season and who allowed de- 
fenders to reach him just nine 
times behind the line. Nor will he 
have running back Howard Pet- 
ty, who was charged in July with 
distributing cocaine. 

Defensively, the Cavaliers 
lack size up front and are start- 
ing from scratch at linebacker. 


So Welsh is trying three return- 
ing starters, including standout 
end Sean Scott, at new posi- 
tions. A soft nonconference 
schedule should give everyone 
time to learn his trade—and the 
Cavaliers their fourth winning 
season inarow. 

DUKE coach Steve Sloan 
hopes to build on late-season 
upsets of Research Triangle 
neighbors N.C, State and North 
Carolina. His formula for suc- 
cess gues like his, Take a 
strong class of juniors, add a su- 
perb recruiting crop, including 
20 desperately needed line- 
men, and then mix in proven re- 
turnees at every offensive skill 
position—notably quarterback 
Steve Slayden, who completed 
nearly 60% of his passes in 
’85; wideout Doug Green, who 
hauled in 51 passes for 804 
yards; and tailback Julius 
Grantham—and you are on your 
way to restoring respectability 
to a school that hasn't been toa 
bowl since 1961. 

“1 think fourth place [in the 
ACC] would be a realistic goal,” 
says Sloan, who's beginning his 
fourth season in Durham. “We're 
not ready to challenge for first 
or second.” When they are, the 
Blue Devils will need better 
depth, more defensive players 
like linebacker Mike Junkin, who. 
made 162 tackles last seasun, 
and a much better ground at- 
tack, The Blue Devils rushed for 
an anemic 133 yards per game 
last fall. 

Dick Sheridan, the rookie 
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coach at NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE, has turned a defensive 
back inlo a tailback, a quarter- 
back and a strong safety into 
defensive ends, and a lineback- 
or into a free safety, all in an of 
fort to make the Wolfpack com- 
petitive again after three con- 
secutive 3-8 seasons. Sheri- 
dan comes from Furman, where 
he became Division |-AA’s win- 
ningest active coach (69-23-2), 
and last fall he beat his new em- 
ployer by 22 points. Alas, N.C. 
State hasn't the offensive line 
or a proven back to foster any 
kind of rushing game. And, as 
quarterback Erik Kramer, the 
league's leading passer last 


Davis will lead a Tar Heel defense that needs to get stingier. 


year, admits, “Brigham Young is 
the only team that can get away 
without one.” 

Could WAKE FOREST coach 
A\ Groh have canceled the Dea- 
cons’ spring game for the sec- 
‘ond year in a row because he's 
worried about injuries? They al- 
ways seem to dog the Deacs, 
who don't have the depth, espe- 
cially on defense, to cope when 
the infirmary starts filling up. 
However, a veteran offensive 
line should help quarterback 
Mike Elkins, a promising sopho- 
more, and wideout James Brim, 
who had 51 catches for 578 
yards in’85, have big seasons. 

ALEXANDER WOLFF 


continued 
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hey should call this confer- 

ence the Big Two. Every 
year since 1962, either Oklaho- 
ma or Nebraska has finished 
atop the Big Eight, sharing the 
title with outsiders only three 
times in that span. Sooner 
coach Barry Switzer has the 
best career winning percentage 
among active coaches; Nebras- 
ka's Tom Osborne is third. At a 
charity dinner in Omaha last 
April, Switzer got a standing 
ovation—and a smile from Os- 
borne.on the dais—by proclaim- 
ing, “Nebraska and Oklahoma 
invented winning. We have a 
patent on it, and we're better 
than anybody else playing the 
game today.” 

The merits of Switzer’s na- 
tional champion Sooners are 
treated elsewhere in this issue 
(page 8). As for NEBRASKA, 
for the umpteenth consecutive 
year Osborne has more good 
football players than Washing- 
tonhas patent attorneys. Senior 
\-back Doug DuBose had his 
second straight 1,000-yard sea- 
son in ’85. All-Big Eight place- 
kicker Dale Klein is back, the 
receiving corps is deep, the 
secondary is superb, and soph- 
omore quarterback Steve Tay- 
lor should have little trouble 
directing an offense that is 


Ricky Dixon heads an Oklahoma secondary that returns intact. 
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packed with speed and muscle. 
Taylor, who nearly rallied the 
Huskers to victory over Michi- 
gan in last season's Fiesta Bowl, 
appears to have won the first- 
string job from last year's start- 
er, MeCathorn Clayton, who 
completed just 38% of his 
Passes in ‘8d. If Taylor lives 
up to expectations, Nebraska 
should close the gap between 
its ground game (No. 1 in the 
country last fall for the fourth 
time in the last six years) and its 
passing attack (99th in’85). 

The defense will get a big lift if 
all-conference linebacker Marc 
Munford, who missed spring 
practice after undergoing knee 
surgery and battling kidney fail- 
ure, which occurred during the 
operation, can return. Munford, 
who Osborne says is as good 
a linebacker as he has ever 
coached, led the Cornhuskers in 
tackles last fall despite missing 
2% games. Noseguard Danny 
Noonan, who had 12 sacks in 
'85, is one of the premier defen- 
sive linemen in the country. 

In an effort to topple the Big 
Two, the Other Six periodically 
fire their coaches, switch of- 
fenses, bolster their budgets, 
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change from in-state to out-of- 
state recruiting (or vice versa), 
raid the junior colleges and in- 
troduce “new eras” under sin- 
cere new coaches who vow, 
“I'm not here to rebuild.” Take 
MISSOURI, where last year Ti- 
ger fans were invited to “hitch a 
ride on Woody's wagon.” New 
coach Woody Widenhofer re- 
placed old coach Warren Pow- 
ers. Faurot Field went from 
Qrass to artificial turf. The Tiger- 
paw uniforms went in the Dump- 
ster and gave way to “the old 
gold and black.” Widenhofer 
then replaced himself, as it 
were, dyeing his hair black and 
shaving off his mustache. 

The result of all these 
changes? Missouri had its worst 
season since 1971, and atten- 
dance fell to a 13-year low of 
47,128 per game. Nonetheless, 
the Tigers had more talent than 
last year’s record indicates. 
Tailback Darrell Wallace is a 
1,000-yard rusher, tackle John 
Clay a second-team All-Ameri- 
ca, and Herbert (Junebug) 
Johnson (49 catches for 806 
yards in '85) a classy receiver. 
In the off-season, the Tigers 
got two sure starters—offensive 
tackle Ted Romney and tight 
end Brent Peterson—and two 
other good players from Drake, 
which will drop to Division Ill next 
season. They also landed fresh- 
man running back Tony Van- 
Zant, Parade magazine’s high 
schoo! Player of the Year. 

The new KANSAS STATE 
coach, Stan Parrish, arrived in 
Manhattan like the rainmaker, 
promising an instant passing 
game. “They hired me for a rea- 
son,” says Parrish. “To put the 
ball in the air.” 

So stirring was Partish's pae- 
an to the skies that tackle Kevin 
Humphrey, last season's Big 
Eight Defensive Newcomer of 
the Year, quit the team during 
spring drills to devote his ener- 
gies to the Air Force ROTC pro 


gram. Humphrey has changed 
his mind and returned, but sev- 
eral other scholarship players 
quit for good when the coaching 
change was made. Still on hand, 
though, is Handy Williams, who. 
will run Parrish's pro-style at- 
tack. Or try to. Last season Wil- 
liams completed 63 of 15! 
passes (42%) for 615 yards and 
2 TDs and was intercepted 12 
times. To replace the defectors, 
Parrish has brought in six juco 
transfers. “I'm not here to re- 
build,” says Parrish, tempting 
fate. “I'm here to win.” The last 
coach to leave Kansas State 
with a winning record was Lynn 
Waldorf in 1934. 

At KANSAS, where new 
coach Bob Valesente inherits a 
reasonably sound machine from 
Mike Gottfried, who has moved 
ontoPitt, the changes are most- 
ly in the wiring, where they don’t 
show. This year’s innovation is 
the “mandatory breakfast rule,” 
which stipulates that, yes, all 
players will eat breakfast or 
else. Another edict promises 
stiff punishment for any player 
missing a class: torturous run- 
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ning drills followea vy an even 
more torturous two-hour study 
hall. Over the last two years the 
Jayhawks have lost 15 players 
toacademic problems. 
Otherwise, Kansas will con- 
tinue to rain footballs on op- 
ponents, but don't count on the 
Jaytrawks leading the Big Eight 
in passing as they did last 
season. An untested quarter- 
back—probably Mike Orth—will 
throw mostly to untested receiv- 
ers. Three men Valesente can 
count on are linebackers Rick 


With Dykes no longer injured, Oklahoma State has one of the best groups of receivers in the nation. 


Bredesen and John Randolph, 
who combined for 232 tackles in 
‘85, and free safety Wayne 
Ziegler, who, despite several in- 
Juries, has been a dependable 
performer in a most undepend- 
able secondary. 

Which brings us to the fine- 
tuning at IOWA STATE by 
coach Jim Criner, who has re- 
placed five of his assistants. 
The Cyclones have a solid sec- 
ondary, an offensive line that re- 
turns intact, two fine linebackers 
in Dennis Gibson and Jeff Bras- 
well, and an excellent quarter- 
back in Alex Espinoza. Last 
year, however, too many of his 
passes were dropped. The re- 
turn of flanker Robbie Minor 
should help. Kicked off the 
squad for disciplinary reasons 
at the end of the ’84 season, Mi- 
nor was reinstated in the spring 
of '85 after a university review 
board reduced his suspension. 
However, he wasn't exactly wel- 
comed back by Criner. Minor 
says he was assigned a locker 
“in a storage room” and was put 
‘on the scout team as a “tackling 
dummy.” Minor practiced last 
fall, but he didn’t appear in a sin- 
gle game. 

This year, his biography did 


not even appear in the Cy- 
clones’ spring media guide. 
“He's at the bottom of the depth 
chart,” snapped Criner. “End of 
conversation.” But by the end of 
spring practice Minor was run- 
ning first-string again. If the 
stubborn receiver holds on to 
the ball, he could become the 
Big Eight’s comeback player of 
the year. 

After three dismal seasons 
(7-25- |) at COLORADO, coach 
Bill McCartney junked the pro- 
set formation in favor of the 
wishbone. “I know everybody 
thought | was crazy,” he says, 
“but | saw that we could run the 
ball and maybe not pass.” The 
Buffaloes promptly went from 
the worst rushing team in the 
country to the ninth best, won 
seven games, lost by just three 
points to Washington in the 
Freedom Bowl and earned Mc- 
Cartney Big Eight Coach of the 
Year honors. With 14 starters 
returning, including quarterback 
Mark Hatcher, center Eric 
Coyle, who was voted the 
squad’s outstanding offensive 
player last tall, satety Mickey 
Pruitt, linebacker Barry Reming- 
ton (162 tackles in '85) and All- 
America punter Barry Helton, 
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Colorado will contend for first 
Place in the Other Six. 

The favorite for third, though, 
is OKLAHOMA STATE, loser to 
Florida State in the Gator Bowl. 
The Cowboys have standouts 
at nearly all the offensive skill 
Positions. Among them are All- 
America running back Thurman 
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Thomas, who rushed for 1,650 
yards and 15 TDs in 1985: 6! 4”. 
250-pound tight end J.R. Dillard; 
and wideouts Bobby Riley, who 
had 36 receptions in '85, and 
Hart Lee Dykes, who, after miss- 
ing most of last season with a 
fractured right foot, caught sev- 
en passes for 118 yards in the 
Gator Bowl. Quarterback Ron- 
nie Williams has an excellent 
arm and should improve upon 
his numbers of a year ago, when 
he completed 48.5% of his 
throws for 1,757 yards and had 
more interceptions (13) than 
touchdown passes (8). 

The defense will be led by 
All-America free safety Mark 
Moore, who had eight intercep- 
tions last season, and all-con- 
ference strong safety Mike Hud- 
son. Oklahoma State also has a 
soft nonconference schedule. 
However, the Cowboys must re- 
place both linebackers and four 
of five defensive linemen. “We 
have too many sophomores and 
freshmen on the two-deep de- 
fensive lineups,” says coach Pat 
Jones. “Il wasn't impressed in 
spring drills.” 

JOHN GARRITY 


continued 


Clayton is one of two experienced Cornhusker signal callers. 
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ORTHWESTERN. There, 
it's done. For once in the 
school's brave experiment to 
make red muscle fiber out of 
gray brain tissue, the Fighting 
Wildcats have been mentioned 
first in a Big Ten football pre- 
view. The grasping Grade Grub- 
bers of the Harvard of the Mid- 
west are almost never men- 
tioned until the last paragraph of 
any football forecast, the very 
final words of previewers who 
dispatch the team summarily. 
This is not to imply North- 
western will finish higher than 
usual—the team hasn't risen 
above eighth in the last decade. 


BIG TEN 


It is just to note that former 
coach Dennis Green, the erst- 
while football program “savior,” 
has quit to coach in the NFL 
(who follows a savior? The un- 
dertaker? No, just interim coach 
Francis Peay, as in “pay”, that, 
mercifully, Michigan does not 
play the Wildcats this season 
but Princeton does, and that in 
the last two years Northwestern 
has graduated all but one of its 
eligible senior players. How 
much simpler it must be just to 
turn your lads over to the NFL. 


White ran fourth in last season's Heisman Trophy voting. 
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Musings completed, let us 
now award the conference title 
to MICHIGAN. Old Bo Schem- 
bechler, who sprang from the rib 
of Woody Hayes back when the 
T formation was radical, has it 
all once again, including the 
loathed forward pass. Last fall 
the Wolverines had their best 
record since 1974, and they did 
it with great defense, solid run- 
ning and the arm of Jim Har- 
baugh. How good is the 6’ 3”, 
207-pound Harbaugh? Remem- 
ber last year’s Big Ten quarter 
back stars, Jim Everett, Chuck 
Long and Jack Trudeau? Har- 
baugh was more efficient than 
any of them. Indeed, Harbaugh, 
who set Michigan season rec- 
ords for passing yards (1,976), 
completions (139) and TD 
passes (18), was the most effi- 
cient signal caller in the nation. 

“It's not how often you pass, 
but when and where you pass,” 
grumbles Bo. Translated, that 
means only when it’s safe. Har- 
baugh threw his last 124 passes 
without an interception, which is 
so safe it may convince the re- 
tired Hayes that passing was 
not first described in The Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

Michigan also has 5’ 7”, 179- 
pound tailback Jamie Morris 
(1,054 yards in ’85), whose 
brother, Joe, gained 1,336 
yards for the New York Giants 
last season. And the defense, 
which limited teams to 8.1 
Points per game, has the usual 
blend of Bo-like intensity and 
grit. The secondary is outstand- 
ing, and Andy Moeller, who led 
the team in tackles in ’85 with 
138, returns at linebacker. The 
line is anchored by frenetic, 
overachieving Billy Harris, a 
short-armed, sub-6-foot, 270- 
Pound noseguard who absorbs 
double teams any way he can. 
“Harris is an easygoing, happy- 
go-lucky guy,” says Bo. “He'll 
talk the leg off you and con you 
out of your socks.” 


Sturm and Drang. Frick and 
Frack. Michigan and OHIO 
STATE. Between them they 
have won or shared the league 
crown 15 times since 1968. Illi- 
nois sneaked in for the title in 
1983, and lowa won it last year, 
but in 1986 it looks like business 
as usual for the Big Two and Lit- 
tle Eight. Ohio State and Michi- 
gan meet in Columbus in the last 
game of the season, which 
should determine who gets to 
go to the Rose Bowl—and lose, 
we must suppose, to a Pac-10 
team for the ninth time in 10 
years. But that's another matter. 

For now the Buckeyes look 
very un-Woody-like with coach 
Earle Bruce’s sophisticated 
passing attack, featuring quar- 
terback Jim Karsatos (2,311 
yards passing and 19 TDs in 
'85) and graceful split end Cris 
Carter (58 catches, 950 yards 
and 8 TDs). Believe it or not, 
Ohio State averaged 25 more 
yards per game passing than 
rushing last season, Gone to 
Philadelphia in the first round of 
the NFL draft is running back 
Keith Byars, who was gone 
most of last season with a bro- 
ken right toot. In his absence, 
senior John Wooldridge and 
sophomore Vince Workman 
combined for 1,141 yards at the 
tailback position, and this fall 
they should run even harder 
knowing no superstar is waiting 
toheal and take their places. 

The defense, which like the 
offense has eight first-stringers 
returning, is led by Chris Spiel- 
man, a typical Buckeye wildman 
linehacker in the Randy Gradi- 
shar—Tom Cousineau mold. But 
the real spirit on the team 
may be embodied by 6/5”, 
288-pound center Bob Maggs. 
Maggs has a screaming eagle 
tattooed on his right calf, above 
which are the letters B.M, “Usu- 
ally the letters stand for my ini- 
tials,” says Maggs. “Once a 
year they mean something else: 
Beat Michigan.” 

MICHIGAN STATE, which 


duesn't have to play Ohio State, 
continued 
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Hit the ABS brakes of a 
BMW 735i and yet another 
computer comes into play. One 
which automatically “pumps” 
the brakes—faster than hu- 
manly possible. Which prevents 
locking. Decreases stopping 
distances by up to 40%. And, 
equally important, increases 


Ir n example after example, 
where other cars unwittingly 
barrel down the roads, a BMW's 
sophisticated systems cal- 
culate, evaluate and commu- 
nicate—not only “thinking” but, 
at times, even thinking ahead 

An onboard computer, 
for example, advises the 735i 
driver of everything from the 
potential of road ice to range on 
remaining fuel 

Another device called the 
Service Internal Indicator 
alerts you the moment service 
is recommended 
you are among those 
rare drivers who also tend to 
think their way along, we 
suggest you travel the road to 
your nearest BMW dealer 
where you'll find your perfect 
automotive counterpart. And 
( ea you'll also discover, 
at participating dealers, some 
rather well thought-out finan: 
cial and leasing pro- 
grams available 
through the BMW 
Credit Corporation 
‘THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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put together the longest winning 
streak in the conference last 
year by taking its final five 
games, Returning are standout 
quarterback Dave Yarema and 
national rushing champ Lorenzo 
White, who ran for 1,908 yards 
on 386 carries in '85, In four 
years the 6’ 3”, 209-pound Yar- 
ema, who completed 59% of his 
throws last season, has lost only 
one road game he has started, 
No Michigan State player has 
ever won the Heisman Trophy, 
but White, a junior who finished 


fourth in last year's voting, could 
change that. Says Spartan 
coach George Perles, “The only 
thing that surpasses White's 
athletic ability is his attitude.” 
Sounds like the publicity mill is 
cranking up. 

Perles, who spent 10 years 
helping design the Pittsburgh 
Steelers’ defense before return- 
ing to his alma mater in 1982, 
has given the Spartan D a pro- 
fessional look. John Budde, the 
son of former Kansas City 
Chiefs star Ed, is at one end, and 
Shane Dullough, the son of Buf- 
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Harbaugh was the nation's most efficient quarterback in ‘85. 


falo Bills coach Hank, is the mid- 
dle linebacker. Bullough led the 
Spartans in tackles last year 
with 156. Also back are outside 
linebacker Tim Moore, who 
made 119 tackles, and punter 
Greg Montgomery, who had a 
league-high 44, 1-yard average. 

IOWA took its conference 
champion hay wagon to Disney- 
land last January and had the 
straw ripped oul of ils mouth by 
UCLA, To return to the Rose 
Bowl, the Hawkeyes need to 
find adequate replacements for 


Long, All-America linebacker 
Larry Station, running back Ron- 
nie Harmon and most of the 
secondary. Fifth-year quarter- 
back Mark (Pickle) Vlasic finally 
gets to lead the Hawkeyes. “It 
was depressing sitting on the 
sidelines all those years,” he 
says. Cornerback Ken Sims is 
the only returning defensive 
back, but three seasoned line- 
backers are back. 

Harmon's kid brother, Kevin 
(5.1 yards per carry in '85), will 
take over for Ronnie, and he'll 
run behind a line that has four re- 


Wang NHOF 


turning starters. Jeff Drost, a 
6’ 5”, 286-pound tackle, whom 
coach Hayden Fry calls “one of 
the most dominating players in 
America,” will anchor a veteran 
defensive line. In short, the de- 
parture of Long et al. will hardly 
spell disaster for the Hawkeyes. 
“| think we have built the pro- 
gram to where we can be com- 
petitive every year,” says Fry, 
who has won al least eight 
games and appeared in a bowl 
in each of his last five seasons 
atlowa. 

Like lowa, ILLINOIS, which 
had nine players taken in the 
1986 NFL draft, has major holes 
to fill, Unlike lowa, the Illini will 
have trouble filling theirs. “We're 
not out to entertain anyone any- 
more. We're not out to fill stadi- 
ums,” says coach Mike White. “I 
don’t know if we'll run the ball or 
throw it. We're taking pride in 
being the no-name team." One 
no-name to remember: 6’ 7”, 
255-pound defensive end Scott 
Davis, who made 11 tackles be- 
hind the line last fall. One to for- 
get: quarterback Jim Bennett, 
who was slated to start but quit 
the team over the summer be- 
cause “football stopped being 
fun for me.” 

Funnyman coach Lou Holtz 
left MINNESOTA for Notre 
Dame, but he left behind quar- 
terback Rickey (Sweet Feet) 
Foggie, who can pass and run. 
However, ifhe does too much of 
the latter, his head ends up like 
his last name. Further complica- 
tion: “We've found that Rickey 
tends to be the most erratic 
[passing] when he’s on the run,” 


PROJECTION 


"85 RECORD 


1. MICHIGAN (10-1-1) 
2, OHIO STATE (9-3) 
3, MICHIGANSTATE (7-5) 
4, IOWA (10-2) 
5, ILLINOIS (6-5-1) 
6. MINNESOTA (7-5) 
7. WISCONSIN (5-6) 
8, PURDUE (6-6) 
9, INDIANA (4-7) 
40, NORTHWESTERN (3-8) 


says new coach John Gute- 
kunst. “That's unusual since he’s 
arunning quarterback.” Uh oh. 

After four straight seven-vic- 
tory seasons, WISCONSIN fell 
to 5-6 last fall. Then, in April of 
this year, coach Dave McClain 
died of a heart attack. Nonethe- 
less, with 16 first-teamers re- 
turning, the Badgers should 
have a winning season. Opening 
with) Hawaii, Northern Illinois, 
UNLV and Wyoming will help. 
So will Larry Emery, who fin- 
ished second in the conference 
in rushing last season with 
1,113 yards. 

Can you blame PURDUE 
coach Leon Burtnett for being 
excited about the arrival of 
quarterback Jeff George? The 
country’s most sought-after 
schoolboy prospect, George 
threw for 8,121 yards and 94 
TDs in three seasons at India- 
napolis's Warren Central High. 
“He has a chance of coming 
right in because of the quality of 
coaching he received in high 
school.” In fact, George has a 
chance of coming right in be- 
cause he's desperately needed. 
The man to watch on defense is 
two-time All-Big Ten safety 
Rod Woodson. The Big Ten in- 
door hurdles champion the past 
three years, Woodson had 116 
tackles, 5 interceptions and 13 
pass deflections in'85. 

If George and Woodson are 
as good as they should be, Pur- 
due just might edge INDIANA 
in the Old Oaken Bucket 
game. The Hoosiers also must 
replace an excellent quarter- 
back—Steve Bradley—but they 
don't have a George coming to 
the rescue. What they do have 
are two fine pass catchers in 
Kenny Allen (55 receptions for 
929 yards in'85) and Dave Lilja 
(48 for 540), and a defense that 
yielded 4,725 yards and 340 
points last fall. Suffice it to say 
that coach Bill Mallory’s son, 
Doug, a mainstay of the Michi- 
gan secondary, will enjoy the 
season more than his old man. 


RICK TELANDER 
continued 


MAKE IT FEEL LIKE THE GARDEN. 


This may be the best cushioned shoe to ever hit the court. The Nike Air Force 
comes with a center-of-pressure outsole and full-length Nike-Air’ Plus Performance 


Leather. But you don't have to be a pro to buy one. Which is good. 
Because the tough games aren’t always played on a parquet floor. aE 


he Mid-American Confer- 

ence, which shares its re- 
gion, recruits and media mar- 
kets with the Big Ten, leads 
what many consider a Division Il 
existence. Only two of its nine 
stadiums hold more than 30,000. 
people. Last year the MAC 
champ, Bowling Green, which 
went undefeated in the regular 
season, lost 51-7 to Fresno 
State in the California Bowl. This 
summer Northern Illinois quit the 
MAC to become an indepen- 
dent, more or less because 
the school thought the league 
wasn't sufficiently big-time. 

No wonder conference com- 
missioner Jim Lessig is con- 
cerned about the MAC's image. 
“We're at the point where our 
football is better,” he says, 
“but our biggest challenge is to 
win some big nonconference 
games. Now through the end of 
the ’80s is when we've got to 
show we can compete.” 

MIAMI of Ohio will have a 
chance to do just that when it 
travels to LSU on Sept. 20. To 
stay in the game the Redskins 
will have to get an outstand- 


JoHN 0. HANLON 


SCOUTING REPORTS 


ing performance from George 
Swarn, a 4.4 sprinter who was 
the nation’s No. 5 ground gain- 
er (1,511 yards) last season. 
Swarn, who also caught 44 
passes in ’85, ranked third 
nationally in all-purpose yards 
(177.5 per game). Whatever 
happens in Baton Rouge, Miami, 
which has practically its entire 
starting unit back on both sides 
of the ball, should coast to its 
13th MAC title. 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN, \ed by 
quick-footed option quarter- 
back Marcelle (Soup) Car- 
ruthers, should finish second. 
The Chippewas have 17 start- 
ers retuming, including 6’6”, 
280-pound tackle Brian Wil- 
liams, 6/3”, 245-pound All- 
MAC guard Rick Poljan and 
6! 4", 220-pound tight end Bob 
Stebbins. At BOWLING GREEN. 
Moe Ankney, an alum and for- 
mer defensive coordinator at 
Arizona, replaces Denny Stolz, 
who was lured away by San Die- 
go State. Like Stolz, Ankney 


plans to pass 30 or 40 times a 
game, but he doesn’t have a 
quarterback who has ever taken 
asnap ina college game. More- 
over, the Falcons must play Min- 
nesota and Washington on the 
road. A mediocre record is inev- 
itable, but this program is simply 
pausing to reload. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN lost a 
high-profile player in All-Ameri- 
ca linebacker John Offerdahl, 
who was picked by Miami in the 
second round of the NFL draft 
(SI, Sept. 12, 1986). This season 
the defensive standout should 
be all-conference tackle Mark 
Garalezyk, who goes 6’ 6”, 263 
pounds, runs a 4.8 40 and is 
sometimes used on offense in 
short yardage situations a la the 
Refrigerator. 

EASTERN MICHIGAN has 17 
starters returning but that may 
be a mixed blessing; the Hurons 
have won only 9 of 65 games 
since 1980. TOLEDO has per- 
haps the MAC’s best defensive 
player in 6’ 3”, 225-pound Tim 


Miami should romp to the MAC title behind Swarn, the nation’s fifth-leading rusher in ‘85. 
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Inglis. He had 157 tacl at in- 
side linebacker last fall but will 
move to the outside this séason. 
Toledo should gain respect 
within the conference, but the 
Rockets won't improve the 
MAC's image down South when 
they open at Florida State. 
BALL STATE doesn’t have 
much to look forward to except 
the kicking of sophomore John 
Diettrich, who was second- 
team All-America last year be- 
hind UCLA's John Lee. Diettrich 
led the nation in field goals with, 
PROJECTION *85 RECORD 
4. MIAMI (8-2-1) 
2. CENTRALMICH. (7-3). 
3. BOWLING GREEN (11-1) 
4. W. MICHIGAN (4-6-1) 
(4-7) 
(4-7) 
(4-7) 
(2-9) 
(3-8) 


5. E, MICHIGAN 
6. TOLEDO 

7. BALL STATE 
8. OHIO 

9. KENT STATE. 


25 (in 29 attempts), and he con- 
verted all four of his attempts 
beyond 50 yards. 

Even if OHIO could pair the 
legendary Jesse Owens with 
the Jesse Owens it already has, 
the Bobcats would be in dire 
straits. Still, Owens, the tailback, 
should gain 1,000 yards this 
season. Leading him through 
the line will be tackles Jim Kraml 
and J.D. Bradbury, who are each 
just shy of 300 pounds, 

KENT STATE is still in shock 
‘over the death of coach Dick 
Scesniak. He died of a heart 
attack after collapsing in the 
weight room during spring prac- 
tice. His replacement, Glen Ma- 
son, was offensive coordinator 
at Ohio State for the past six 
years. In keeping with the con- 
ference's concern for its image, 
Mason has replaced the Golden 
Flashes’ aging pants with new 
ones, Kent, however, will need a 
lot more than new pants to en- 
hance the MAC's image, partic- 
ularly when it plays at Florida. 


DUNCAN BRANTLEY 
continued 
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ast season UCLA defeated 
lowa 45-28 for its third 
Rose Bowl victory in the last 
four years (in 1984 UCLA beat 
Miami in the Fiesta Bowl), and 
the Bruins should get nothing 
butbetter They recruited one of 
the best crops of freshmen in 
the nation, while their biggest 
loss is that of John (Perfect) 
Leo, the premier placekicker in 
the country last year. If UCLA is 
as good as it looks, not many of 
its games should be decided by 
field goals, 
Eight starters return from a 


at 


Despite poor protection last year, Paye completed 67% of his pas 


defense that was No. 1 in the 
country against the run in '85. 
“It's a very professional de- 
fense,”" says Bruin quarterback 
Matt Stevens, “In a week of 
practice | see more fronts and 
disguises from our team than in 
a season from our opponents.” 
Much of the punch on D will 
be supplied by linebacker Ken 
Norton Jr., whose father is the 
former boxer. The 6’ 2”, 222- 
pound junior can knock guys 
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woozy or cover them on pass 
patterns all over the field. 
Strong safety Craig Rutledge 
and free safety James Wash- 
ington are the other linchpins 
behind an experienced line. 
Stevens, a fifth-year senior 
and the fifth UCLA opening- 
game starter in five years, has a 
strong arm and excellent receiv- 
ers, But the Bruins will rely pri- 
marily on coach Terry Dona- 
hue's “co-tailbacks,” Eric Ball 


and Gaston Green. The strong- 
est player on the squad, Ball 
rolled through lowa for four TDs 
and 227 yards to win the Rose 
Bowl's MVP award, Green is a 
slasher who averaged 4.6 yards 
a carry in ‘85. Fullback Mel Farr 
Jr., the son of the former UCLA 
and Detroit Lion running back, 
will lead the way into holes with 
powerful blocking. 
WASHINGTON is coming off 
ite most disappointing season 


since Don James took over in 
1975. The Huskies suffered 
shellackings at the hands of 
BYU and Arizona State, and lost 
to woebegone Oregon State. “It 
wasn't the record, it was the 
way,” says James. “The feeling 
around the league last year was 
that this was the least physical 
team we had ever had.” 

Spurred on by such talk, thie 
season's defense once again 
will merit the name Purple Reign. 


es for 2,589 yards and 10 TDs. 


Standout tackle Reggie Rogers 
has bulked up his 6’ 6” frame to 
260 pounds, and David Rill, who 
was second in the Pac-10 in 
tackles last fall with 187, will 
head a veteran |inebacking 
corps. On offense, fullback Rick 
Fenney, a 242-pounder who 
can bench-press 500 pounds, is 
healthy again after suffering 
several injuries. The Huskies 
were 7—0 last year in games in 
which he played at least throe 


quarters. Junior quarterback 
Chris Chandler, who took over 
late last fall and led Washinaton 
to a Freedom Bowl win over 
Coulorady, is tall, mobile and a 
leader, His main target will be 
the best receiver in the confer- 
ence, Lonzell (Thrill) Hill. The 
son of former NFL receiver J.D. 
Hill, Thrill caught 46 passes in 
'85, eight of which went for TDs. 

In each of coach Larry 
Smith's six years at ARIZONA, 
the Wildcats have pulled off a 
major upset. Last fall they 
knocked Arizona State out of 
the Rose Bowl in the final game 
of the season. If Arizona, which 
has the Pac- 10's softest sched- 
ule and 17 returning starters, 
can reserve this year’s burst of 
overachievement for UCLA, the 
Wildcats could make their first 
trip to Pasadena. 

Arizona can play defense 
with anyone, but the erratic style 
of quarterback Alfred Jenkins 
and injuries to 5’ 6”, 163-pound 
scathack Navid Adams have of- 
ten left the Wildcats with no of- 
fense. The difference in '86 may 
be a freshman running back with 
a namo that sounds as if its 
owner could turn an offense 
around—Art Greathouse. 

ARIZONA STATE fans boo 
loud and leave early, and coach 
John Cooper is emotional and 
driven, but the largely Southern 
California-bred Sun Devils 
keep taking swan dives in big 
games. “It's an attitude prob- 
lem,” says Cooper. “We've got 
kids who feel they can get by on 
talent and don't have to work 
hardin practice.” 

Or in the classroom. The Sun 
Devils lost not only All-America 
safety David Fulcher to aca- 
demics (and then to the Ben- 
gals) but also nosequard Dan 
Saleaumua, who is a long shot 
to be readmitted this fall. Poor 
grades kept two other defen- 
sive players, .leff lasaph and 
Pat Taylor, out of spring prac- 
tice. Finally, heralded recruit 
David Winsley. whom Cooper 
was counting on to supply some 


Jeff Glasser and the rest of UCLA 


much-needed speed in the 
backfield, fell victim to Proposi- 
tion 48. 

On the bright side, the Devils 
have a quarterback, Jeff Van 
Raaphorst, who has had two 
straight 2,000-yard passing 
seasons, and an all-conference 
wideout, Aaron Cox, who had 
40 catches in '85. They also 
have eight starters back on 
defense, including All-Pac-10 
linebacker Scott Stephen, who 
will replace Fulcher as the unit's 
primary headhunter, 

After three years at SOUTH- 
ERN CAL, Ted Toliner has had 
one winning season. Whether he 
follows Trojan basketball coach 
Stan Morrison and baseball 
coach Rod Dedaux out the door 
depends largely on whether 
sophomore quarterback Rod- 
ney Peete recovers from a torn 
Achilles tendon suffered last 
year in a 24—3 Aloha Bow! loss 
to Alabama. Peete, the son of 
Kansas City Chief running back 
coach Willie Peete and a cousin 
of golfer Calvin, has the quick 
feet and charisma that belong in 
the Trojan backfield, and he 
proved it in directing a 17-13 
upset of UCLA last year. 


‘s “professional” 


Peete also can pass well 
enough to take some pressure 
off tailbacks Ryan Knight and 
Aaron Emanuel, neither of 
whom has lived up to his billing. 
Two Trojans who haven't disap- 
pointed are All-America safety 
Tim McDonald, who had 102 
tackles and 4 interceptions last 
season, and All-America guard 
Jeff Bregel. Says Tollner about 
the 6’4”, 280-pound Bregel, 
“He's a great one, but we'll need 
a few more like him to spring our 
backs,” And save his job. 

The hopes of CALIFORNIA 
ride on sophomore Mare Hicks, 
a 6’2", 220-pound halfback 
who might become the best on 
the coast since OJ. Simpson. 
Besides running for 5.1 yards a 
carry last year, he punted for 
a 37-yard average. Quarter- 
back Brian Bedford is a power- 
ful runner, too. The Bears still 
have some major gaps—the 
most pressing is an unstable 
secondary—but Joe Kapp’s ag- 
gressive coaching style should 
make Cal the conference's 
most-feared loose cannon. 

“If you watched us last year, 
you saw that we hit you as you 
came out of the locker room,” 


defense rose to the occasion in Pasadena. 
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says Kapp. ‘The difference in 
teams isn’t the quality of their 
best players, but the quality of 
their worst. | think our best play- 
ers are as good as those at 
UCLA and USC. They just have 
more of everything. Without 
touting ourselves, we have been 
making up some ground. Let's 
see the results.” 

John Paye of STANFORD 
and Chris Miller of OREGONwill 
be two of the most prized quar- 
terbacks in next spring's NFL 
draft, but they will spend much 
of this season running for their 
lives, Paye's line protects poor- 
ly and run-blocks worse. Brad 
Muster is a first-rate tailback, 
but Paye doesn’t have a deep 
threat to run under his missiles. 


PROJECTION 
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1. UCLA 

2. WASHINGTON 

3. ARIZONA 

4, USC 

5. ARIZONA STATE 
6. CAL 

7. STANFORD 

8. OREGON 

9. WASHINGTON ST. 
10, OREGON STATE 


(9-2-1) 
(7-5) 
(8-3-1) 
(6-6) 
(8-4) 
(4-7) 
(4-7) 
(5-6) 
(4-7) 
(3-8) 


The return of linebacker David 
Wyman, who missed all of last 
season with a knee injury after 
making All-Pac-10 in '84, will 
give the defense a sorely need- 
ed lift. 

Miller, who was the all-con- 
ference first-team quarterback 
last year, will have to be extra 
accurate to hit his wide receiv- 
ers. J.J. Birden is a long jumper 
who has bulked up from 140 
pounds to 160, and former hur- 
dler Sam Archer from San Joa- 
quin J.C. is 6’ 1”, 170 pounds. 
Look for Miller to go to tight end 
Bobby DeBisschop more often 
than he did last fall. DeBisschop 
caught just 16 passes in ‘85, but 
13 of them produced either first 
downs or touchdowns. 

OREGON STATE is 25-127-3 
since 1972, and the beat should 
go on. Coach Dave Kragthorpe 
hopes a BYU-style passing at- 
tack led by lefty sophomore Erik 
Wilhelm will bring the Beavers 
four or five wins. “I like the pass- 
ing offense because you don't 
need as many skill players,” 
says Kragthorpe. He still needs 
more than he has. In fact, the 
Beavers ended last season with 
just 78 players on scholarship, 
17 below the limit. Kragthorpe 
imported 16 J.C. transfers 
“Once you're down, there’s a 
tendency to grasp at straws to 
keep things afloat,” he says. “In 
a few years | hope we're in a po- 
sition to recruit more freshmen. 
Right now, this is the way we 
have to go.” 

At WASHINGTON STATE, 
only fullback Kerry Porter re- 
turns from last year’s backfield, 
which led the Pac-10 in total of- 
fense and rushing. That's a 
problem, because the Cougars 
need to score points more than 
most teams. Last fall their de- 
fense gave up 25.6 points and 
356 yards per game, and it fig- 
ures to be even weaker in ’86. 
One exception: linebacker Brian 
Forde, who had twice as many 
tackles last season (131) as 
anyone else on the squad. 

JAIME DIAZ 
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1 years ago, a study by 
a State University of New 
York at Cortland geography 
professor declared Fresno the 
least desirable city in which to 
live. Even the raisin business is 
drying up. Nor does the city's 
highly successful football team 
get any respect. Last season 
FRESNO STATE routed previ- 
ously unbeaten Bowling Green 
51-7 in the California Bowl to 
finish as the only undefeated I-A. 
team in the country, and the AP 
left the Bulldogs out of its final 
Top 20. Last year ESPN broad- 
cast four PCAA games; this 
year it has scheduled one. Fres- 
no will definitely be on the tube, 
though. In fact, Fresno will be a 
CBS miniseries starring Carol 
Burnett. The producers promise 
that Fresnowill reveal “the pow- 
er, the passion, the produce.” 

Laugh at their cantaloupes, 
but don’t laugh at their football. 
Last season the Bulldogs led 
the nation in scoring with 39.1 
points per game. This fall, with 
most everyone back at the of- 
fensive skill positions, they will 
be even more exciting. 

Coach Jim Sweeney's son, 
Kevin, returns at quarterback. 


PCAA 


Sweeney, who has passed for 
8,260 yards in three seasons, 
should break Doug Flutie’s 
NCAA career record of 10,579 
yards. He has excellent targets 
in Gene Taylor (30 receptions 
for 545 yards in '85) and Ste- 
phen Baker (29 for 844), Tail- 
back James Williams led the 
PCAA last fall in rushing with 
1,024 yards and scored 13 TDs. 
Placekicker Barry Belli looks to 
improve upon the 100 points he 
scored in ’85. Defensively, the 
Bulldogs have a pair of superb 
outside linebackers in 63”, 
235-pound Cliff Hanneman and 
6’ 3”, 225-pound David Gray- 
son, the son and namesake of 
the Oakland Raiders’ three-time 
All-AFL safety. 

At NEVADA-LAS VEGAS, 
interim coach Wayne Nunnely 
takes over a troubled program. 
Eleven players had scrapes with 
the law (everything from theft to 
assault) in a two-month period 
before Nunnely replaced Har- 
vey Hyde last April. Nunnely, 
UNLV's backfield coach in 
1985, will have the Rebels run- 


weeney, who has 8,260 aerial yards, should surpass Flutie’s career mark of 10,579 this se 


ning. Kirk Jones has gained 
1,880 yards over the last two 
seasons, and he will be spelled 
by Johnny Nunley, a 1985 juco 
All-America. 

Chuck Shelton, the rookie 
coach at UTAH STATE, inherits 
an NFL-sized offensive line (it 
averages 6’ 4%”, 279 pounds) 
that is anchored by Navy Tuia- 


PROJECTION "85 RECORD 


1. FRESNO STATE (11-0-1) 
2. FULLERTON (6-5) 
3. UNLV (5-5-1) 
(6-6) 


4, LONG BEACH ST. 
5. SAN JOSE STATE (2-8-1) 


6. PACIFIC (6-7) 
7, UTAH STATE (3-8) 
8, NEWMEXICOST. (1-10) 


sosopo, a 305-pound guard 
who is a cousin of 49er defen- 
sive tackle Manu Tuiasosopo. 
The Aggies’ most potent weap- 
on is Dene Garner, who as a 
freshman last fall converted 16 
of 20 field-goal attempts, in- 
cluding a 58-yarder. Heading 
the defense will be All-PCAA 


Son. 


MOSWOWN GUVHOIL 


linebacker Al Smith, who made 
138 tackles in 1985. 

After two seasons NEW MEX- 
ICO STATE has yet to win a 
game in the PCAA. New coach 
Mike Knoll has added 22 J.C. 
players and some needed disci- 
pline. Last spring any player 
who did not have at least a C in 
every class ran at 5:45 each 
morning. Hurtin’ for certain, the 
Aggies will be in better shape to 
grab that first victory. 

SAN JOSE STATE lost 24 
players to injuries last fall and 
suffered its worst season in 15 
years, Healthy again, the Spar- 
tans have moved K.C. Clark, 
their top rusher in’85, to the sec- 
ondary to make room for Kenny 
Jackson, who rushed for 1,111 
yards last fall at the College of 
San Mateo. 

CAL STATE-FULLERTON 
had four seniors drafted by the 
NFL, but the Titans still have 
Rick Calhoun. Last year he was 
first-team all-conference as a 
kick returner and second-team 
as a running back. Calhoun 
should find plenty of running 
room behind All-PCAA guard 
Mark Stephenson and tackle 
Matt Fitts, a 22-year-old sopho- 
more who once pitched in the 
Mets organization. 

LONG BEACH STATE will 
sorely miss quarterback Doug 
Gaynor, a fourth-round draft 
pick by the Cincinnati Bengals, 
Though sophomore Jeff Gra- 
ham may not yet be a full 
Gaynor, he should find targets 
without a high degree of difficul- 
ty. The 49ers have the confer- 
ence’s top two alltime pass- 
catchers in fullback Mark Tem- 
pleton (163 receptions) and 
wide receiver Charles Lockett 
(151). All-PCAA tight end Greg 
Locy also returns. 

PACIFIC will be the league's 
“hue and cry” team. On offense, 
Hue Jackson, an accomplished 
runner and passer, will operate 
the wishbone. On defense, the 
Tigers, who have holes in the 
secondary, will cry. 

BRUCE ANDERSON 
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Tandy 102 


A Slimmer, Lighter Version of 
Our Famous Model 100 Portable 


*499 


Built-In Word Processing, 


Communications, Difector’ Scheduler and BASIC — 


The ultimate in portability 

How do you go about improving the #1 
portable computer in America? By making it 
even more portable! 

Introducing the Tandy 102, a new slimline 
version of our popular Model 100. The Tandy 
102 has the same advanced features as the 
Model 100 and is compatible with the same 
Radio Shack hardware and software. But it 
weighs only three pounds and comes in a 
more compact size of 1!/2 x 117/s x 81/2" It’s 
real computing power that goes anywhere! 


Five built-in management programs 
The Tandy 102 comes with five programs 
built right into user memory. Use the 102 as a 

word processor, an address/phone directory, 
appointment calendar and telephone auto- 
dialer, Access other computers or national in- 
formation services by phone with the Tandy 
102’s built-in direct-connect modem. You can 


— 


even write your own programs in BASIC. 
Where else can you get so much computer for 
such a low price? 


Power to go, power to grow 

The Tandy 102 may be small, but its func- 
tions rival that of a desktop’s. In addition to 
the built-in programs and modem, you get 
24,000 characters of memory, a very readable 
40 x8 liquid crystal display, plus RS-232C, 
cassette and bar-code reader interfaces. All 
this on a battery-powered portable. 

And you can expand your Tandy 102 for 
even more versatility. Add a Disk/Video Inter- 
face for 184K of disk storage and connection 
to a television. Or add a portable 31/2" disk 
drive that runs on batteries. We’ve got a wide 
selection of applications software, and even 
carrying cases. 

Drop by your local Radio Shack today and see 
the new Tandy 102 (26-3803). 


® 


The Technology Store” 


A DIVISION OF TANDY CORPORATION 


Price applies at Radio Shack Computer Centers and participating stores and dealers. 


SCOUTING REPORTS 


T he talo has made its way up 
from Tuscaloosa to Ten- 
nessee. Seems that one eve- 
ning, as Bear Bryant was leaving 
the Alabarna field house, a 
passerby stopped him. “Coach, 
you left the light on in your of- 
fice,” he said. 

“No,” Bryant replied. “That's 
just Donahue up there making a 
legend out of me.” 


Nattiel is a dangerous Gator. 


The midnight-oil-burning aide 
was Ken Donahue, now 61. Two 
years ago TENNESSEE coach 
Johnny Majors lured Donahue 
to Knoxville to be the Volun- 
teers’ defensive coordinator, 
and late last season the Dona- 
hue Show was earning rave no- 
tices, limiting its final seven op- 
ponents to a total of 34 points. 
Nine starters return from that 
unit, including standout line- 
backers Dale Jones, Darrin 
Miller and Kelly Ziegler and 
safoty Charlos Davis. 
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Majors believes in playing 
fuolball the Neyland way, with 
the emphasis on D and the kick- 
ing game, but the Vols also de- 
ploy speed better than anyone 
else in the conference. Deep 
threats Joey Clinkscales and 
Sam Graddy aro fastor than a 
bluetick coonhound, which hap- 
pens to be Tennessee's mascot. 
Keith Davis, who averaged 4.9 
yards per carry as a freshman 
last fall, is a game-breaker. All 
that’s needed is a quarterback. 
The candidates are Jeff Francis 
and Randy Sanders, Francis 
was the leading candidate until 
Sanders completed 10 of 12 
passes in the spring game. 

Only a year ago ALABAMA 
boosters were swapping bitter- 
sweet drolleries about coach 
Ray Perkins. “D'ya hear 'Bama's 
getting a Chinese coach?” went 
one. “Win Wun Soon.” Handi- 
cappers had Perkins riding an 
outgoing Tide of discontent. 
Then, quarterback Mike Shula, 
the son of Perkins's old coach, 
Don Shula, turned 'Bama’s for- 
tunes Bearish once again. Shula 
is such an accurate thrower— 
last year he led two charges, 
both in the final 65 seconds, to 
beat Georgia and Auburn—that 
you have to wonder why he isn't 
allowed to unload more often. A 
brutal schedule (Ohio State, 
Notre Dame and every SEC 
contender but Georgia) will test 
the Tide, which has 17 first- 
teamers returning. Among them 
are linebackers Cornelius Ben- 
nett, a two-time All-America, 
and Wayne Davis, who led the 
team in tackles last fall with 125; 
and kicker Van Tiffin, the Tide's 
career scoring leader with 234 
points. 

Every year GEORGIA coach 
Vince Dooley makes noises 
abauit opening up his offense, 
and every season the Dawgs 
end up running and running and 
tunning some more. There's no 
roason for this soason to bo any 


different. Georgia has a veteran 
offensive line, four fine running 
backs and an unproven passer, 
James Jackson, at quarterback. 
Of the best of his runners, Keith 
Henderson, Dooley says, “He's 
a football play-uh, and you have 
to be a football play-uh to know 
what that means.” Still, Dooley 
insists he'll air it out. Last spring 
he installed a shotgun anda split 
backfield. Don't believe any of it: 
When Dooley won the national 
title in the ’81 Sugar Bowl, the 
Dawgs completed one pass. 
Two names to remember on 
defense are noseguard Henry 
Harris, who made seven tackles 
behind the line of scrimmage 
against Georgia Tech last year, 
and end Richard Tardits, who's 
from Biarritz, France. Tardits 
had never played foothall he- 
fore joining the team as a walk- 
on in the spring of '85. “I saw a 
game on television in France, 
and it looked interosting,” he 


Miller (45) will top off another ferocious Donahue defense. 


says. Last spring Tardits was so 
impressive that Dooley dramati- 
cally stopped a scrimmage to 
award hima scholarship. 

FLORIDA will feel the brunt of 
the NCAA sanctions meted out 
for cheating during the Charley 
Pell era, But the slight build and 
stout heart of quarterback Ker- 
win Bell and the daredevil 
catches of Ricky (the Rocket) 
Nattiel (31 receptions for 653 
yards in '85) should keep the 
Gators together, even if running 
backs Neal Anderson and John. 
L. Williams were both grabbed 
up in the NFL draft’s first round. 
The question is whether a lack 
of depth—the Gators must 
make do with 75 scholarship 
players—will catch up with Flor- 
ida by November, when it faces 
Auburn and Georgia 

Scratch the name of one 
Heisman Trophy winner at 
AUBURN—Bo ain't there no 
mo'—and write in the name of 
another, Pat Sullivan, the former 
Tiger passing star, whom coach 
Pat Dyo has brought back to tu- 


tor his quarterbacks. Like Doo- 
ley, Dye talks as if he wants to 
throw. Problem is, Jeff Burger 
isn't a great passer—he com- 
pleted only 19 throws last fall as 
part of a three-quarterback 
rotation—and wideout Freddy 
Weygand, the team’s leading 
receiver in ’85, dropped out of 
school over the summer. Also, 
tailback Brent Fullwood, Bo's 
successor, is good enough to 
convince Dye to scrap the Fly- 
ing Tigers notion and stick with 
an overland attack. Last year 
Fullwood gained 684 yards on 
92 attempts for a 7.4-yard aver- 
age. All-America center Ben 
Tamburello leads the offensive 
line, which must make do with- 
out two-year starter Steve Wil- 
son, who left school on the heels 
of Weygand. 

In tho five years Wayne Hall 
was Auburn's defensive line 
coach, all but one of his starters 
made All-SEC and seven made 
pro teams. Hall moves up to de- 
fensive coordinator, and the 
line, which will be anchored by 
Tracy Rocker, should again be 
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If he fulfills his potential, Fullwood will fill some big shoes. 


outstanding. Tom Powell, who 
picked off six passes last year, 
is the mainstay of a veteran sec- 
ondary. The Tigers, however, 
lost their placekicker, Chris 
Johnson. He, too, was a summer 
dropout. 

For LSU the most exciting 
play took place during the 
off-season, when quarterback 
Mickey Guidry and linebacker 
Ron Sancho came upon an 
overturned tanker truck, which 
had spilled lethal hydrochloric 
acid onto a state highway. For 
saving the life of the driver, the 
two Tigers earned the Excep- 
tional Bravery Award from the 
city of Baton Rouge. LSU's of- 
fense will be considerably less 
stirring, partly because of coach 
Bill Arnsparger’s cautious na- 
ture and partly because last 
year's starting backfield—quar- 
terback Jeff Wickersham and 
running backs Dalton Hilliard 
and Garry James—must be re- 
placed. The defense is splendid, 
though. Ten starters are back, 
including All-America lineback- 
er Michael Brooks. 

KENTUCKY calls running 
backs Mark Higgs and Mark Lo- 
gan the Marks Brothers. But the 
Cats’ offensive line looks like 
coconuts, which could make the 
season seem very long for both 
Marks, quarterback Bill Ransdell 
and freshman tailback Al Baker, 


who's one of the best of the 
class of '90. Coach Jerry Clai- 
borne’s wide-tackle-six de- 
fonse gives up plenty of yard- 
age but is supposed to force a 
turnover before the goal line is 
under siege. If the Cats can get 
a win for every down lineman 
in their defensive front, they 
should be happy. 

Former VANDERBILT quar- 
terback Watson Brown re- 
places George Macintyre as 
coach of the Commodores. As 
offensive coordinator, Brown 
designed the pass-happy at- 
tack that set 37 school records 
in 1982 and gave Vandy its only 
winning season of the ’80s. To 
stop the jokes about the Com- 
modores, Brown spent spring 
practice tinkering with every 
formation imaginable, including 
‘one with no running backs. The 
expectations are considerable; 
the Nashville Tennessean has 
already run a seven-part series 
on Brown'slife. He's 36. 

As usual, Vandy has several 
good skill people, particularly 
Pass catchers. Tailback Everett 
Crawford led the SFC in receiv- 
ing last fall with 50 grabs for 533 
yards. Carl Parker, who hauled 
in 45 passes for 493 yards as 
Crawford’s backup, has been 
moved to tight end. The split end 
is Gerald (Boo) Mitchell, who 
caught 45 passes for 739 yards. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE also has 
called upon a glorious quarter 
back from its past in hopes of 
sprucing up a mediocre present. 
Rockey Felker is chucking the 
wishbone installed by his prede- 
cessor, Emory Bellard. “We're 
gonna open it up and go,” says 
Felker, who, at 33, is the youn- 
gest head coach in Division |. 
Quarterback Don Smith, who 
led the league in total offense 
last fall, will direct a multiple-set 
attack. Smith's favorite target is 
Louis Clark (21 receptions for 
463 yards in '85), who may be 
the best tight end in the confer- 
ence. Last season at this time, 
Bellard predicted that he would 
win the SEC. The Bulldogs 
wound up 0-6 in league play, An 
SEC schedule that sends him 
out of state just once should 
make Nockey’s rookie row a bit 
easier to hoe. 

The MISSISSIPPI backfield 
includes Robert (Thunder) 
Smith and Shawn (Lightning) 
Sykes, but the real boomers 
overhead will be the rainmaking 
punts of All-America Bill Smith. 


PROJECTION 85 RECORD 


1. TENNESSEE 

2. ALABAMA 

3. GEORGIA 

4, FLORIDA 

5. AUBURN 

6. LSU 

7. KENTUCKY 

8, VANDERBILT 

9. MISSISSIPPI ST. 
10. MISSISSIPPI 


(9-1-2) 
(9-2-1) 
(7-3-2) 
(9-1-1) 


(8-4) 
(9-2-1) 
(5-6) 
(3-7-1) 
(5-6) 
(4-6-1) 


He has unloaded at least one 
50-yard kick in each of 26 
straight games, has a 92-yarder 
to his credit and, last season, 
had 25 of his kicks downed in- 
side the 20-yard line. Of course, 
when a punter is your mast po- 
tent weapon, it doesn't speak 
well for your offense. The de- 
fense is sounder. Nine starters 
are back, including linebacker 
Jeff Herrod, who had 136 tack- 
les last season. 

ALEXANDER WOLFF 


continued 
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SCOUTING F 


f only you could tell the pro- 

grams without a rap sheet. 
The SWC is loaded with talent, 
but the NCAA has already 
nailed two teams for various vi- 
olations and may put the collar 
on four more. Last season four 
SWC teams went to bowls and 
three won. Two of those win- 
ners, Texas A & M and Baylor, 
remain largely intact. Six con- 
ference teams might have made 
postseason appearances had 
the law not intervened, In the 
face of all this godlessness, the 
teams are hereby presented in 
order of cleanliness. 

RICE \s the lone SWC school 
in the Lone Star State above 
suspicion. That may explain why 
the Owls haven't had @ winning 
season in 22 years and why 
Hooter Hysteria reigned after a 
two-game win streak last fall. 
Although eight starters return on 
both offense and defense, the 
coach doesn't for the third time 
in four years. Replacing Watson 
Brownis Jerry Berndt, who went 
west from Penn, where he was 
1-9 in his first season before 
reeling off four consecutive Ivy 
League titles. “I've walked into 
living rooms that [Penn State's] 
Joe Paterno had been in the 


A costarter the last three years, Carlson will operate the Baylor option by himself this season. 


swe 


night before,” says Berndt. “To 
me, that’s the hardest sell in the 
country. It can't be any tougher 
down here.” Umm. The last 
coach to go to Rice from Penn 
was John Heisman, and he had 
a record of 14-18-3 from 1924 
to ’27, | looter history is a lot to 
overcome. 

Despite having only three de- 
fensive starters back, offensc 
|s ARKANSAS Coach Ken Hat- 
field's main concern. Quarter- 
back Greg Thomas has mas- 
tered the flexbone, but his in- 
ability to pass cost the Hogs 
dearly in their two losses last 
fall. The team spent so much 
time this spring working on the 
passing game that, Thomas 
says, “| thought | was at Brigham 
Young.” Without an accurate 
Thomas, the SWC's best pair of 
wideouts, James Shibest and 
Donnie Centers, are left-outs. 
Shibest’s reception total fell 
from 51 in 1984 to 20 last 
year, and he tied a linebacker 
for the team lead in TD catches 
with two, 

The ground game is solid. 
Sophomore James Rouse, who 


rushed for 550 yards and eight 
touchdowns in '85 and was 
named the league’s Offensive 
Newcomer of the Year, should 
sweep for 1,000 behind all- 
conference guard Limbo Parks 
and 320-pound guard Freddie 
Childress. All-SWC nosetackle 
Tony Cherico, who sports a 
quasi-Mohawk he calls “white 
walls,” exocls on the young 
but very quick—defense. It will 
be hard-pressed to match last 
year's unit, which didn’t allow a 
rushing touchdown in the SWG 
and gave up only 11.7 points per 
game. “We've got a bunch of 
pups," says Cherico, “They're 
kamikaze types.” Watch out. 
There are no black marks 
against BAYLOR unless you 
count assistant coach FA. Dry, 
who was head coach at TCU 
while improprieties occurred in 
the Horned Frogs’ football pro- 
gram. If the Bears can avoid the 
Dry look, they may well be play- 
ing on New Year's Day. Their 
last line of defense is outstand- 
ing. Cornerback Ron Francis led 
the SWC in interceptions last 
fall with six. and free. safety 
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Thomas Everett was All-Ameri- 
ca. Up front, senior tackle Steve 
Grumbine (6’ 5”, 269 pounds) 
shed his baby fat and attained 
monsterdom last year. Grant 
Teatf, in his 15th year as Bay- 
lor's coach, has deemed these 
three defenders the best he has 
ever had at their positions. By 
season's end, Teaff may be 
heaping similar praise on all 
conference linebacker Ray Ber- 
ry, who had 113 tackles in'85. 

Quarterback Cody Carlson, 
elected cocaptain for the third 
straight year, runs the offense 
behind the conference’s best 
center, John Adickes. For three 
seasons the 6’ 3” Carlson split 
time with Tom Muecke, who has 
graduated, “Together or sepa- 
rate, Cody is outstanding,” says 
Teaff. All-SWC split end Matt 
Clark (29 catches for 540 yards 
in ’85) heads an excellent and 
fleet group of wideouts. Like the 
1980 Bears, the '86 team comes 
off a surprisingly good season 
climaxed by a bowl victory 
(Liberty) over a favored team 
(LSU). The '80 unit won the 
SWC by three games. 

“TEXAS TECH is like water 
heated to 211 degrees,” says 
the Red Raiders’ new coach, 
David MeWilliams. “It's close to 
boiling. I'm here to add that one 
more degree.” McWilliams, who 
was defensive coordinator at 
Texas, spent the spring trying to 
instill a winning attitude in a 
team that has never won the 
conference title. He drilled the 
Raiders in game-on-the-line sit- 
uations, like working on blacking 
57-yard field goals. Two kickers 
beat Tech in '85 with boots of 
that distance. The return game 
is particularly sound because 
of Wayne Walker and Tyrone 
Thurman, Last fall Walker aver- 
aged 27.3 yards per kickoff re- 
turn, Gaughit 26 passes and ran 
six reverses for a total of 208 
yards. At 5’ 3”, 130 pounds, the 
squirmin’ Thurman ranked sixth 
in the country in punt returns 
with a 13.5-yard average and 
last in Division | Ain size. 


The defense will feature all- 
conference linebacker Brad 
Hastings, who has made 312 
tackles over the last two sea- 
sons, and cornerback Roland 
Mitchell, a high jumper who has 
cleared 7’ 314”. In short, with 15 
first-stringers returning from a 
‘squad that lost four games by a 
total of six points, the Red Raid- 
ers should show that one de- 
gree of improvement—that is, 
unless an NCAA investigation 
into alleged recruiting violations 
cools them off. 

Former players have alleged 
that TEXAS coach Fred Akers 
and his staff encouraged them 
to scalp their tickets. Akers de- 
nies the charges. Although he 
isn't under fire from the NCAA 
yet, he is taking heat from alums. 
who are fed up with back-to- 
back losses to hated Texas 
A & Mand with seven bowl de- 
feats in the last nine years. 
Some say Akers must win the 
SWC litle to save his job. In Jan- 
uary he hired six new assistants, 
including Dwain Painter, who 
had been offensive coordinator 
at Georgia Tech. Painter favors 
a “controlled passing game," 
which should make good use of 
versatile quarterback Bret Staf- 
ford. Akers will probably stay 
conservative, however, relying 
onhis excellent running backs— 
including Charles Hunter (747 
yards in ’85), Darron Norris (6.4 
yards per carry), Eric Metcalf 
(4.9 yards per carry) and Edwin 
Simmons his usual stout de 
fense, and kicker Jeff Ward, 
who has connected on 46 of 59 
field-goal attempts over the 
past three seasons. 

No player is more pivotal to 
an SWC team than junior quar- 
terback Kevin Murray is to 
TEXAS A & lM He holds the key 
not only to the Aggies’ offense 
but also to a car that has made 
him the subject of an NCAA in- 
vestigation. If eligible, Murray, 
with whom A & M last year be- 
came the first SWC team to av- 
erage more than 200 yards on 
the ground as well as in the air, 


could stir Heisman hype as a ju- 
nior. Fullback Roger Vick, who 
gained /64 yards as a costarter 
in '85, and speedster Keith 
Woodside (7.5 yards per car- 
ty) provide the balance for 
the strong-armed Murray, who 
threw for a Cotton Bowl record 
292 yards in last season's win 
over Auburn. 

The defense will be even bet- 
ter than 1985's league-leading 
unit. Junior safety Kip Corring- 
ton, whose transcript is marred 
only by a B in English Rhetoric 
Prior to the 14th Century, mas- 
terminds a group that staged 
four crucial goal-line stands last 
fall. Up tront, all seven starters 
are back, including noseguard 
Sammy O’Brient, end Rod Sad- 
dler and linebackers Todd How- 
ard and Johnny Holland. “A lot 
of times, | just think back and 
think how good we can be,” 
says Holland, an All-America. 
But beware: The last Aggie unit 
favored to repeal as champs 
finished 3-7. 

HOUSTONis in turmoil. Texas 
newspapers have reported aca- 
demic improprieties, cash pay- 
ments from coach Bill Yeoman 
and his assistants to players, 
and the use of athletic depart- 
ment credit cards hy players to 
buy gas, The student senate has 
Passed a resolution calling tor 
the abolition of funding for the 
athletic department by 1990, Fi- 
nally, poor grades kept Gerald 
Landry, the finest quarterback 
the Cougars have ever had, out 
of spring practice. Landry is the 
linchpin of the offense, which 
last year had more yards and 
fewer turnovers than any Hous- 


PROJECTION ’85 RECORD 


4. TEXASA &M 
2. BAYLOR 

3. ARKANSAS 
4. TEXAS 

5. SMU 

6. TEXAS TECH 
7. HOUSTON 

8. TCU 

9. RICE 


(10-2) 


ton team since 1979. The de- 
fense, however, set school rec- 
ords for first downs, yards, 
touchdowns and points allowed. 
This season, says Yeoman, the 
defense is “not very big and aw- 
fully young.” Look for more rec- 
ords to fall. 

Neither smu nor TCU will 
be eligible for the conference 
championship or for a bowl 


game. The Mustangs were ox 
Pected to win the title last year, 
but probation struck, morale 
dropped and no relief is in sight. 
On the other hand, after the 
NCAA sanctions were handed 
down, the players were free to 
transfer without having to sit out 
for a year. None took advantage 
of the offer. “A lot of people 
may have thought there would 
be a mass exodus,” says coach 
Bobby Collins. “But we're still 
here, and our goal is to get 
through this.” 

The Ponies do have the 
league's top returning rusher in 


Rouse should be even more difficult to catch as a sophomore. 


Jeff Atkins (810 yards in ’85) 
and its Defensive Player of the 
Year in noseguard Jerry Ball, 
Both return to new alignments. 
SMU will use a split backfield 
along with its usual | formation 
on offense and will shift from a 
3-4 toa4-3 on defense, 

One game into last season 
TCU coach Jim Wacker volun- 
tarily revealed an array of in 


fractions involving a booster 
slush fund set up during Dry's 
fenure. and he kicked seven 
players off the team for accept- 
ing payoffs. The promising club 
went down the tubes, and the 
NCAA put the Frags on proha- 
tion for three years, TCU has 41 
of its top 44 players trom last 
season, including quarterback 
Scott Ankrom, whose ankle inju 
ry last year contributed to the 
Frogs’ collapse; all-conference 
guard W.C. Nix; and senior 
noseguard Kent Tramel, who 
has 315 career tackles. 

HANK HERSCH 
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RIGHAM YOUNG coach 

LaVell Edwards has worn a 
dour look even as his Cougars 
have outclassed their under- 
manned, bombs-away confer- 
ence and joined the elite of Divi- 
sion I-A. But don’t misjudge him. 
“People say I'm not a happy 
man,” says Edwards. “! am. It's 
just that sometimes | forget to 
tell my face.” 

Edwards isn’t smiling over the 
departures of quarterback Rob- 
bie Bosco and acrobatic wide 
receiver Glen Kozlowski. But the 
BYU offense will again be an ae- 
tial circus. Either Steve Lindsley 
or Mike Young, the brother of 
former Cougar quarterback 
Steve, will inherit the well-cush- 
ioned pocket in Provo. “If we 
have difficulty this year,” says 
Edwards of his talented pair, “it 
will not be because of the quar- 
terbacks.” Or the receivers. Se- 
nior Mark Bellini, a 180-pound 
Smurf who runs a 4.37 40, al- 
ready has 100 career catches, 
and tight end Trevor Molini had 
63 receptions last year. 

Like hair spray, the Cougar 
offensive line excels in the sub- 
tle hold, but Edwards is rightfully 
concerned that only one starter, 
junior guard John Borgia, re- 
turns to advance the state of the 
art in collegiate pass blocking. 
The new unit will get plenty of 
experience in practice against a 
mountainous defensive line. Ja- 
son Buck, a quick 6’ 6”, 274- 
pound defensive tackle; 6’ 2”, 
272-pound noseguard Dave Fu- 
trell; and 6’ 6”, 275-pound de- 
fensive tackle Shawn Knight are 
one of the best three-down 
fronts in the nation. 

BYU has won or shared the 
WAC title in each of the last 10 
years, and the Cougars should 
win another league crown this 
season. Their toughest noncon- 
ference game figures to be 
against Washington. So by the 
final polls, Edwards may be a 
visiblyhappy man. 

The only loss last season for 
AIR FORCE, a 28-21 defeat at 
BYU, cost it the WAC title. The 
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Falcons averaged 36 points a 
game in '85, but quarterback 
Bart Weiss, who ran coach Fish- 
er DeBerry's flexbone so deftly, 
has graduated, and DeBerry 
hasn't found a suitable succes- 
sor. The best returning receiver, 
Tyrone Jeffcoat, caught three 
passes last fall, so the Falcons 
may have trouble keeping de- 
fenses honest. When drives 
stall, punter Mark Simon, who 
led the nation with a 47.3-yard 
average, will blast away into the 
rarefied Colorado air. Outstand- 
ing in the defense are corner- 
back Tom Rottello, who had 
eight interceptions in ’85, and 
linebacker Terry Maki. 

Last year UTAH inspired the 


Bellini has come down with 100 career catches for 1,590 yards. 


cry, “Hey, who are these guys?” 
on its way to a third-place WAC 
finish. The Utes have an excel- 
lent combo in quarterback Larry 
Egger, who threw for 2,988 
yards in ‘85, and wide receiver 
Loren Richey, who made 73 
catches, But they'll need im- 
provement on defense. Last 
year they gave up 463 yards 
and 29 points a game. 

HAWAII is coming off its first 
nonwinning season in eight 
years. Quarterback Gregg Tip- 
ton underwent shoulder surgery 
in the off-season and running 
backs Coyle Permetter and Ju- 
nior Lopati still have not fully re- 
covered from knee surgery. The 
Rainbow Warriors will rely on 
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their defense, led by linebacker 
ML. Johnson, the team's MVP 
last fall. Coach Dick Tomey is 
most concerned with avoiding 
Hawaii's customary slow start. 
“We have a lot of kids from the 
mainland,” says Tomey, “and 
during the off-season some- 


PROJECTION 5 RECORD 
4. BYU (11-3) 
2. AIRFORCE (12-1) | 
3. UTAH (8-4) 
4. HAWAII (4-6-2) | 
5, COLORADO STATE (5-7) | 
6. SANDIEGO STATE (5-6-1) 
7. WYOMING (3-8) 
8. NEW MEXICO. (3-8) 
9. UTEP (1-10) 
| EH 


times it’s difficult to keep track 
of them.” 

At COLORADO STATE, full- 
back Steve Bartalo could be- 
come the first player ever to 
lead the conference in rushing 
for four straight years. Quarter- 
back Kelly Stouffer, who com- 
pleted nearly 60% of his passes 
i185, also is back. But the Rams 
are plagued with an all-too-typi- 
cal WAC defense, which last 
year gave up 27 points and 466 
yards per game. 

SAN DIEGO STATE and 
WYOMING both have new 
coaches. Denny Stolz will 
switch the Aztecs from a 3-4 to 
a 4-3 defense, and the Cow- 
boys’ Dennis Erickson will scrap 
the wishbone and start throwing 
the ball. NEW MEXICO coach 
Joe Lee Dunn wants to keep his 
job, so he recruited 19 players 
from J.C.’s and only 3 from high 
schools. “It’s a win now or else 
situation here,” says Dunn. 

UTEP will have to content it- 
self with savoring ils stunning 
upset of BYU last season. That 
was the only victory of the year 
for the Miners, who aro 15 111 
since 1975. To win, they need 
more overachievers like Robert 
Murray, their 5’8”, 155-pound 
cornerback, who had 74 unas- 
sisted tackles in’85. 

JAIME DIAZ 
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k February, PENN STATE 
coach Joe Paterno toldall but 
2 of his 14 fifth-year players to 
skip spring practice. “I think ev- 
ery college student should be 
able lo enjoy al leaslone spring, 
smell the flowers, play some 
golf,” says Paterno. He has ev- 
ery reason to be pleased with 
his veterans. Not only are they 


talented but they also are 
hungry to win the national cham- 
pionship that narrowly eluded 
them last year. “| think it's obvi 
ous that's our goal,” says DJ. 
Dozier. who will try to become 
the first player ever to lead the 
Nittany Lions in rushing for four 
straight seasons. "| think that's 
why most of the fifth-year se- 
niors are back. Some of them 
changed their minds about leav- 
ing after we lost to Oklahoma in 
the Orange Bowl.” 

Says center Keith Radecic, 
“Ithelped me make up my mind 
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Testaverde completed 61% of his passes in ‘85 for 3,238 yards. 


INDEPENDENTS 


|just couldn't walk away without 
giving it another shot,” 

Shane Conlan, the latest in 
the line of great Penn State line- 
backers, says, “It played a part 
in my decision. | haven't done as 
much as| wanted to do.” 


Penn State is so loaded that 
Paterno can't point to a weak- 
ness. Returning from last sea- 
son's 11-1 squad are 19 of the 
top 22 offensive players and 18 
of the top 22 defenders. What. 
no '85 starter at right corner- 
back or strong safety? Never 
fear, Paterno saw that problem 
coming and has a bunch of first- 
rate athletes ready to compete 
at those two positions 

Plenty of people do question 
the ability of quarterback John 
Shaffer, who completed a woe- 
ful 45.2% of his passes last fall 


and threw three interceptions in 
the Orange Bowl. Says Shaffer, 
“| haven't lost my confidence 
People think they know every- 
thing, but they don't. | admit | 
didn’t play well, but there was 
more tot than that.” 

Paterno agrees. “Last year 
we asked our receivers to read 
the defense and adjust on the 
run,” he says. “It was the same 
offense we used with Todd 
Blackledge, but last year's 
receivers weren't experienced 
enough to handle it. We've sim- 
plified things. We'll go to a more 
control-type passing game, We 
will throw more short passes.” 
lf Shaffer falters again, Matt 
Knizner, who completed 8 of 11 
thraws in relief in the Orange 
Bowl, will take over. 

Paterno has grown especially 
fond of this team Far the first 
time in 21 years as coach of 
Penn State, he didn’t name cap- 
tains at the end of spring prac- 
tice because, he says, “We've 
got so many leaders, | didn’t 
think it would be fair. We might 
just have game captains.” 
Moreover, all 25 of the 1982 re- 
cruits, who make up the heart of 
the squad, are expected to 
graduate, This year the football 
teamis celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary with a season-long 
salute to “A Century of Excel- 
lence.” |he 1986 Lions should 
live up to the billing 

MIAMI coach Jimmy John 
son was also an old softie last 
spring. He likes his team so 
much that he used only 18 of the 
20 days allowed for spring prac- 
tice. With 18 starters returnina 
from last season’s 10—2 squad, 
Johnson said his most pressing 
problem was finding a backup 
center. In truth, Johnson did 
suffer two unexpected losses: 
tackle Paul Bertucell) and All- 
America tight end Willie Smith 
both decided to forgo their final 
year of eligibility. Still, the Hurri- 
canes are loaded 


The most valuable returnee is 
Vinny Testaverde, who, along 
with predecessors Jim Kelly 
and Bernie Kosar, has turned 
Miami into the Quarterback LI of 
the 80s. Since 1979 those three 
have completed a total of 1,107 
of 1,787 passes for 14,705 
yards and 94 touchdowns, and 
the Hurricanes have gone 
51-16 over that span in games 
in which they started, The 6’ 5”, 
218-pound Testaverde finished 
fifth in last season's Heisman 
voting. He has run a 4.75 40, has 
a 30-inch vertical leap and car 
full-squat 500 pounds. In his 
off-campus apartment hangs a 
poster that reads IF YOU GAN 
DREAM GREAT DREAMS, THEY CAN 
COME TRUE. Says Testaverde, 
“We can go all the way this 
season.” 

For targets, Testaverde will 
have three speedsters—Mike Ir- 
vin, who hauled in 46 passes last 
fall, including 9 for TDs; Brian 
Blades, who averaged 21.9 
yards per catch; and Brett Perri- 
man, who averaged 18.8 yards 
per grab. The defense will be 
anchored by All-America tackle 
Jerome Brown and linebacker 
George Mira Jr, the team’s 
leading tackler (135 in '85) and 
hardest hitter. In short, if the Hur- 
ricanes can avoid the cackiness 
that set in before last season's 
35-7 Sugar Bowl loss to Ten- 
nessee and can adjust to their 
fourth defensive coordinator in 
jour years—Dave Wannstedt 
from Southern Cal—Testa- 
vordo's dream may come true, 

Upstate, in Tallahassee, 
FLORIDA STATE (9-3 in '85) 
has a bevy of young players 
who could be real good before 
their time, At midseason last 
year, coach Bobby Bowden 
said of his highly touted class of 
1985 recruits, "We have red- 
shirts who could be starting a lot 
of big games for us.” Running 
back Sammie Smith, for exam- 
ple, had 74 yards on 12 carries 
in a 17-13 upset of Nebraska 
before being redshirted with a 
fractured leq. "He has danger 


written all over him,” says Bow- 
den. So do 300-pound tackle 
Pat (Mt.) Tomberlin, safety Stan 
Shiver and 6’ 4”, 251-pound 
tight end Pat Carter. 
Quarterback injuries have be- 
deviled Florida State in recent 
years, but sophomore Chip Fer- 
guson looks steel-tough. In last 
season's Gator Bowl he com- 
pleted 20 of 43 passes for 338 
yards and two touchdowns and 
was named the game's MVP de- 
spite sustaining a cracked col- 
larbone in the first quarter, Paul 
McGowan and Fred Jones, who 
combined for 241 tackles last 
fall, give the Seminoles solid 
linebacking, and FSU's kicking 
game may be as good as any- 
body's. Junior Derek Schmidt 
has converted 86 straight extra 
points—he has never missed 
since he began kicking in junior 
high—and 35 of 49 field goal at- 
tempts, including five 50- 
yarders, Senior punter Louis 
Berry has a 42.6-yard career 
average. The downers for this 


talented bunch are early games 
at Nebraska and Michigan. Then 
again, nobody is better on the 
road than Bowden, who's 4—1 at 
LSU, 2-0 at Ohio State, 2-0 at 
Arizona State, 2-1 at Nebraska 
and 1—0 at Notre Dame. 

NOTRE DAME (5-6 last sea- 
son) looks to be a year away 
from respectability, because it 
seems to have problems almost 
everywhere, including at quar- 
terback—where senior Steve 
Beuerlein may not be the an- 
swer at tailback and on both 
lines. Two exceptions: flanker 
Tim Brown, who had 25 catches 
for 397 yards in '85, and line- 
backer Mike Kovaleski, who 
made 95 tackles. 

New coach Lou Holtz is so 
pressed for runners he is con- 
sidering moving Brown, who has 
4.3 speed, to tailback. Holtz has 
already made some moves on 
defense, switching linebacker 
Robert Banks to tackle and 
bringing in former Pitt head 
coach Foge Fazio to be defen- 


Jeff Kunz (93) and Co. will try to support Holtz's decision to build a house in South Bend. 
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sive coordinator. The opener 
against Michigan could show 
the Irish how far they have to go. 
Yet, Holtz says, “I'm building a 
house in South Bend, and that's 
pretty optimistic for the coach 
at Notre Dame.” And what 
makes AD Gene Corrigan so 
sure Irish football will come 
back? "It always has,” he says. 
Also hoping for a return to 
past glory is PITTSBURGH 
(5-5-1 in ’85), where memories 
of Majors, Dorsett, Sherrill, 
Green and Marino are growing 
dim. New coach Mike Gottfried, 
whom the Panthers lured from 
Kansas, inherits plenty of talent 
along the offensive line, which 
will be led by 6’ 4”, 275-pound 
Randy Dixon, and on defense, 
where Pitt has three pro pros- 
pects in end Tony Woods and 
tackles Walter Johnson and 
Lorenzo Freeman. Gottfried’s 
biggest challenges will be to 
give the Panthers as effective a 
Passing attack as he had with 
the Jayhawks and to keep 


6-foot, 260-pound running back 
Craig (Ironhead) Heyward eligi- 
ble. Heyward can be super—as 
a freshman in '84 he averaged 
44 yards per carry—but he has 
a history of uncontrollable rage. 
He was suspended for the entire 
"85 season for hitting a school- 
mate in the face with a crutch. 


Last winter a Pittsburgh judge 
fined him $300 for throwing a 
12-year-old newspaper deliv- 
ery boy onto the hood of a car. 


NAVY was 4—7 last season 
and loses premier running back 
Napoleon McCallum. But hopes 
remain high at Annapolis. The 
Middies will look to the passing 
of Bill Byrne, who completed a 
school-record 151 throws last 
fall despite missing the last two 
games witha torn spleen, and to 
the running of Mike Smith, who 
averaged 4.9 yards per carry as 
McCallum's backup. Also cause 
for hope is a veteran lineback- 
ing corps led by Vince McBeth, 
who had 112 tackles in 10 
games last season. Moreover, 
Penn and Darinoully replace 
North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina on the schedule. If the Mid- 
dies come up with come of- 
fensive linemen and defensive 
backs, they could win seven or 


eight games. 
continued 
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At West Point, coach Jim 
Young has been slightly beyond 
brilliant. Since installing the 
wishbone two years ago, he has 
guided ARMY to 8-3-1 and 9-3 
seasons and to its first two bow! 
games. Uncle Sam has claimed 
all but seven of 1985's starters, 
including every offensive and 
defensive back except running 
back Clarence Jones. But with a 
lightweight schedule (|ennes- 
see is the lone preseason Top 
20 foe) and strong discipline 
(the Cadets suffered fewer 
turnovers—13—than any team 
in the country last year), Army 
could well make its third post- 
season appearance. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 7-3-1 in '85 
and nipping at the fringes of 
greatness under Don Nehlen, 
could get eight or nine wins, as- 
suming an iffy quarterback situ- 
ation is cleared up. Last year’s 
starter, 6’ 6”, 219:pound John 
Talley, the brother of Buffalo Bill 
linebacker Darryl Talley, has 
been moved to flanker. Nehlen 
says that Talley is possibly the 
best athlete on the team and 
that Talley “must be around the 
ball.” Hmmm. Maybe Nehlen has 
installed some direct snaps to 
the flanker. If not, either junior 
Mike Timko or junior college 
transfer Ben Reed will have to 
get the ball to Talley. An experi- 
enced defense will keep the 
Mountaineers in games until the 
offense rights itself. 

After two decades out of the 
limelight, SYRACUSE is show- 
ing signs of life. Last year the 
Orangemen went 7—5 despite a 
pass defense that was woeful 
after safety Pete Ewald went 
down with a knee injury in the 
fourth game. Ewald is back, 
along with three sophomores in 
the secondary who'll be much 
improved after a year of sea- 
soning. Says coach Dick Mac- 
Pherson, “We don't have any 
phase that will cause us to lose. 
And we have some phases that 
will help us to win.” One bright 
spot is quarterback Don Mc- 
Pherson, who led the team in 
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both rushing and passing last 
season, even though he didn't 
start until the fourth game. 

The TEMPLE program is 
making surprising strides. The 
Owls get little credit, though, be- 
cause people look at last year's 
4-7 finish and say phooey. The 
problem is the schedule. This 
fall the Owls travel to Penn 
State, BYU and Alabama. Last 
season lemple lost to Penn 
State and BYU by two points 
each, to Boston College by 
three and to Pittsburgh by four 

The Owls have a fine receiver 
in Willie Marshall, who hauled in 
40 passes for 893 yards and 
nine touchdowns. The key to 
their attack is senior running 
back Paul Palmer, wha has “Boo 
Boo” tattooed on his right arm 
and wears two stud earrings and 
a necklace with an owl on it 
Says coach Bruce Arians, “He's 
different.” Says Palmer, “I'm de- 
termined.” In '85 the 5’ 9”, 171- 
pound Palmer finished second 
nationally in both rushing (168.4 


yards per game) and all-pur- 
Pose yards (193.7). He has run 
for more than 100 yards in 12 
consecutive games, a streak 
that includes a 206-yard perfor- 
mance against Penn State last 
season. 

Like the Owls, RUTGERS may 
have eyes bigger than its ability. 
The Scarlet Knights opened last 
season by tying Florida, but they 
tinished 2-8-1. With a schedule 
that includes all the top teams in 
the East plus Florida and Ken- 
tucky, they are not likely to 
improve much on that mark. 
Rutgers’ hopes rest primarily on 
the shoulders of quarterback 
Joe Gagliardi, who completed 
58.2% of his passes in ’85, and 
linebacker Tyronne Stowe, who 
had 157 tackles, 106 of which 
were unassisted. Success also 
will depend on whether injuries 
can be curbed. Last fall 18 dif- 
ferent starters missed at least 
two games with injuries. 

SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
(7-4 in'85) is trying to upgrade, 


Dozier can become the first player to reign as Penn State's top rusher for four straight years. 
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too, but in the process has 
scheduled two defeats, Texas 
A&M and Florida State. Never- 
theless, hopes are high in Hat- 
tiesburg. Nine offensive start- 
ers return, including quarter- 
back Andrew Anderson and 
wide receivers Andrew Mott 
and Lyneal Alston, who aver- 
aged 21.8 and 23.6 yards per 
catch, respectively, in ‘85. Line- 
backer Onesimus Henry, who 
made 121 tackles last season, 
and safety Tim Smith head the 
defense, which finished tenth in 
the nation last year. 

BOSTON COLLEGE coach 
Jack Bicknell says his team 
“has a chance to be pretty good 
this season." Why he thinks that 
isn’t clear. Shawn Halloran, wha. 
threw 23 interceptions last fall, 
is back. The defense gave up an 
average of 26 points per game 
last year, and that was with Out- 
land Trophy winner Mike Ruth. 
The Eagles, who were 4-8 in 
"85, have two players worth 
keeping an eye on—tailback 


Troy Stradford, who missed 
most of last year with a pulled 
hamstring, and wide receiver 
Kelvin Martin, who caught 49 
passes in '85 for 958 yards and 
9 TDs and returned 30 punts for 
510 yards, 

SOUTH CAROLINA comes 


Tomberlin (72) is one of many Seminoles with vast potential. 


offa5—6 season without a prov- 
en quarterback. The Fire Ants 
defense has forgotten how to 
swarm, and two of its members, 
linebacker Gleen Peacock and 
end Sam Wesley, were booted 
off the team for receiving stolen 
goods. The schedule, which in- 
cludes Miami, Nebraska and 
Florida State, is rough. And 
coach Joe Morrison, a veer man 
all his coaching life, is going with 
the run-and-shoot offense this 
fall. On the bright side, senior 
Scott Hagler has converted all 
80 of his extra-point attempts. 

VIRGINIA TECH (6-5 in '85) 
may be heading for trouble with 
the NCAA for exceeding the 
scholarship limit of 95. If the Ho- 
Kies are penalized, coach Bill 
Dooley, who is also the athletic 
director, could find his job in 
jeopardy. On the field, with the 
exception of running backs 
Maurice Williams and Eddie 
Hunter, who both averaged 
more than five yards per carry in 
‘85, Tech will start pretty much 
from scratch on offense. The al- 
ways sound defense will be an- 
chored by end Morgan Roane 
(11 sacks in '85), linebacker 
Paul Nelson (103 tackles) and 
defensive back Carter Wiley (5 
interceptions). 

CINCINNATI keeps trying 
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and keeps losing. But coach 
Dave Currey is right in saying, “I 
think we're more competitive.” 
Last year Penn State, Miami and 
Alabama beat the Bearcats by 
a combined score of 114-20. 
The '86 schedule is nearly as 
tough—Auburn replaces Ala- 
bama—but after 2-9 and 5-6 
seasons under Currey, Cincin- 
nati just may finish above .500. 
The best of 17 returning starters 
is running back Reggie Taylor, 
who has had two straight 1,000- 
yard seasons. 

EAST CAROLINA (2-9 last 
year) has lost its way and will 
Play with an offense that can't 
score and with a defense that 
can't defend. After watching his 
team average just 87.9 passing 
yards in ‘85, with a low of 
8 yards against Southern Mis- 
sissippi, head coach Art Baker 
made himself quarterback 
coach as well. Now all he needs 
isa quarterback, which he didn't 
find in spring practice. “But I'm 
not going to fire the quarterback 
coach because of that," quips 
Baker. “Somebody else might, 
but I'mnot.” 

After one season with How- 
ard Schnellenberger at the 
helm, LOUISVILLE (2-9 in ’85) 
is still a year or two from mak- 
ing a move. One person who 
couldn't wait was highly re- 
spected defensive coordinator 
Bill Trout, The Cardinals’ worst- 
in-the-nation defense last sea- 
son drove him out of the game. 
One addition to the defense 
is 346-pound freshman Chris 
Glasper, who plays the drums in 
his spare time and earns spend- 
ing money by working as a disc 
jockey at parties. “We're amuch 
better program and team than 
we were a year ago,” says 
Schnellenberger. “But we've 
certainly got a long way to go.” 

MEMPHIS STATE (2-7-2 last 
fall) is trying a new coach, Char- 
lie Bailey, who has a big prob- 
lem: no quarterback to run his 
pro-set attack. Look for the Ti- 
gers, who retain their top six run- 
ners from last season, to run a 


lot until one develops. SOUTH- 
WESTERN LOUISIANA also is 
trying a new coach, Nelson 
Stokley, who will try a new of- 
fense (run-and-shoot) and a 
new defense (eight-man front) 
in an effort to improve upon last 
fall's 4—7 record. The key player 
is sophomore Glen Floyd, who is 
expected to become the Ragin’ 
Cajuns’ first 1,000-yard rusher. 
Hopes at TULANE for improving 
upon last fall's 1-10 perfor- 
mance lie with a softer schedule 
(Louisville and Wichita State re- 
place Georgia and Kentucky), 
quarterback Terrence Jones 
and coach Mack Brown, who 
gets everything out of the Green 
Wave's meager talent. 

Last year WICHITA STATE 
and TULSA, former members of 
the now defunct Missouri Valley 
Conference, were very gener. 
ous. The Shockers, who finished 
3-8, gave up 29 points and 440 
yards per game, while the Gold- 
en Hurricane, which was 6-5, al- 
lowed 30 and 393. Wichita State 
will try to plug the holes with 
13 J.C. transfers. Tulsa hopes 
the return of linebackers Xavier 
Warren and Tony Buford, who 
were the team’s top two tack- 
lers in'84 but sat out last season 
with broken arms, will give its 
defense a boost. The Hurricane 
offense revolves around option 
quarterback Steve Gage, who 
tied for second in the nation in 
scoring last fall with 102 points 
on 17 TDs. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS has 
dropped out of the Mid-Ameri- 
can Conference, mainly be- 
cause it didn't think the MAC 
was big-time enough. Trouble is, 
the Huskies were 4-7 while 
playing in the MAC. The good 
news for Northern is that nose- 
guard Doug Bartlett and 6’ 3”, 
294-pound offensive guard 
Todd Peat are back and that 
coach Jerry Pettibone has in- 
stalled the wishbone, which has 
served other overmatched 
teams like Army, Air Force and 
Colorado so well. 

DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 
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PPALACHIAN STATE 
makes its bid for the Divi- 
sion I-AA championship with an 
Amerasian quarterback, a tail- 
back named Fat Baby and 
a left-footed Swedish kicker 
named Bjorn. The offense is 
led by steady-handed Antuan 
(Todd) Payton—his mother is 
Vietnamese, his father a career 
naval officer—who had one 
stretch last season of 98 passes 
without an interception. Senior 
tailback John Settle earned his 
nickname trom the baby tat he 
carried as a freshman, but last 
fall he ran for 1,340 yards and at 
one point went 234 carries with- 
out a fumble. “Settle squirms 
like a worm,” says Virginia Mili- 
tary offensive coordinator Jim 
Pry. Bjorn Nittmo was spotted 
as a high school sophomore in 
Enterprise, Ala., where he was in 
an exchange program from his 
home in Lomma, Sweden. Last 
season he kicked three field 
goals from 47 yards or more, 
Carl Boyd, a 5’6”, 165- 
pound halfback at NORTHERN 
IOWA, had 1,258 yards and 17 
touchdowns last season in the 
Panthers’ march to the semifi- 
nals of the national playoffs. 
Northern lowa has the experi- 
ence to go to the finals this year. 
Last fall quarterback Mike Smith 
was the No. 6 passer in the divi- 
sion with 2,357 yards and 16 
touchdowns. Coach Darrell (Dr. 
Victory) Mudra spotted him 10 
years ago, playing against a 
Crawfordville, Fla., Pec Wee 
team that Mudra was coaching. 
The Panthers’ top defender, 
linebacker Mark Farley, is a 
walk-on from Waukon, lowa, 
who came to know Northern 
lowa while driving a delivery 
truck through Cedar Falls. 
When Erk Russell started the 
GEORGIA SOUTHERN football 
program from scratch five years 
ago, his coaching offices were 
in a trailer and the stadium was 
a figment of athletic director 
Bucky Wagner's imagination. 
Last season the Eagles won 
the national championship. The 
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offense is the “Hambone |,” 
named for senior quarterback 
Tracy Ham, who passed for 
2,184 yards in ’85 and ran for 
1,131. He threw four touchdown 
Passes in the second half of the 
title game against Furman to 
rally the Eagles from a 28-6 
deficit to a 44—42 victory. Along 
the road to the championship, 
kicker Tim Foley made 23 of 26 
field goal attempts and corner- 
backs Nay Young and Chris Ai- 
ken had 13 interceptions be- 
tween them. 

Georgia Southern’s major 
problem this season is its open- 
er, a mismatch at Florida. “We 
need a payday,” says Russell, 
who has already decided on his 
pregame speech. “I'll say, ‘Men, 
when we kick off, let’s drop back 
and save the equipment—we 
still have 10 games left.” 

Hazsen Choates of BOISE 
STATE started at quarterback 


Flynn’s sophomore season as a Quaker was hardly a quiet one. 


for 2% seasons until he 
was moved to cornerback last 
spring. The new signal caller is 
J.C. transfer Vince Alcalde, who 
spent much of the recruiting 
season promising he would lead 
Boise to the Big Sky title. “You 
have to believe in your ability,” 
says Alcalde. “If you don't, 
you're not going anywhere.” 
Alcalde’s braggadocio may 
well inspire conterence-rival 
NEVADA-RENO, which plays 
Boise on Nov. 8. The Wolf Pack 
has the two top scorers in the 
division in sophomore running 
back Charvez Foger, who ran 
for 1,241 yards and scored 14 
TDs last fall, and junior Marty 
Zendejas, who carried on a fam- 
ily tradition by converting 19 of 
24 field goal tries. Quarterback 
Eric Beavers was the No. 2 
passer in I-AA, throwing for 27 
TDs and 2,617 yards. After four 
trips to the national semifinals in 


eight years without a victory, 
coach Chris Ault’s patience is 
wearing thin. “We've been to the 
altar four times but the preacher 
hasn't shown,” he says. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
has nearly everyone back from 
an offense that produced 33.4 
points a game last season. The 
key is thrill-a-minute sophomore 
Marvin Collier. He passed for 
1,171 yards, ran for 594 and can 
get standing O's for incomple- 
tions. Against Tennessee Tech, 
for example, he eluded tacklers 
for close to half a minute before 
unloading a 65-yard bomb that 
just overshot receiver Robert 
Alford. Tailback Gerald Ander- 
son is known as Crazy Horse 
because he runs like one. Last 
year Anderson galloped for 
1,062 yards and scored 12 
touchdowns. 

Dwane Brown, a 5’9”, 185- 
pound speedster who can throw 
a football 80 yards on the run, 
directs the ARKANSAS STATE 
wishbone. “I like his size,” says 
coach Larry Lacewell. “He's lit- 
tle, like me.” The Indians’ de- 
fense, No. 1 overall in the coun- 
try last season, is anchored by 
senior end Marvin Neloms, who 
has 25 sacks in his career. 

All four of the Indians’ 1985. 
losses came on placekicking or 
punting errors. Kicker Scott 
Roper, who transferred from 
Texas-Arlington, which has 
dropped football, should put an 
end to the kicking problem at 
least. One testament to Arkan 
sas State’s strength is that Ar- 
kansas refuses to schedule the 
Indians. The issue will be 
brought before the state legisla- 
ture, which will grapple with it in 
January. 

Last year a weak schedule 
cost DELAWARE STATE a 
playoff bid. To avoid that this 
fall, the Hornets have beefed up 
their schedule with Jackson 
State and Boston University. 
Hunning out of the wing |, junior 
Terrance Hoover gained 962 
yards in ’85 and led the division 
with an 86 yards per carry 
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average. The tough Delaware 
State defense is led by tackle 
Dan Candeloro, the Mid-East- 
ern Conference Defensive Play- 
er of the Year in 1985. Cande- 
loro stands 6’ 1”, weighs any- 
where between 290 and 325 
pounds and wears thick, Alex 
Karras—type glasses on the 
field. Against Morgan State last 
fall he picked up a fumble and 
ran 20 yards for a touchdown. 
When he was asked what he 
was thinking about at the time, 
he replied, “I looked one way 
and it was 80 yards, | looked the 
other and it was 20 yards. So | 
took the shortest route.” 
JACKSON STATE receiver 
Stacey (Smurf) Mobley is 5’ 7”, 
160 pounds and has run a 4.55 
40 for pro scouts. He averaged 
23.8 yards a catch in '85 and 
had four touchdowns covering 
AQ yards or more. The Tigers 
have another Smurf on defense 
in 5’ 6” cornerback Carl John- 
son. Last fall he picked off eight 
passes and tied an NCAA rec- 
ord by returning three of thom 
for TDs. Meanwhile, end Leon 
(Dr. Sack) Seals administered 
his favorite treatment to quar- 
terbacks 14 times. “With his 
moves and quickness,” says de- 
fensive coordinator James Car- 


son, “a lot of times he doesn't 
even have to touch the offen- 
sive linemen. He leaves them 
standing in their tracks.” 

NORTHEAST LOUISIANA 
hung tough for three quarters 
against Texas A & M last sea- 
son before succumbing 31-17. 
The Indians have 19 returning 
first-stringers, including defen- 
sive end Will Johnson (6’5”, 
223 pounds, 4.6 in the 40) and 
receiver Benny Mitchell, who 
has run a 10.21 100 meters in 
track and had six receptions 
covering at least 50 yards last 
fall. Throwing to Mitchell will be 
quarterback Stan Humphries, a 
transfer from LSU. 

RICHMOND. which has joined 
the Yankee Conference, for 
gosh sakes, might take the 
league championship on the 
arm of Bob Bleier (Rocky's 
cousin), who has completed 
61.4% of his passes over the 
past two seasons for 4,188 
yards. DELAWARE, another 
rookic member of the Yankeo 
Conference, has a one-man 
wrecking crew in middle line- 
backer Darrell Rooker As a ju- 
nior last season, he made 153 
tackles, including 22 in a 16-13 
win over Navy and 23 ina 17-10 


defeat of Temple. In Delaware's 
29-13 victory over Rhode Is- 
land, Booker knocked All-I-AA 
quarterback Tom Ehrhardt out 
of the game on the third play. 

After winning or sharing four 
straight lvy League champion- 
ships, PENN coach Jerry Berndt 
has moved on to Rice, so the 
Quakers have turned to former 
assistant Ed Zubrow. Zubrow 
will have to make do with a 
young defense, but he'll get 
some help from the two best 
running backs in the league— 
Rich Comizio. a 5’9”, 195- 
pound steamroller, and 5’9”, 
180-pound Chris Flynn, a spin- 
ning, twisting, big-play man who. 
Played much of last season with 
broken ribs. Comizio and Flynn 
alternated last fall, but look for 
Zubrow to install a split | forma- 
tion similar to the one SMU tried 
several years back to get Eric 
Dickerson and Craig James on 
the field together. 

The CORNELL band has got- 
ten used to playing Aocky. 
Marty Stallone—no relation to 
Sylvester—was strictly a JV 
item until the Nos. 1 and 2 quar- 
terbacks were knocked out of 
the Dartmouth game last Octo- 
ber. To complete his first drive, 
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Stallone made like Doug Flutie, 
sprinting to his right, reversing 
his field, scrambling and then 
shoveling an underhanded pass 
to a blocking back, who bulled 
his way in for the score. Stallone 
finished the season with nine 
TD passes in five games. “He 
just electrified the crowd and 
his teammates and everybody 
else,” says offensive coordina- 
tor Eddie Wilson. Funny thing is, 
Stallone still doesn’t look like 
much in practice. “It's a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde kind of 
thing.” says Wilson. “At times 
he can’t hit the broad side of 
abarn.” 

Cornell has every 1985 de- 
fensive starter returning, but 
coach Maxie Baughan doesn't 
want to get overconfident. “Our 
receivers are so young they'll 
probably giggle when the films 
are reversed and run back,” he 
says. Still, the Big Red should 
win the league title. 

After two years under Joe 
Paterno-protégé John Rosen- 
berg, BROWN is closing in on 
the Ivy championship. The Bru- 
ins’ best athlete is Keiron Bighy. 
He played basketball as a fresh- 
man, started at safety as a 


sophomore (picking off three 
continued 
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passes and reluminy two of 
them for touchdowns of 91 and 
100 yards), and last season 
played receiver and one im- 
pressive half at quarterback 
before being knocked out of the 
lineup with a concussion. Bigby 
may be moved back to receiver 
if 6’ 4” junior quarterback Mark 
Donovan fulfills the Bruins’ 
expectations, 

Rosenberg is particularly 


proud of his two “alpha” cen- 
ters—John Cuozzo (nephew of 
former Minnesota Viking Gary) 
and Marty Edwards, “I call them 
alphas because they're both 
Premed, and they have tran 
scripts that have only one letter 
of the alphabet on them." Guess 
which one. The defense is an- 
chored by end Jeff Walls, a 
quick 250-pounder whom Ro- 
senberg hopes to use as a line- 
backer in certain situations. 

Last season coach Ron Rag- 
erson installed a Delaware wing 
T at PRINCETON, and quarter- 
back Doug Butler ran it well, 
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A good bet in Reno: Zendejas to win the division scoring title. 


guiding the Tigers lo @ surpris- 
ing 5-5 season, Without Butler, 
who was drafted by the New 
York Giants, Princeton will have 
problems. The offensive line 
must be rebuilt, and the top re- 
turning rusher, Craig Fitchett, 
gained only 229 yards last year. 
What’s more, the Tigers may be 
even greener on defense. 
There's cause for hope at 
YALE, where the three most re- 


cent freshman teams have fin- 
ished 5—1, 6-0, 5-1-1, The Elis 
have two sets of brothers: Kelly 
(quarterback) and Mike (out- 
side linebacker) Ryan, and Ken 
(offensive guard) and Don (line- 
backer) Lund. The biggest 
problem for the Elis will be the 
maulings they'll probably re- 
ceive from Connecticut, Army 
and Colgate in the first few 
weeks of the season. 

The five quarterbacks vying 
tor the starting job at HARVARD 
have thrown a total of one pass 
in a college game—an incom- 
pletion by Bill Koehler. More- 
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over, the top offensive threats, 
halfback Rufus Jones and split 
end LaMont Greer, are coming 
off knee injuries. 

Atter 2—/ and 2-/-1 seasons, 
DARTMOUTH coach Joe Yu- 
kica was fired, He sued and won 
the right to coach another year. 
Now the Big Green is showing 
signs of life. The secondary, 
No. 1 in |-AA against the pass in 
’85, returns virtually intact. The 
quarterback is Dave Gabianelli, 
who took over in the fourth 
game last fall, threw only 4 in- 
terceptions in 175 attempts and 
led Dartmouth to a 2-2-1 sec- 
ond half. 

At COLUMBIA, on the other 
hand, coach Larry McElreavy is 
walking into a bad situation 
that’s likely to get worse. After 
the Lions’ first loss last Septem- 
ber, coach Jim Garrett, a self- 
proclaimed tough guy, told re- 
porters that his players were 
“drug-addicted losers” and that 
his punter couldn't hold a job in 
the business world if he per 
formed there as he did on the 
field. The team finished 0-10, 
and Garrett resigned, which 
cost Columbia three promising 
players, namely Garrett's sons 
Judd, a sophomore who had 
been the Lions’ only real pros- 
pect at running back; Jason, a 
sophomore quarterback; and 
John, a junior receiver. All three 
have transferred to Princeton, 
but they're unlikely to be eligible 
this season. Punter Peter Mur- 
phy, by the way, graduated with 
a degree in computer science 
and is pitching for the Pirates’ 
Class A team in Watertown, N.Y. 


TOP 10 


4. APPALACHIANST. (8-3) 
2, NORTHERNIOWA (11—2) 
3. GA.SOUTHERN (13-2) 
4, BOISE STATE (7-4) 
(11-2) 
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5, NEVADA-RENO 
6. MIDDLE TENN. ST. (11-1) 
7. ARKANSAS STATE (9-4) 
8. DELAWARE STATE (9-2) 
9. JACKSONSTATE (8-3) 


10. NORTHEASTLA. (6-5) 


Six schools—Bucknell, Col- 
gate, Davidson, Holy Cross, 
Lafayette and Lehigh—have 
created a new league, the 
COLONIAL CONFERENCE, de- 
voted to Ivy ideals of scholar- 
ship and morality. Like the lvy 
League, the Colonial will disdain 
postseason play—which might 
have been a good place for Col- 
gate to show off Kenny Gamble, 
a tough tailback who ran for 
1,361 yards and 15 touchdowns 
last season. 

Other Players to Watch: 

e William and Mary tailback Mi- 
chael Clemons. Only 5’5”, 166 
pounds, he rushed tor /14 
yards, caught 70 passes and 
averaged 25.5 yards on kickoff 
returns in 1985. 

e Morehead State offensive 
tackle Billy Poe. He's 6’ 3”, 270 
pounds and very quick. 

e Eastern Illinois quarterback 
Sean Payton. With 7,199 career 
passing yards, he could be- 
come the fifth NCAA passer to 
total more than 10,000 yards. 
Louisiana Tech defensive end 
Walter Johnson. Timed at 4.5 on 
grass, he's 6 feet, 210 pounds 
and as mean as Sean Penn in 
front of anews camera. 

« Lamar tailback Burton Murchi- 
son. He led I-AA in rushing last 
year as a sophomore with 1,547 
yards, including 209 in a single 
half against Rice. 

« Northern Arizona cornerback 
George Duarte. Last fall he tied 
for the division lead in intercep- 
tions with nine, two of which he 
returned for touchdowns. He 
deflected 12 other passes. 

¢ Akron workhorse tailback 
Mike Clark. Last season he car- 
ried 48 times for 186 yards 
against Western Kentucky and 
29 times for 180 yards and four 
TDs against Morehead State. 
All told in '85, Clark rushed for 
1,299 yards on 301 attempts. 

e Idaho inside linebacker Tom 
Hennessey. Big Sky Confer- 
ence Defensive Player of the 
Year in '85 with 8 interceptions 
and 107 tackles, 


BROOKS CLARK 
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Purcell Mountains. 
A rugged place for a smooth whisky to start. 


WESTERN CANADA—The 
hardest part of the climb- 
ing is just getting enough 
air. 1 gulped it in. Icy. Thin. 

And then we stopped, 
and looking around took 
my breath away all over 
again. 

Later, thawing out by the 
fire, we knew we'd been 
someplace we could never 
forget. 

Over Windsor Canadian, 
we talked about it all night 
long. That’s some smooth 
whisky. 

It’s made from water 
that runs down from the 
‘ glaciers. They use the 
local rye. And that high, 
clean air must have some- 
thing to do with the way 
Windsor Canadian ages. 

_ Rugged country. Smooth 
whisky. Both unforgettable. 


WINDSOR 


CANADA'S SMOOTHEST WHISKY. 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND - 20 PROOF - IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY THE WINDSOR DISTILLERY COMPANY, NEW YORK. N.Y. © 1986 NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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lention the Dakotas and 

dark, lonely associations 
leap to mind: the Black Hills, 
the Badlands, one of the most 
soundly defeated presidential 
candidates in history. Generally 
overlooked is competitive col- 
lege football, which is too bad. 
The Dakotas are home to 5 of 
the 10 teams in the North Cen- 
tral Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference (NCIAC), the strongest 
league in Division II. Two of the 


North Alabama's Tim Garner (12) hopes to home in on the title. 


five teams, North Dakota State 
and South Dakota, are among 
the best in the division, and a 
third, South Dakota State, has 
running back Dan Sonnek, who 
led the division in rushing last 
year with 1,518 yards. 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE 
was last season's national 
champ and, with 18 returning 
starters, is an odds-on favorite 
to repeat. The Bison are led by 
four-year starter Jeff Bentrim, 
an option quarterback who av- 
eraged 13.8 points per game 
last season, best in the division. 
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Bentrim’s remarkable mix of 
skills has produced career to- 
tals of 2,294 yards rushing and 
2,404 yards passing. Under his 
leadership the team has been 
In the national championship 
game in each of the last three 
seasons. (It also won in 1984.) 
Bentrim doesn’t have to carry 
the whole load. He can hand off 


to James Molstre and Chad 
Stark, who helped the Bison 
rank third in Division Il in rushing 
last fall. On defense, 10 of the 
11 starters who allowed only 38 
points in the final six games of 
"85 are back. The linchpin of the 
group is All-America linebacker 
Jim Dick, who made a school- 
record 167 tackles last fall. 
Some 250 miles to the south, 
another powerhouse is building 
at SOUTH DAKOTA. The Coy- 
otes were ranked No. 1 for six 
weeks last year before losing a 
heartbreaker to North Dakota 


State in the national semifinals. 
South Dakota lost several key 
starters, including two NFL 
draftees—altogether 21 Divi- 
sion II players were drafted by 
the NFL this year—but standout 
quarterback Scott Jones re- 
turns, as does a line that opened 
enough holes to make the Coy- 
otes the No. 2 rushing team in 
the division. 

Last season NEBRASKA- 
OMAHA, another NCIAC mem- 
ber, lost to North Dakota State 
and South Dakota by a total of 
four points. If the Mavericks’ 
untested wide receivers come 
through, Omaha could make the 
playoffs. The anchor of the de- 
fense is All-America lineback- 
er Darin Lintner, who made a 
team-high 137 tackles in’85. 

The best team on the West 
Coast is UC DAVIS of the North- 
ern California Athletic Confer- 
ence. Last season the Mustangs 
led the division in scoring (37.6 
points per game) and set an 
NCAA record by winning or 
sharing their 15th consecutive 
league title. Davis is led by quar- 
terback Chris Petersen, whose 
passing-efficiency rating of 
169.2 was second best in the 
nation in any division. 

NORTH ALABAMA allowed 
only 8.3 points per game during 
the 1985 regular season. The Li- 
ons went on to the champion- 
ship game but lost 35-7 to 
North Dakota State. Should 
North Alabama get that far this 
year—which is quite possible 
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1. N.DAKOTAST. (11-2-1) 
2. UC DAVIS. (9-2) 
3. SOUTHDAKOTA (10-3) 
4. WEST TEXAS ST. (6-3-1) 


5. NORTH ALABAMA (12-2) 


6. CENTRAL STATE 
7. TROY STATE (6-4) 
8. TEXASA & I (8-3) 
9. TOWSONSTATE (7-2-1) 
10. NEB-OMAHA — (6-5) 


(8-3) 


with running backs Glenn Ivy 
and Charles Johnson leading 
ihe offense and linebacker Ro- 
land Wilson anchoring the de- 
fense—the Lions will have one 
major advantage: They will host 
the title game. Another Ala- 
bama school, TROY STATE, 
has Its entire starting backfield 
back, including senior fullback 
Ted Horstead, who is already 
the Trojans’ leading alltime 
ground-gainer. 

Two other contenders for 
the Division II title come from 
the Lone Star Conference. De- 
fending champion TEXAS A & I 
will be led by running back 
Heath Sherman, who as a fresh- 
man in '85 finished 10th in the 
division in rushing with 1,111 
yards. The wild card in the Divi- 
sion || deck is WEST TEXAS 
STATE, which is joining the 
Lone Star after having compet- 
ed for nine years in Division I- 
AA. The Buffaloes have 17 first- 
stringers off a team that beat 
A & | by 20 points last year. The 
best of them is Tod Mayfield, 
who threw for a remarkable 
3,432 yards and 21 TDs in’85. 

Three other players to watch: 
The appropriately named Al 
Huge of Hillsdale (Mich.) may 
be the division's dominant de- 
fensive player. According to 
Ashland coach Fred Martinelli, 
the 6’ 3”, 250-pound Huge is 
“the best defensive tackle | 
have faced in 35 years of 
coaching.” 

e Valdosta State’s Jessie Tug- 
gle made 107 tackles last sea- 
son. According to his coach, 
Mike Cavan, he is Division II's 
premier defensive player. “Tug- 
gle's better than any linebacker | 
had at Georgia,” says Cavan, 
who was a Bulldog assistant for 
13 years. 
Greg Calcagno, who threw for 
2,509 yards and 17 TDs in '65, 
continues a family tradition at 
Santa Clara. His father, Ron, and 
his uncle, Ray, were back-to- 
back quarterbacks for Santa 
Clara from 1960 to’67. 

MORIN BISHOP 


pplied to Division Ill, the 

term “football factory” 
has an improbable ring. But 
what else can you call the ma- 
chine coach Bob Reade has 
built at AUGUSTANA? The Vi- 
kings haven't lost a regular-sea- 
son game since 1980. They 
have been a fixture at the 
Amos Alonzo Stagg Bowl, the 
division's championship game, 
since 1982. Reade lost that one, 
but he hasn't lost one since. 
Ten more victories will tie him 
with Bud Wilkinson, whose 47 
straight wins at Oklahoma in the 
mid- 1950s is the modern colle- 
giate record. 

Reade says he isn’t as daz- 
zled by those numbers as are 
“some of you media fellows. It's 
still just a game here. We don’t 
tie ropes around their necks and 
lead them to the weight room.” 
Then again, they don’t have to. 
Augustana's starting offensive 
linemen average 6’ 2”, 230 
pounds, a massive wall by Divi- 
sion Ill standards. The players 
find the weight room on their 
own. 

Reade, poor soul, must soon 
come to grips with this knotty di- 
lemma: Which of his two return- 
ing starting quarterbacks will 
get the nod? Incumbent | is 
sophomore Greg Wallace, pilot 
of last year’s champions. Incum- 
bent Il, senior Kirk Bednar, guid- 
ed the Vikings to the title in '84 
before going down with a knee 
injury three games into the '85 
season. Decisions, decisions. 

If Reade cannot make up his 
mind, he will play them both, for 
he is nothing if not equitable. 
Sixteen different backs carried 
the ball for Augustana last fall. 
Although Reade's trusty wing T 
may not dazzle the specta- 
tors—the Augies ran 66 times 
without throwing a pass in 
the Elmhurst game last year—it 
does spread the wealth around. 
Says Reade, “We believe in 
controlling the football.” A bit 
of understatement? Have an- 
other: With 16 starters back, 
the Vikings are a mild threat 


DIVISION Ill 


to win their fourth consecutive 
Stagg Bowl. 

CENTRAL of lowa reached 
the semifinals of the ’85 playoffs 
before bowing to Augustana. 
The Flying Dutchmen probably 
won't get that far this season— 
they lost half of their ’85 first- 
stringers to graduation—but the 
odds are good that they'll win 
more games than they lose. 
Coach Ron Schipper’s 25 
straight winning seasons are 
second only to Grambling 
coach Eddie Robinson's 26 on 
the alltime list. 

“Augustana can definitely be 
had,” says ITHACA senior 
quarterback Mike (Snake) Mid- 
daugh, even though his Bomb- 
ers lost 20-7 to the Augies in 
last year's Stagg Bowl. “They 
were big and strong, but we 
gave ‘em two touchdowns.” The 


Bombers, a young team last 
season, were a long shot to 
make the playoffs, let alone the 
title game. Middaugh attributes 
Ithaca’s success to the absence 
of “cliques” on the squad. “Ev- 
erybody hangs out with every- 
body,” he says. “l was even 
friends with defensive players.” 
Nicknamed after another south- 
Paw quarterback, Middaugh 
pitches for the Bombers base- 
ball team. Is the Snake snake- 
bit? The baseball team also 
made it to the NCAA finals last 
season—and came in second. 
With six of last season's de- 
fensive starters gone, MONT- 
CLAIR STATE might well im- 
prove on its '85 record of 10-2. 
The Indians gave up seven 
touchdowns in a 50-28 loss to 
Ithaca in the national quarterfi- 
nals. However, coach Rick Gian- 
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Brad Price has had two 1,000-yard seasons for the champions. 
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cola will welcome back 6’ 4”, 
235-pound defensive tackle 
Dan Zakashefski, from whom 
some teams may run, but from 
whom they can't hide. “Some- 
times | think that when they run. 
away from him he’s at his best,” 
says Giancola. “He just runs ‘em 
down.” Also back for the Indians 
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|. AUGUSTANA 
ITHACA 

CENTRAL (14-1) 
MONTCLAIRST. (10-2) 
BALDWIN-WALLACE (8-2) 
. MERCYHURST — (7-2) 
WIS.-LA CROSSE(11-1-2) 
WAGNER (9-2) 
. OCCIDENTAL — (9-2) 
WIDENER (7-3) 


(13-0) 
(11-2) 


1 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

% 
8. 
9. 

10. 


is tailback Leroy Horn, whose 
310 rushing yards in the second 
half of the Jersey City game last 
season broke the NCAA record 
for yards gained ina hall. 

WAGNER, which handed 
Montclair State its only regular- 
season defeat in '85, keeps its 
entire offense, including Terry 
Underwood, the best rookie run- 
ning back in Division Ill last year. 
Let's hope Underwood, who av- 
eraged 5.5 yards per carry, had 
arestful summer. “He's going to 
carry the ball 33, 35 times a 
game,” says Seahawk assistant 
Ed Gurrieri. 

The most unlikely emerging 
power is MERCYHURST, which 
until 1969 was a women’s col- 
lege. Coach Tony DeMeo start- 
ed the football program in 1981, 
and the Lakers have gone 16-3 
since 1984. Coaches interested 
in scouting Mercyhurst’s of- 
fense can pick up a copy of De- 
Meo's book, Explosive Football 
With the Multi-Bone Attack. Ju- 
nior halfback Darryl Lewis will 
be called on not only to maintain 
his 5.7-yards-per-carry average 
but also to sing the national an- 
them before at least one home. 
game. Lewis is a music major. 

Only in Division Ill. 

AUSTIN MURPHY 
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n expert on college football recruiting,” 

says Tom Lemming of Rolling Mead- 

ows, Ill, who claims to be one, “is 

somebody who knows 10 percent of the available tal 
ent while everyone else knows 5 percent. College 
coaches aren’t the experts. We’re the experts. But who. 
really knows how good a 17-year-old high school se- 
nior is and what he’s going to do the next four or five 
years? All I know for sure is that college football is 50 
percent coaching and S0 percent recruiting, so that 

definitely makes recruiting important.” 

In Orlando, Bill Buchalter, another al- 
leged expert, was trying to sound like one 
when his wife, Lenne, interrupted him to say, 
“I think 90 percent of recruiting is bull——.” 
That statement may qualify her as the biggest ex- 
pert of all. Nonetheless, scouts who specialize in 
rating high school football players are popping up all 
over the country. 

Says Texas A & M coach Jackie Sherrill of this new 
breed of bird dog, “These guys do a pretty good job, 
and pay attention to all of them.” So doa lot of other 
coaches, whether they admit it or not, and thousands 
of fans who can’t get enough football. For those who 
turn out the newsletters and magazines chock-full of 
lists and evaluations of schoolboy stars, it can be a 
profitable business. 

And one that causes considerable consternation. 
For openers, the guys who run the major services— 
we'll call them the Big Six—have feelings about each 
other that range from strong dislike to blinding hate. 
Take Max Emfinger of Houston on Allen Wallace of 
Costa Mesa, Calif.: “Wallace is an ass——.” Or Dick 
Lascola of Fallbrook, Calif., on Joe Terranova of 
Dearborn, Mich.: “From what I know about him, I'd 
have to say, ‘No comment.’ ” 

A lot of college coaches can’t stand the Big Six. It's publish or perish for 
Says Michigan’s Bo Schembechler, “If I don’t know jy, Rig Six, who cram their 
more about a player than these guys, I'm going to ists and evaluations of 
make a lot of mistakes.” It’s not hard to understand schoolboy players into a wide 
why college coaches bad-mouth the Big Six. When variety of newsletters, 


Terranova, Lemming and Emfinger all write that handbooks and magazines. 
continued 
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An array of self-proclaimed experts will tell you-for a fee—all you ever want 
to know about high school prospects. But do they know whereof they speak? 


by Douglas S.Looney 
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Michigan got the premier class of recruits. 
this season (UCLA is the consensus run- 
ner-up, followed by Alabama, lowa and 
Oklahoma), everyone figures the Wol- 
verines should be hell on everyone in a 
couple of years. If they’re not, must be 
bad coaching. On the other hand, if the 
recruits are poorly rated, must be bad re- 
cruiting. Either way, the coach looks bad. 

UCLA coach Terry Donahue once 
groused to Terranova, “Why do you put 
so much pressure on me?” Former USC 
coach John Robinson used to have one of 
his assistants telephone the recruiting ex- 
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perts and talk down the Trojan recruits to 
keep expectations from getting out of 
hand. Michigan’s reaction to the news 
that it had come up with this year’s pick 
of the litter? Said recruiting coordinator 
Fritz Seyforth, “We don’t know what we 
got. How can these guys know?” 

The services have an enormous impact 
on the recruiting process. When a player 
starts making the lists, he starts getting 
known. The result is that the influence of 
the Big Six outweighs their qualifica- 
tions. Asks USC assistant Artie Gigan- 
tino, “How did these guys become foot- 
ball experts?” Answer: By declaring 
themselves so. Who are these experts? 


In July, Lascola (right) went hunting 
for blue-chippers at Donahye's camp. 


Dick Lascola 

“T take to recruiting like pigs to slop,” 
says Lascola, 44, who, unlike some of his 
peers, doesn’t rely heavily on sportswrit- 
ers, newspaper clippings or coaches to 
arrive at his lists. Rather, he has 40 of his 
own paid scouts. Lascola is the only one 
of the Big Six who doesn’t sell his infor- 
mation to fans. He peddles his lists solely 
to universities. He claims to have 85 Di- 
vision I subscribers, who pay an average 
of $500 a year to receive one or more of 
his regional reports. 

Lascola watches as many as eight 
games a week by leaving home on 
Wednesday afternoon and returning on 
Sunday night. But, like everyone, he 
sometimes misses. He was certain Duane 
Bickett from Glendale (Calif.) High 
couldn’t play. Bickett, a linebacker, be- 
came an All-America at USC and is now 
in his second year with the Colts. 

After spending 11 years as a journey- 
man assistant coach at four high schools 
and one college (Northern Arizona), La- 
scola sold insurance (unsuccessfully) and 
got fired as a freight container salesman. 
That propelled him into scouting. When 
he began in 1976, he lined up 13 colleges, 
including BYU, Arizona and Notre 


Dame, all of which are still subscribers. 
continued 


| THE TOP FRESHMEN OF 1986 
| 4. Jeff George, quarterback, Indianapo- 
lis, 6° 3”, 190, Purdue. 
Harvey Williams, running back, 
Hempstead, Texas, 6’ 2”, 204, LSU. 
Tony VanZant, running back, Floris- 
sant, Mo., 6’ 2”, 185, Missouri. 
Dave Szott, offensive guard, Clifton, 
NJ., 6 3”, 240, Penn State. 
Mark Keough, defensive tackle, St. 
Louis, 6’ 7”, 245, Missouri. 
Greg McMurtry, wide receiver, Brock- 
ton, Mass., 6 2”, 195, Michigan. 
Anthony Burnett, defensive back, 
Lynwood. Calif., 6° 2”, 190, UCLA. 
Melvin Foster, linebacker, Houston, 
6° 3”, 220, lowa. 
Charles Arbuckle, tight end, Missouri 
City, Texas, 6° 3”, 220, UCLA. 
|. (tie) Billy Ray, quarterback, Dun- 
woody. Ga., 6’ 4”, 200, Alabama. 
Dirk Borgognone, kicker, Reno, 6’ 0”, 
190, Tennessee, 


3. 


4. 
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The country came courting, but George chose to stay home in Indiana. 
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Motorcraft races with success on Sunday ie 
to give you dependable performance everyday. 


Motorcraft quality parts are tested on some of the world’s toughest racetracks on 
Sunday, so you're not tested during the rest of the week. 

High-performance racing cars that generate about 600 horsepower demand tough, 
quality parts. So does your car. And Motorcraft spark plugs, filters, batteries and motor 
oil help deliver top performance on the racetrack on Sundays and on the highway every 
day of the week. 

Motorcraft quality parts have been installed as original equipment in more than 35 
million Ford, Mercury, Merkur and Lincoln cars and Ford light trucks, But no matter 
what kind of car of truck you drive, there’s only one logical choice. Quality Motorcraft 
parts from Ford—so you'll know you're getting reliable original-equipment quality 
replacement parts. Race-proven parts. Trustworthy parts. Motorcraft, of course. 


Quality parts for all makes of cars and trucks. - a 
ae) Ae, © 
from Ford EXCEEDS THE NEED 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


Shop here for 
Sports Illustrated | | 
know-how 


Until you've trained under a great teaching coach, 
you've been playing wilh a big handicap. Each 

of these Sports Illustrated Training Library volumes 
gives you an in-depth view of a sport—from 
basic skills to game-winning strategies. 
Dozens of photographs and illustrations | 
freeze the action so you can see perfect 

form and learn how to match it perfectly | 
yourself. Detailed text gives you no- 
nonsense guidance from great teachers. 
Straightforward. Easy-to-follow. And the X 
best part is that you can pick your sport § 
and order your expertise right here. We'll § 
send it direct so you can start improving 

your game right away. 


Each book: Hardcover. 
168-256 pages. 
Big, 7" x 9¥8" format. 


Also available! Selected titles from 
Sl’s famous Basic Series $5.95 each. 


Know-how for sale! 


YES, send book(s) as indicated. If not completely satisfied, 


will receive a complete refund for any book returned within 10 days. reece feoties Ga Ea eet ee | 
ini For books @$ 5.95 each: $__ (2.0122 Ice Hockey | 
The Training % For books @ $12.95 each:$s_________ [] 0966 Judo Gare | 
Library $12.95*each For books @ $13.95 each:$ [8619 Small Boat Saiing aaa ] 
(2.3744 Backpacking _ [1.9084 Women's Handling & postage, add:$_—2.00 9449 Swimming/Diving ] 
(0) 70793 Baseball $13.95 Gymnastics | Canadian and foreign orders, (0165 Track: Field Events | 
10068 Basketball Floor exercises add $3.00. (51 0060 Training with Weights By x ev! | 
EV Ore Rosreeaing Se ae Ranane TOTAL ENCLOSED:. (518422 Volleyball | 
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SCOUTS conines 


Lascola’s biggest minus is that he doesn’t 
cover Texas or Michigan, two of the na- 
tion’s mother lodes for schoolboy stars. 


Joe Terranova 

Terranova, 45, is the father of the recruit- 
ing experts. Even Lemming says grudg- 
ingly, “To criticize him is like a rock mu- 
sician criticizing the Rolling Stones.” An 
executive at Ford, Terranova got his start 
16 years ago, when he wrote a newspaper 
article on recruiting. At the end of it he 
said that people could mail $2 for further 
information. Four hundred did. 

Terranova has the best contacts with 
college coaches. To maintain their sup- 
port, he sends them, free of charge, a 
computer printout in early March of the 
country’s top 2,500 high school juniors, 
the names of which he gathers from their 
coaches. In return he asks only that the 
college coaches divulge their leading 
prospects to him later on, so that he can 
tell the world. They do. Strewn all over 
his office are recruiting lists fiom Ue 1a- 
tion’s biggies. 

Terranova’s materials (11,000 sub- 
scribers pay $16.95 a year for three hand- 
books) are the classiest and most cleverly 
written of the six. He cheerfully admits 
some misses. In 1982 he ranked Bernie 
Kosar as the 32nd-best senior schoolboy 
quarterback in the nation. “I do a little 
better at this.” says Terranova, “than I 
would at the racetrack.” 

Terranova says that he looks at 500 
films every year. Most everyone doubts 
that. But for the best national appraisal 
available to fans, Terranova is unchal- 
lenged. That’s why his service earns him 
$40,000 a year. 


Max Emfinger 

As recently as last year, Emfinger, 42, 
was thrown in jail for failing to pay a $50 
speeding ticket. “I forgot,” he says. Life 
has not always been kind to Emfinger. He 
has had three cars repossessed, been on 
unemployment, umpired softball games 
at $8 apiece and, along with his wife, 
Ginger, worked as a janitor at a day care 
center for $35 a night. 

These days. he claims his recruiting 
expertise grosses him $175,000 per year, 
with 4,000 subscribers paying $15 to 
$125 for newsletters, handbooks and 
magazines. Says Emfinger of his compe- 
tition, “Terranova has the most schlocky 
list. Lemming has no time to do it right.” 


He sighs. “I hate to sound negative, 
continued 


THE CONSENSUS OF THE BIG SIX 


5. Dave Roberts, Western Kentucky. Dynamo in family kitchens. While an 
assistant at Vanderbilt, Roberts told a prospect leaning toward Notre 
Dame, “Golly, come here and we'll build you a Golden Dome, change our 
colors to green and call ourselves the Irish. Would that help?” It didn’t, but 
what an effort, 


SCHOOLS THAT HAVE GOTTEN LAZY 
ABOUT RECRUITING 


1. Texas, Oklahoma isn’t the only school that’s stealing the Lone Star State’s 
top prospects these days. 

2. USC. Has lived on glitter and Heismans; *86 crop may end the tailspin. 

3. Houston. Can’t keep myriad local blue-chippers from straying. 

4. Nebraska, Suffered substandard recruiting year as the also-rans of the Big 
Eight gained ground. 

5. Notre Dame. But the Irish can get away with it. Definition of great recruit: 
somebody being recruited by Notre Dame. 


THE FIVE BEST PLACES TO RECRUIT 
HIGH SCHOOL PLAYERS 


1. Los Angeles. Quarterback heaven. 

2. Houston. Great running backs and many willing to leave home. 

3. Dade County, Fla. How do you think Florida, Miami and Florida State all 
ended up in the Top 20 last season? 

4, New Jersey. Enormous talent and absolutely no loyalty to the state. 

5. Chicago and Atlanta (tie). Talent slipping in Chicago but still a must 
stop, especially for big linemen in Catholic schools. Atlanta may surprise, 
but any school that could dominate this talent-rich but often ignored city 
could take up permanent residence in the Top 20. 


MOST IMPROVED AT RECRUITING 


1. Colorado. Out from behind the dark side of the moon since arrival of coach 
Bill McCartney in 1982. He led a highly successful raid on California this 
year and is heading back for more. 

Duke. Bright people after bright athletes. The Blue Devils don’t use high ac- 
ademic standards as an excuse. 

Alabama. Slipped during the Bear’s declining years, but Ray Perkins did 
well in 1985 and even better in 86. 

Syracuse. Starting to challenge Penn State for stars in the East. 

Cal. Nv longer rolling over for Southern Cal and UCLA, and results will be- 
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SCOUTS onines 


but all the other guys are terrible.” 

Emfinger says he lettered twice in 
football at Baylor (school records say 
it was once) and had minor brushes 
with the sport at North Texas State 
and with the Cowboys. He fancies 
himself the best (“What I do is coordi- 
nate all recruiting in this country”), 
which will surprise detractors who, 
while acknowledging that Emfinger is 
strong in Texas, think he is suspect be- 
yond its borders. 

Emfinger’s strongest point is that 
he sends questionnaires for the play- 
ers to fill out. Such firsthand knowl- 
edge is hard to come by in a business 
in which height, weight and speed 
make up the three biggest lies in 
American sport. On the debit side, the 
print in his pamphlets is depressingly 
small, and the lists are endless—down 
to all-Middle Atlantic second team 
and including blue chips, gold chips, 
red chips, lower red chips and sleep- 
ers. Further, his pictures are woeful 
Worse, he sells shirts and certificates 
to the players he mentions. 


Allen Wallace 

The newest face on the recruiting 
scene, Wallace, 34, is publisher of Su- 
per Prep. The magazine looks slick 
and feels slick, but its future is uncer- 
tain, Wallace, a lawyer who hated 
law, admits he cannot get any adver- 
tising. For $35 a year, his 1,500 sub- 
scribers receive two magazines, one 
booklet and, occasionally, suspect in- 
formation. Last year one of Wallace’s 
writers, Al Eschbach, a sportscaster in 
Norman, Okla., said the 23rd-best sc- 
nior in the midlands was a defensive 
back from Boulder, Colo., named 
Scott Lockwood. Lockwood was a ju- 
nior running back. Emfinger used to 
supply much material for Super Prep, 
but he and Wallace have parted. 
“Doesn’t matter,” says Wallace. “All 
Max had was hearsay. And he was terri- 
ble in California.” 

Wallace insists that he’s “a transmitter 
of information. We don’t evaluate or 
judge talent.” So why did his first issue 
list the “Super Prep All-America 27”? 
Sounds a lot like an evaluation. 


Bill Buchalter 

Buchalter, 46, lives on a dirt road. That 
speaks volumes, for Buchalter is by far 
the most unprepossessing of the Big Six. 
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Everybody else is behind the Eight Ball. 


THE 10 MOST COVETED HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS 

4. Leonard (Eight Ball) Russell, running 
back, Long Beach, Calif., 6’ 2”, 210. 

2. Emmitt Smith, running back, Pensaco- 
Ta, Fla., 5 10”, 190. 

3. Darren Lewis, running back, Dallas, 
5 10”, 180. 

4. Charles Collins, defensive tackle, Chi- 
cago, 6” 4”, 260. 

5. William Henry, fullback, Frederick, 
Mad., 6 2”, 230. 

6. David Rocker, defensive tackle, Atlan- 
ta, 6 4”, 245. 

7. Greg Skrepenak, offensive tackle, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 6’ 8”, 275. 

8. Matt Darby, linebacker, Virginia 
Beach, Va., 6 2”, 190. 

9. Jeff Ellis, tight end, Louisville, Ky., 
6 4", 225. 


10. Gus Palma, wide receiver, Bellport, 
N.Y., 6 2”, 190. 


“None of this stuff we do means any- 
thing,” he says, “until the players get to 
college and do it.” 

Buchalter knows high school football 
in talent-rich Florida better than anyone 
else. Says Winter Park High assistant 
coach Tony Manzonelli, “Coaches have 
a tendency to brag about their players. 
Bill can cut through all that.” Outside 
Florida, though, Buchalter relies on too 
many sportswriter friends. 

Buchalter, who in real life is a sports 
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editor of the Orlando Sentinel, says 
recruiting is “‘a hobby that’s gotten 
out of control.” His plain-vanilla 
publications—single-space typing, no 
graphics, $23 for six issues—have 200 
subscribers. He also publishes his fine 
Florida Namebook, a comprehensive 
look at the state’s prospects, as well as 
his not-so-fine national namebooks. 
Buchalter estimates he grosses only 
$10,000, and he doesn’t market his 
work “because I don’t know how.” 


Tom Lemming 

Lemming, 32, gets the highest marks 
of the Big Six for perseverance. In 
1980 he printed 500 copies of his first 
newsletter. “Nobody would talk to me 
or return my calls,” he says. “I lost 
$12,000 and my subscriptions were 
not many.” How many? “Under 10.” 
How many, exactly? “Two.” Lem- 
ming says he now has 3,000 subscrib- 
ers who pay $20 apiece for eight 
newsletters. 

Each year Lemming travels some 
6,000 miles in 13 days to check out 
players east of the Mississippi. He 
makes a big deal of taking pictures, 
which is too bad. Remarkably, they 
are worse than Emfinger’s. 

Lemming is sound in the Chicago 
area but, like Buchalter, suffers when 
he expands nationally. A problem for 
Lemming is his job: mailman. It 
brings out snide comments. When 
Lemming said that Michigan State 
had a bad recruiting year, Spartan 
coach George Perles was incensed. 
“I’m not going to put my faith, and 
my job, in the hands of some mailman 
who does this part-time for a hobby,” 
said Perles. 

Notre Dame coach Lou Holtz is far 
more charitable. About Lemming and 
Terranova he says, “They know 
what’s going on. They’re class acts, 
and I listen to them.” 

Lemming can appear amateurish. This 
spring, when Purdue landed everybody’s 
top prospect, quarterback Jeff George of 
Warren Central High in Indianapolis, 
Lemming wrote that the school had “as- 
sured itself of an excellent recruiting year 
with that one signature.” In fact, the 
Boilermakers recruited poorly in 1986. 
Big misses for Lemming? “Sure,” he says. 
“Chuck Long, from Wheaton North. 
I didn’t even have him on an all- 
area team.” END 


In last season’s final week, 15 
Arizona coaches, including offensive 
coordinator Chris Allen (right), 
worked day and night to prepare the 
Wildcats for their annual showdown 
with archrival Arizona State 
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continued 


ONDAY, Noy. 18, Tucson 

The Arizona football team 

files into a meeting room in 
the McKale Center and grows silent as 
athletic director Cedric Dempsey walks 
up front. Practice is over, and the players 
are half-clad, ready for showers. 

“Men,” says Dempsey with a grin, 
“you're going bowling.” He pauses. “I’m 
not supposed to say anything official yet, 
but you'll get boots. You can drive there. 
It will be in the sun—on Dec, 28.”" 

The players roar. The rumor is con- 
firmed. They’re playing in the Sun Bowl, 
in E} Paso, the first bowl game for the 
Wildcats in six years. “I only made one 
promise to the committee,” says Demp- 
sey as the din subsides. “We're gonna 
beat the hell out of the Devils first!” 

The players explode. The Wildcats are 


7-3 and the bowl berth is assured, but 
one regular-season game remains, against 
archrival Arizona State, and it’s larger 
than anything that will come later. This 


yeat the UA-ASU showdown. carries 
more freight than usual. If State (8-2 
overall, 5-1 in the Pac-10) wins or ties 
and UCLA loses to USC, State will win 
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the conference and go to the Rose Bowl 
for the first time in the school’s history. If 
Arizona wins, it will have beaten ASU 
for the fourth straight year and will finish 
with its best record in a decade. 

As the meeting concludes, Arizona’s 
coach, Larry Smith, tells his boys, 
“We've got our sundae. Let’s get some 
whipping cream on Saturday.” 


At 7:15 in the evening the Arizona 
coaches gather in the staff meeting room 
deep in the guts of the McKale Center. 
They are seated around the war table—a 
combination soapbox, joke stand, con- 
fessional, Wailing Wall. Here the coach- 
es gather hundreds of times during the 
season to plot and debate and occasional- 
ly stew. Scattered about them are the 
trappings of their profession—projec- 
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tors, film cans, chalk boards, printouts, 
playbooks, inspirational slogans. At the 
head of the table stands Smith, 46, a tall, 
relaxed man who played both ways at 
end for Bowling Green 20-odd years ago 
and captained his team as a senior. 
Smith went to Arizona from Tulane in 
1980. Despite inheriting a scandal-ridden 


Under Smith are (below, from left) of- 
fensive coaches Allen, Palcic, Lunsford, 
Bernardi, Shelmon; and (right) defen- 
sive coaches Roggeman, Bob Logan, 
April, Dave Rice, Ankney, Wolthausen. 


mess from his predecessor, Tony Mason, 
he has given Arizona five straight win- 
ning seasons for the first time in 42 years. 
He is kind to his players, fair with his 
staff and active in all those charitable and 
p.r. functions that sit well with communi- 
ty fathers and the mothers of recruits. 

On either side of him, like apostles, 


sit defensive coordinator Moe Ankney 
and offensive coordinator Chris Allen. 
Spreading out from there are the seven 
other assistant coaches. Against the wall 
to Smith’s right sit the five graduate assis- 
tants. In all, 15 men are assembled, 
enough to run several gas stations or a 
medium-size law firm. 

“O.K., kickoff,” says Smith. 

“It’s not a wedge, but it starts up the 
middle,” says outside linebacker coach 
Kevin Wolthausen. “Best thing is Kanga- 
roo Right and kick the hell out of it.” 

At 27, Wolthausen is the youngest and 
most dashing of the assistants, and the 
only one who is unmarried. “The guys al- 
ways get on me about that. So docs my 
girlfriend,” he says. The average age of 
the Arizona staff, excluding the grad as- 
sistants, is a shade under 38. This is fairly 


old for a college staff. The clock ticks 
fiercely for coaches. To sit still is to 
move backward. As grad assistant Marty 
Schaetzle puts it, “By 35 or 40 you estab- 
lish yourself or you go into accounting.” 

“Kickoff return,” says Smith, 

“He'll pooch-kick it sometimes,” an- 
swers running back coach Clarence Shel- 
mon. “Real high. Real high. We may 
have to fair-catch the thing.” 

Shelmon, a former assistant at Army 
and Indiana, and a star running back at 
the University of Houston before that, is 
an elegant dresser and the only black on 
Smith’s staff. Proud and intense, Shel- 
mon told Smith at the start, “Don’t hire 
me as a token. I’m not your liaison to 
black athletes. I’m going to coach foot- 
ball.” At practices Shelmon often wears 
his hat backward and runs the ball him- 
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self to demonstrate new plays. His hair is 
going fast, but his body is lean and hard. 
He lifts weights and plays basketball, and 
he eats one Tootsie Roll Pop per practice. 

Smith leads the meeting, acting mostly 
as a moderator, gleaning facts about ASU 
from his men, each of whom has broken 
down reels of Sun Devil game film in the 
past two days. How much film’ *Yester- 
day I guess I watched 30 rolls, at about 20 
minutes apiece,” says offensive line 
coach Bob Palcic. Six hundred minutes, 
10 hours, not counting the brain-deaden- 
ing reversals, 

The coaches split into groups to watch 
more film. Sometimes coaches, just like 
their players, fall asleep watching film. 
But today the staff is inspired; Big Game 
week does that. “Look at that junior col- 
lege guy, the end,” says Allen. “He has 


continued 
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ARIZONA cninues 


the longest arms in the world.” Allen 
runs a play 15, 20, 30 times, studying the 
blocking scheme. ASU cheerleaders lift 
their megaphones, drop them, lift them, 
drop them, never getting close to com- 
pleting the cheer. 

At times, it seems only minutiae 
matter in coaching. A week ago the Ore- 
gon coaches noticed that Arizona’s cen- 
ter, Mark Walczak, moved the ball before 
long snaps. The nosetackle slapped the 
ball on that movement, causing a bad 
snap, a bad punt and nearly a loss. 


Shelmon would love to be a head coach, 


Somebody fires up another reel. Shel- 
mon and Palcic argue an obscure back 
field release pattern. Some coaches drift 
out of the room. Some return. They final- 
ly adjourn at 10 p.m. 


TUESDAY 

At 9:45 a.m. the coaches have already 
becn mecting for two hours, The profes 
sion has no off-hours, a premise accepted 
by all who enter. After the season come 
winter training, spring drills, summer 
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preparation. During the season there is 
scouting and, of course, practice. And al- 
ways there is film analysis and recruiting. 
Occasionally a window of calm will ap- 
pear in early summer—after school is out 
and the recruits have been signed and 
the athletic department secretaries have 
gone on vacation. But, lord, the things a 
serious coach can devise then—plays, 
techniques, schemes, stunts. In the UA 
coaches’ locker room hangs a sign that 
reads: DON’T WORRY IF THE HORSE 1S 
BLIND, JUST LOAD THE WAGON. How does 
one do that again and again? 

“Way down inside,” says reccivers 
coach Gary Bernardi, “you have this 
feeling that it’s not really work.” 

“Let me ask one question,” says Smith 
to his troops. “Could we go Left Over 
Zena 210 Hook?” 

“We could,” says Bernardi instantly. 
“But we'd have the same thing in Zorro.” 

Bernardi looks proud, confident, 
Smith muses, his chin in his hand. 

Bernardi is one of Smith’s “young li- 
ons.” He was a grad assistant when Smith 
arrived, and Smith took him on, figuring 
he could harness the young man’s energy. 
He made Bernardi recruiting coordinator 
as well as receivers coach. “You know 
what Gary thinks heaven is?” says Palcic. 
“Going to a high school game and then 
leaving at the half to go to another.” 

A coaching staff is like a family, and 
just as fragile. “You have to choose your 
members wisely,” says Smith, “because 
you can’t do everything yourself. I tried 
to at Tulane, and after two years and five 
wins I was near despair. I took a Dale 
Carnegie course, and that’s when I real- 
ized it's a team job. So you want a blend 
of people to do that job—coordinators, 
veterans, guys with pizzazz, the young li- 
ons. Kevin is a young lion, too. A tireless 
worker. And Gary is our best salesman. 
But you can only afford to have one or 
two like that. They’re on the move. They 
may not even have time to do the little 
things, and you'll end up doing a lot more 
work yourself.” 

Young lions have other qualities, too. 
During the UCLA game Bernardi be- 
came so enraged when Arizona blew a 
two-point conversion that he screamed 
and hit the press-box wall with his fore- 
arm, causing the glass dividing window 
to crash into the school president's VIP 
box. “I hid my head,” recalls Wolthau- 
sen. The window has since been replaced 
with Plexiglas. 


The staff breaks down now into offen- 
sive and defensive meetings. The struc- 
ture of the Arizona staff is that of a cor- 
porate pyramid. At the top is Smith, the 
CEO, followed by Allen and Ankney, 
the vice-presidents, and fanning down 
to the lowest laborers, the grad assistants, 

At the start of the season Smith di: 
tributed an 1 1-page list of responsibilities 
to his staff. Each coach has many jobs be- 
yond his stated one in the press guide. 
Defensive line coach Bob April, for in- 
stance, is also responsible for punt r 
turners, the spring clinic, the grad ass 
tants and walk-ons. Quarterback coach 
Marc Lunsford is in charge of film and 
projectors. If a bulb burns out, he must 
buy a new one; when the pros call for a 
reel on a prospect, he sends it. 

Inside linebacker coach Tom Rogge- 
man handles the team banquet and pep 
rallies. He also handles police arrests of 
Wildcat players. Fortunately. the squad 
hasn’t had many legal problems. Perhaps 
the irou-willed Roggeman has been a fac~ 
tor. At practice later that day he screams 
at his linebackers, “Don’t rainbow in 
there! Straight, goddammit'” The players 
react silently. One of them, Galen Allen, 
looks furious. A 6’ 4”, 240-pound hulk 
with great strength and speed, Allen 
plays behind the less talented, 5°10”, 
211-pound Brent Wood. Wood starts, 
says Roggeman, because of “heart.” Lat- 
er Roggeman says, “Galen is mad at me. 
He didn’t look happy today. But what is 
happy? He’s supposed to make me hap- 
py, isn’t he?” 

In the offensive meeting Lunsford 
frowns as he looks at the diagram board, 
“What's 36 DOG?” he asks. 

“DOC,” says Palcic. He uses his 
thumb to wipe out the flag on the G. “I 
must have been thinking about Chri: 

Dog references and dog jokes all point 
to the easy-going, 43-year-old Chris Al- 
len these days. Allen is an avid jogger, 
and while he was running through the 
streets of Tucson in October, a dog bit 
him on the right calf, He needed 12 stitch- 
es to close the cut, plus tetanus and peni- 
cillin shots. The dog disappeared, and Al- 
len had to prepare himself for painful ra- 
bies treatment. In a door-to-door search 
with other coaches four days after the at- 
tack, Allen finally found the pooch. It 
didn't have rabies, which was about the 
best news Allen had heard all fall. 

Arizona’s outside linebacker coach 


last year, Allen moved to the vacant of- 
continued 
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UNTIL YOU DRIVE ONE, 
YOULL NEVER KNOW 


HOW GOOD 
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fensive coordinator position this season. 
“A good career move,” he said at the 
time. But his background was mostly in 
defense, and the UA offense has floun- 
dered under him. Fven as the Wildcats 
won, fans jecred Allcn’s low-scoring at- 
tack, sometimes criticizing Smith for giv- 
ing Allen the job. 

“Larry’s been great to me, taking the 
licks from the media,” says Allen. “But 
the flak has been tough on my wife. It 
hasn’t been that much fun for me this 
season, either. And that damn dog. The 
bite just kept oozing. It still isn’t healed. I 
was an English major in college, and I 
think T can see some symbolism.” 

Down the hall the defensive coaches 
examine another batch of ASU film. 
Roggeman shouts, “Look at that guy eye- 
balling the cross bozo.” 

The frame freezes. The ASU fullback 
takes a step forward, then back. Back and 
forth. “That’s Amoia,” says April. Vince 
Amoia is State’s best runner. 

“Ten-four hundred meters,” says Rog- 
geman. “Tough. Very tough.” 

Back and forth. Ankney, who controls 


the film with a hand switch, is pondering 
something. After a time he leans back 
and sings, “When the sun hits your eye 
like a big pizza pie, that’s Amoia.” 

If Ankney is loose and even-keeled (in 
many ways he is similar to Smith, who 
made him his second in command), Rog- 
geman, 54, is as tough and volatile as a 
grenade. Bald, thick-necked, with a limp 
from his days as a guard with the Chicago 
Bears, Rogy, as everyone calls him, lives 
for football. His spontaneous locker 
room speeches, which he delivers like a 


“wn 


A team birthday tradition left the irre- 
pressible Roggeman somewhat shaken. 


platoon leader in the midst of a fire fight, 
are legendary at Arizona, Perhaps his 
greatest occurred at halftime of the 1982 
Arizona—Notre Dame game in South 
Bend, with the Wildcats down 10-0. 

“T blew my cork,” recalls Rogy. “Larry 
just stepped aside.” Rogy raved, bleated 
and cried as he urged on the Wildcats. 
When Rogy had spent himself, Smith 
stepped back in and said, “Let’s go.” Ari 
zona roared back to win 16-13. 

In truth, Rogy had been charged up 
from the moment the team arrived in 


South Bend. His eldest son, whom he had 
named Rock after Knute Rockne, was 
playing for Notre Dame. Father and son 
met in the tunnel before the game. They 
embraced, kissed and wept like babies. 
“Rock,” the father wailed, “kick our ass 
if you can, you son of a bitch, because 
we're gonna kick yours!” 

Sitting in his tiny office after the meet- 
ing, Rogy said, “I couldn’t hit a ball, 
couldn’t catch it, couldn’t throw it. I 
wasn’t big or agile. I would get down on 
my knees and thank God every day as a 
child that there was a position in a sport 
for me. To just stick your face in there 
and move something. Football has given 
me everything I have in life. To line up 
against men like Big Daddy Lipscomb 
and Art Donovan and Leo Nomellini, 
who was cross-eyed and used to growl— 
what an honor. And now, to preach, to 
see a 200-pound player go against a 300- 
pound player and bite off his kneecap. To 
see the kid believe, to hear him say, 
‘Please, God, let me line up again.’ He 
doesn’t even know he’s little... .” 

Rogy stops to dab the moisture form- 
ing in his eyes. On the wall is a framed 
photo of former UA linebacker Ricky 
Hunley, Cincinnati’s first pick in the 
1984 NFL draft. The inscription reads: 
“Coach Roggie—if you only knew how 
much of an impact you have had on my 


life, career in football, and my attitude.” 
continued 
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continued 


Will Rogy make a speech at the Big 
Game? “T don’t know,” he says. “I never 
know.” 

At today’s practice the coaches take 
their groups to different parts of the field 
and run drills, The personalitics of the 
coaches are distinct: Bernardi throws his 
hands up in disgust when his receivers 
run incorrect routes; Palcic cheers and 
claps to inspire his offensive linemen; 
Ankney stands with his arms folded and 
calmly observes his defensive backs. 
“That's it, Cevil,* he says, “A little more 
depth, Allan.” The net result for the play- 
ers is that each will end up with a very 
different view of his Arizona football ca- 
reer. The head coach may be the boss, 
but the assistants control your life. 

At the afternoon war-table gathering 
Smith says, “This is going to be a very 
hostile crowd. Especially at night.” 

“They'll have more drinks in them,” 
says Ankney. 

“Right,” says Smith. 

“We should practice against loud 
noise,” says Ankney. 

Smith thinks. “O.K..” he says. “let’s 
get some music.” 

The coaches discuss the intangibles of 
the game—fear, pride, vengeance. “I 
know their coaches and older players are 
feeling the pressure,” says Ankney. “The 
fans are all over their butts.” 

At dinner in a cafeteria on campus the 
coaches talk about the rivalry. They have 


The Cats have rallied around Smith, 
who has turned Arizona into a winner. 


no sympathy for State’s three-year losing 
streak. From 1965 through 1981 LIA beat 
State only twice. “In 1975 we went in 
9-1 and they were 10-0,” says Lunsford. 
“They beat us 24-21 and went to the Fi- 
esta Bowl and finished sccond in the na- 
tion. We went nowhere.” 

The coaches have faith in their boys, 
most of whom are not blue chippers, 
One of them, safety Chuck Cecil, a skin- 
ny 5’ 11” walk-on, carries his tray to a 
nearby table. “Look at him,” says Rogge- 
man. “Does he look like an athlete?* 

“Total disregard for his body,” says 
Shelmon. 

“He got us into the Sun Bowl,” says 
April, “Blocked that punt against UCLA. 
He was crawling when he did it. Reached 
up with one hand—had a broken thumb 
on the other hand. Tough.” 

The coaches fall silent. Roggeman’s 
eyes mist. He thumps his chest. “Heart,” 
he says. 


WEDNESDAY 
Last night a bunch of the coaches went 
out for drinks at a local bar. There were 
toasts and chatter and rounds of anisette, 
Some of the grad assistants stayed a little 
too long. “I’ve had better Wednesdays,” 
says Schaetzle, sitting in the crowded of- 
fice he shares with the other g.a.’s. On 
the wall is a sign that reads: IF YOU CAN 
IMAGINE IT, YOU CAN ACHIEVE IT. Below 
that is a picture of five Dallas Cowboy 
cheerleaders in swimsuits, 

Also on the wall is a chart entitled 


1985 JOB BOARD, It lists every Division I 
school. Boxes are drawn around certain 
ones in blue or red ink. A legend reads: 
RED—R.D.B.; BLUE—HISTORY. 

“What it means,” says Craig Moro- 
poulos, another grad assistant, “is that if 
you're a coach outlined in red, you're in 
trouble. Rent, don’t buy. If you're out- 
lined in blue, you're gone. Adios.” 

Nine red boxes and eight blue ones are 
on the chart. It’s a cynical—but neces- 
sary—deathwatch. All the assistants, 
with the possible exception of Rogge- 
man, want to be head coaches. None of 
the g.a.’s is guaranteed a job next year. 
Where should résumés be sent? 

At various. times all the coaches will 
peek at the chart. Lunsford sticks his 
head in. “Craig, we got another one,” he 
says. “North Carolina.” 

Moropoulos outlines North Carolina 
inred. 

April walks in. “Pitt?” he asks, noting 
a blue box. “You sure?” 

“Who does Pitt end with?” 
Moropoulos. 

“Penn State.” 

“History.” 

Smith understands the churnings of 
his assistants. Ankney should already be 
a head coach. He had near misses at Ball 
State, Northern Illinois, Idaho, Utah 
State and Tulane, “Very shortly he will 
be a head coach,” says Smith, “It’s all a 
learning experience. I was a high school 
head coach for three years, and my last 
team allowed only one touchdown in 10 


cnntinned 


says 


continued 


games. | was 26 and | thought | knew a 
lot. T went to Miami of Ohio to work with 
the outside lincbackers. The first time Bo 
Schembechler, who was the coach then, 
clicked on a film of our practice, he said, 
‘What in the hell is going on with the out- 
side backers?’ ” 

Leigh Bernardi, Gary’s wife, visits her 
husband shortly before lunch. She brings 
their 18-month-old daughter, Marina. 
It's the easiest way for the family to get 
together. “Our first date was after a loss 
to Colorado State,” she says. “I was ex- 
cited about the date, but it was awful, 
Gary was so upset. I told him to take me 
home. When we got serious, everybody 
said, “Look out.’ Cheryl Smith, Larry’s 
wife, sat me dawn and said, ‘Don't marry 


him. Your life will never be yours. You'll 
eat, drink and sleep football.’ And now 1 
guess I’m Marina’s mother and father, 
And I don’t take losses well. But there are 
more good times than bad. And you 
know what I’ve found’? Ihere’s nothing 
like a win.” 


At noon Chuck Cecil pedals his bike to a 
sandwich joint near the stadium called 
What’s Your Beef. A shy, courteous kid 
who got one B and the rest A’s in high 
school, Cecil feels the Arizona coaches 
have had a lot to do with his develop- 
ment. “You respect them and you like 
them.” he says. “They're your friends. 
And Moe Ankney, he’s a genius.” 

Rogy begins practice with a military 
announcement; “Congratulations! Your 
new first-team All-America safety from 


Sometimes Leigh and Marina visit Bernardi’s office just to take a look at him. 
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The guys had a night out, and sever- 
al of the younger coaches stayed out 


the University of Arizona will lead you in 
Wildcat jumping jacks!” 

Allan Durden, the honored player, be- 
gins the excercise. “W-I-L-D. .. .” Later, 
in front of his assembled teammates, 
Durden slams a yogurt pie into Rogy’s 
face. According to UA tradition, on his 
birthday a player gets to throw a pie at 
the coach or player of his choice. Dur- 
den’s selection stuns Roggeman. “That’s 
the kind of respect I get,” he mumbles. 

Asked why he picked Roggeman, Dur- 
den si “Everybody's afraid of him. I 
thought it would be good for the team.” 
Roggeman, however, seems shaken, and 
in his spattered face one can read the be- 
ginnings of heartbreak. 

“Kids have changed,” Shelmon says. 
“We all can see it. They won’t accept be- 
ing robots anymore.” 

Over dinner Bernardi echoes a com- 
mon sentiment. “I worry about my stub- 
bornness,” he says. “I need things a cer- 
tain way. It really bugs me that the re- 
ceivers walk from place to place with 
their jerseys out. But should it? What dif- 
ference does it make? I wonder if I have 
the flexibility to be a head coach.” 


THURSDAY 

The tension is building. One of the secre- 
taries wears a T-shirt that says, BEAT THE 
SCUM DEVILS. At practice, rock music 
blasts from two huge speakers. No one 
can be heard without yelling at the top of 
his lungs. “That's how it will be in Tem- 
pe,” says Smith. “They may keep us out 
of the shotgun because of it.” 

At the quarterback meeting Lunsford 
drills the quarterhacks on caverage rec- 
ognition. He freezes the film and says, 
“Alfred, what’re they in?” 

Alfred Jenkins, the starter, studies the 
secondary, “Three,” he says. Lunsford 
nods and the film moves again. 

Jenkins seems puzzled. Lunsford turns 
to him. “Look at that,” says Jenkins. 
“The end. Look at the arms on that guy!" 


Ankney has been contemplating his ca- 
reer choice. “It wasn’t hard,” he says. 
“My dad and my uncles were coaches. 
My dad coached at Miami of Ohio, but 
what he really liked was coaching in high 
school. He enjoyed being creative. In 
high school you can do anything you 


want. He liked throwing long laterals 
continued 
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on kickoffs. He had fun. I’m different. 
Learning to cope with losses is so hard. 
You wonder if those 80 hours you spent 
preparing were thrown down the drain. 

“You have to hope you're having a 
positive effect, But it’s so seldom that the 
kids will say anything to you. There’s a 
barrier. I create it, I know. My players 
don't cull me Moe. My dad's players used 
to call him Ben, and sometimes I think it 
would be nice to be called Moe, to be 
fricnds. But I have to be the boss and 
they have to be the employees.” 

And what about becoming a head 


At halftime the players got instructed by Allen before getting ins 


coach? He sighs. “I used to think I looked 
too young for that,” he says. “Now I 
think I may look too old,” 


Bernardi stands on the sideline at a high 
school ficld as two teams warm up. “I 
Jove these games,” he says. “The enthusi- 
asm, pageantry. I love warmups” 

His eyes dart back and forth, searching 
for prospects. “I don’t know what I'd do. 
on a Friday night without high school 
football,” he says. A friend mentions to 
him that this is Thursday night. “Oh,” he 
says. “I’m going tomorrow, too,” 


PRIDAY 

Smith walks into the war room and faces 
the coaches. He looks intense. “Let’s 
cut the bullcrap,” he says. “Let’s get spe- 
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cific. Chris, how good is their defense?” 

“The second-best we've played. Be- 
hind SMU’s,” says Allen. 

“How many points can we score?” 

Allen fidgets. “I’m saying 21.” 

“Moe. Offense.” 

“About third-best.” says Ankney. 

“Prediction.” 

“If we whip them off the line and con- 
fuse their quarterback, we'll win,” says 
Ankney. “We could hold them to 14 
points. If they don’t turn the ball over, 
they'll win.” 

This is the uncluttered truth; there is 


ired by Rogy. 


no point in bullerapping the boss. The 
game plan has taken form: The offense 
must control the ball and not make turn- 
overs. Scoring is less important than not 
giving up the ball. The defense has to take 
the ball away, State is better, but Arizona 
can win if it makes no mistakes, 


Following a run-through practice the 
coaches and players eat dinner and then 
get into buses for the two-hour drive to 
the Fiesta Inn in Tempe. “We can make 
diagrams forever,” says Smith with a 
shrug. “It finally comes down to those 11 
guys on the field.” 

That night Allen and his wife, Nancy, 
dance like newlyweds in the motel 
lounge. Being out of town together seems 
to have revitalized them. 


SATURDAY 

The players are ready. The coaches are 
ready. Nothing is left to do but follow 
routine. At a chapel gathering in one of 
the motel’s meeting rooms, the minister 
urges coaches and players to “give your 
bod to God.” 

The team breaks down for meetings. 
Ankney has the defensive backs. “Check 
Magoo,” he says. “Stem to cover Three. 
Willie Sam Flop One. The Cat’s gotta get 
into the middle, Litle Piggy stay home.” 

He gives the players a written test—24 
questions covering game assignments, 
and then this: “What U of A coach has a 
better rushing per-carry average than 
Walter Payton?” The answer, as the play- 
ers all know, is Rogy, who once advanced 
a fumble five yards for the Bears. 

“Good things are going to happen out 
there tonight, and bad things are going to 
happen,” says Ankney in summary. The 
players nod. “Stay poised throngh it all 
Like my old coach said, ‘Don’t get into a 
pissin’ contest with a skunk.’ ” 


In his room Shelmon reflects. “As a black 
man I probably have a better chance of 
being President than head coach at a ma- 
jor university,” he says. “Isn’t that some- 
thing? In coaching, people always choose 
their friends, and white guys’ friends are 
other white guys. I really would like a 
chance to be a head coach, just one time. 
If I fail, is that going to set black people 
back 50 years?” 

He laughs, but not too bitterly. He 
knows what football has brought him, He 
grew up in a Louisiana shack without 
electricity or plumbing. Now he wears 
$100 shoes and drives a Mercedes. “I can 
see how it would be a hig deal if you 
called the wrong defense and 30,000 peo- 
ple died,” he says. “But this is just a 
game. isn’t it?” 


The team goes to Sun Devil Stadium for a 
walk-around. While in the restroom, one 
of the players finds a sheet of paper that 
appears to have ASU's defensive plans 
written on it. He brings it to Allen, who. 
studies the information. Allen is uncer- 
tain how he’ll use it, Later he would say, 
“T didn’t feel it was planted. It was too 
accurate. I’m sure ASU practiced at the 
stadium on Thursday, so it probably 
came from a coach. The way it was fold- 
ed, it could have fallen out of his pocket 
while he was going to the john. The big 


thing they emphasized was stopping our 
continued 
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outside stuff. I could see they were going 
to stop our bootleg. And I could see what 
kind of a defense they planned to use 
against our two-point play.” 

At the pregame meal back at the mo- 
tel, the coaches become increasingly in- 
tense. They fidget and madly chew gum. 
“T have to shut up just to keep from snap- 
ping,” says Palcic. 

“T get more cranked up as a coach than 
as a player,” says Wolthausen. “The fo- 
cus is clearer, but you have no control.” 


At 5:30, two hours before game time, the 
Arizona bus arrives at the stadium. Al- 
ready students are filing in, chanting 
“ASU” and “Rose Bowl.” USC did in- 
deed beat UCLA, so a victory will put the 
Sun Devils in the Rose Bowl, 

Moropoulos walks glazed-eyed toward 
the elevator. He'll work from the press 
box, along with Allen, Ankney and four 
other coaches. “They say it sways,” he 
says quietly, And then he walks on. 


The team sits silently in the locker room, 
waiting to take the field for the kickoff, 
“The sun’s gonna rise up tomorrow,” 
says Smith calmly. The team exits. In the 
stands are 72,345 people, the largest 
crowd ever to see a sporting event in the 
state of Arizona. 

All seems unsettled early in the game. 
Smith paces the sideline. His assistants 
scurry off to talk to players and then re- 
turn to make reports to him. On fourth 
down Arizona’s punt team assembles be- 
side Smith. “Let’s go!” he screams franti- 
cally. “What are you waiting on?” 

Mark Walezak, the long-snap center, 
points to the clock, which clicks down to. 
end the first quarter. 

“Oh,” says Smith, 


The first half ends with the score tied 
3-3. In the locker room, players and 
coaches alike begin to watch Roggeman, 
who stalks the floor like a wild animal— 
back and forth, faster and faster. Sudden- 
ly Rogy erupts. 

“Seniors, stand up!” he screams. Veins 
bulge from his head. “Tradition! Honor! 
Three blecping years! Who wants four 
bleeping years! Yahhh!” 

Roggeman staggers away. His jaws 
keep working, although nothing comes 
out. The players howl. Smith hushes 
them. “When you come off the field, 
there shouldn’t be anything left,” he says 
quietly. 


ASU goes ahead 13-3 in the third 
quarter on a touchdown by Amoia and a 
field goal. “Hey, we can’t get down,” 
Ankney tells the other coaches in the 
press box. “Think turnover.” 

On the very next play Arizona punts, 
strips the ball from the returner and re- 
covers it in the end zone. The coaches go 
insane. “Wild Pinch Ollie,” Ankney 
screams into the phone as UA’s defense 
takes the field to try to stop State. 
“Strong G Wham.” 

Arizona gets the ball back, and the of- 
fensive coaches wait for Allen to send in 
a play over the phone. Allen calls an in- 
side run. Later, he will claim that finding 
the ASU defensive game plan was a 
mixed blessing. “We didn’t run the 
sweep because of it,” he said, “and may- 
be we should have. You don’t know what 
is going through your mind at the time. I 
didn’t run some of our plays, and maybe 
I should have. The fact is, we couldn’t 
block them very well outside or inside.” 

Arizona ties the game at 13-13 on 
Max Zendejas’s second field goal and 
then hunkers down and plays defense. 
The Sun Devils continue to pass, even 
though a tie will get them to the Rose 
Bowl. Arizona sacks quarterback Jeff 
Van Raaphorst, forces a fumble and re- 
covers at the Arizona State 20. 


Arizona sends in the field goal team. 
The noise is deafening. With 1.43 left, a 
grinning Zendejas kicks his third field 
goal and Arizona wins 16-13. 

The game went almost exactly as Allen, 
and Ankney had hoped. Arizona played 
feverishly but carefully, ASU turned the 
ball over four times, and Van Raaphorst 
looked confused. 

In the locker room the coaches sing 
Bear Down Arizona. Rogy and Smith 
cry, as do some of the others. They are 
bound for the moment by this triumph of 
unity, effort and luck. It is a good place to 
leave them, 


POSTSCRIPT: Larry Smith is preparing 
Arizona for another season without four 
members of last year’s staff. Moe Ank- 
ney has become the head coach at Bowl- 
ing Green. Mike Mangili, who lad been 
a grad assistant, went with Ankney and 
is coaching linebackers. Bob Palcic is 
the offensive linc coach at Ohio State, 
and Marty Schaetzle 1s the offensive line 
coach at Sonoma State. 

At the Sun Bowl, one of the Arizona 
managers found another defensive play 
sheet before the game, this one belong- 
ing to the Wildcats’ new opponent, 
Georgia. Allen wouldn’t even look at it. 
The two teams tied 13-13. END 


Jenkins had studied Arizona State coverages at Thursday's quarterback meeting. 
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Ryan hopes his Eagles can dish out — 
D like San Diego dealt Philly. ~ 


THE PROS ccninues 


he 1986 National Football League season 

will be fascinating. Enjoy it, fans. It’s the sun- 

shine between two storms. The somber head- 

lines of litigation dominated the news of the 
last few months. The NFL was declared a monopoly— 
and it celebrated. The USFL won—and got paid off in 
Monopoly money. Pete Rozelle was a harried-looking, 
raspy-voiced figure in the courtroom, and for a while 
the NFL itself looked like an endangered species. 

Next year the labor writers will take over, as the 
threat of a strike approaches. There will also be a TV 
contract to negotiate, with all the usual talk about 
oversaturation and a possible jump from network to 
cable. And underlying all is a drug problem that won’t 
go away. Fans are gasping for air, and at least for the 
next five months they'll get it, because there’s no way 
this season will be anything less than terrific. 

Talent alone will do it, a bulging grab bag of USFL 
talent. But even without Herschel Walker and Jim 
Kelly and Kelvin Bryant I like the look of this season 
because defenses are taking control again. The era of 
cheap touchdowns had become just so much ho-hum. 
Now teams will have to work for them again. All the 
innovative thinking in ’85 was on the defensive side of 
the ball. The Be: 46 will be imitated and refined. 
And who knows what variations coach Buddy Ryan 
(page 116) will bring to Philadelphia? The Bears’ de- 
fense took the game off the basketball court and 
brought it down into the dirt where it belongs. It gave 
me a good, comfortable, old-time feeling. 

As for the USFL imports, they have changed the 
complexion of teams overnight. Washington could get 
into a two-back offense with the addition of Bryant, 
my selection as the USFL’s premier runner. Dallas 
could come at you with the twin lightning bolts of 
Tony Dorsett and Walker. Has Kansas City finally 
found the answer to its offensive line problems with 
the massive tackle, Irv Eatman? Will Buffalo switch to 
a run-and-shoot to accommodate the talents of quar- 
terback Jim Kelly? 

That’s one wave of talent, the stars whose rights 
were locked up, but there was another, equally fasci- 
nating group out there, the players who were never 
drafted by an NFL team, either initially or supple- 
mentally. It was a vast auction pool waiting to be sold 
to the highest bidders. 

A different kind of scouting is involved here. It’s 
not like the draft, for which the syndicates do most of 
the legwork; it takes a genius to mess up on the draft’s 
top names. In a free agent situation like this, every 
team is on its own. 

We'll find out which clubs did their homework dur- 

continued 
Buffalo's Greg Bell and other NFL backs 
will face a lot of new defensive twists. 
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The 49er defense can turn heroes like 
New York's Joe Morris into a sandwich. 
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ing those lazy days of spring and summer football and which 
ones had their heads in the sand. Who wound up with the sleep- 
ers? Who took a chance on the questionables, the computer re- 
jects, guys like Sam Mills, that ferocious litUle (the computer un- 
derscores “little”) pit bull who gave the Philadelphia/Baltimore 
Stars such great linebacking for three years? His former coach, 
Jim Mora, took a look at what he had inherited in New Orleans 
and snapped Mills up. 

Tt has already been proved that USFL talent can turn an NFL 
season around. The Cleveland Browns got fullback Kevin Mack 
(page 168) and guard Dan Fike from the USFL last season, and 
all of a sudden they had a running attack that got them into the 
playoffs. The Giants became a solid playoff team when they de- 
veloped a ground game behind a pair of USFL linemen, guard 
Chris Godfrey and center Bart Oates, and a big blocking full- 
back, Maurice Carthon. 

For the NFL, this will be a reversal of 1984, a season that was 


devalued when the junior league skimmed an estimated 30% off 
the top three rounds of the draft. Now many of those players are 
available to the NFL. 

I can already spot two keynote games for early September: 
Giants-Dallas in the first Monday nighter, and Philly-Chicago 
the following Sunday—Ryan trading zingers with Mike Ditka, 
winner to get feeding rights to the Fridge. 

If the instant replay officiating experiment (page 160) cor- 
rects only half a dozen grievously unjust calls this season it will 
have earned its keep, but I’m still not sure what “indisputable 
visual evidence” really means. I have a feeling a lot of outra- 
geous judgment calls will still go unchallenged, but at least this is 
astart. 

I know it’s a bit simplistic to dwell on football, just football, 
for a while; to wish to escape, for a few brief months, from the 
great, heavy issues that lie in wait like so many jagged reefs. But 
it should be a great season, a memorable one. Enjoy it. END 


Miami could use plenty of hits like this one by William Judson on Cleveland's Herman Fontenot. 


In Markesan, Wisconsin, 
there's a doctor who still practices 
a rare art: The house call. 

And what makes his visits 
truly remarkable is the fact that 
Dr. Alan Lippart routinely drives 
through some of the worst weather 
conditions imaginable to respond 
to an emergency. 

How does he do it? In a Subaru 
“On Demand” Four Wheel Drive 
Wagon. 

As Dr. Lippart says, "the 
residents in the Markesan area 


depend on me. So I depend heavily 
on my Subaru to get me through 
washed out roads, torrential rains 
and mud holes. Not to mention 

3 foot snow drifts:’ 

“Moreover, there’s ample cargo 
space for all my medical supplies. 
And when your patients are 1400 
pound registered Holsteins you 
need to carry around a lot more than 
a little black bag” 

In Markesan, Dr. Lippart 
has earned quite a reputation 
for being reliable 24 hours 
a day, in all kinds of weather. 

A reputation a lot like 
his car. 


SUBAR 


Inexpensive. And built to stay that way. 
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ALL EYES 
ARE ON 
THIS EAGLE 


Is former Bear assistant Buddy Ryan a genius or just a loudmouth? 
Whichever, Philly's coach is the focus of a new NFL emphasis on D 


Ryan allows no debate when he gives orders— 
‘it's been his way or the highway. 
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by PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


t 18, Buddy Ryan was a master sergeant, 

three stripes up, three down, leading a 
platoon of Gls through the minefields of Korea. Back 
then no one ever accused him of being a genius. 

“Some genius,” he says. “I went in when I was 16, 
right out of high school. No one had much money 
back in Frederick, Oklahoma, so a bunch of us joined 
the National Guard to get that extra $40 a month. 
Then the sumbitches went and mobilized us.” 

He was still 18 when he got an honorable dis- 
charge and a scholarship to Oklahoma A & M. Not 
your everyday college freshman. “I guess I was a lit- 
tle more mature than most,” he say 

Thirty-plus years of working his way up—four 
years as a guard for the Aggies, four years of coach- 
ing in high school, seven in college and 18 as an assis- 
tant for three different NFL teams—have finally got- 
ten him his officer’s bars. The Philadelphia Eagles 
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RYAN consinies 


named him head coach last January, 
three days after the Chicago Bears and 
their Ryan-coached defense crushed the 
New England Patriots 46-10 in the 
Super Bowl. 

It’s quite possible that the US. armed 
forces lost a great career soldier when 
Ryan was mustered out in 1952. He says 
he made platoon sergeant “frankly be- 
cause the old guy we had there before me 
was getting a little scared.” The implied 


quality is leadership, and it’s a lot harder 
leading a bunch of guys into battle than 
into a three-point stance. 

Ryan knows how to take command all 
right. He made believers out of the Bears 
and got them so enthusiastic about his 
weirdly complex schemes that when they 
talked about his defense, they took on the 
zeal of missionaries. 

The press started calling Ryan a genius 
in 1984, when his defense led the league 
for the first time and the Bears reached 
the NFC championship game. Genius. In 
the NFL fraternity the word is greeted 
with a curled lip; there is much hee-haw- 
ing whenever the resident genius has an 
off year. Chicago head coach Mike Ditka 
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let everyone know what he thought of the 
term at a press conference before that 
championship game against the 49ers. 

“There’s no sign on my door that says 
GENIUS AT WORK,” he said. “Maybe 
there’s one on Buddy’s door.” Which 
first let us know that everything might 
not be all that friendly on the Bears’ 
coaching staff. 

Genius, though, is a magic word to 
NFL owners looking for a head coach. 


There’s a genius out there? Well, by god, 
we better get him before someone else 
does. 

But there’s another reason why, at 52, 
Buddy Ryan’s number finally has been 
called. And that explains why 1986 has 
become the Season of the Defensive 
Coach. Six men are beginning their first 
full terms as NFL head coaches. Five of 
them came from the defensive side of the 
ball—Houston’s Jerry Glanville, Phila- 
delphia’s Ryan, Buffalo's Henry Bul- 
lough, St. Louis’s Gene Stallings and 
New Orleans’s Jim Mora. O.K., Mora 
had been head coach of the Stars in the 
USFL, but he was New England’s defen- 
sive coordinator before that, and Seat- 


tle’s defensive line coach for the four pre- 
vious seasons. The only exception is Min- 
nesota’s Jerry Burns, a Viking offensive 
assistant for 18 years. 

Perhaps it’s mere coincidence. More 
likely, though, Ryan and the wonders of 
his 46 Defense last year created a new 
awareness, and appreciation, of the peo- 
ple who try to stop the other guys. This is 
the heaviest influx of defensive assistants 
into head coaching circles in at least 
20 years, a return to the good- 
ol’-boy notion that you win with 
defense and special teams. That 
concept took a beating in 1978, 
when the rules makers opened up 
the game and went air express. 
Now the pendulum is swinging 
back. 

“Who can tell about theories, 
about cycles?” Pittsburgh Steeler 
coach Chuck Noll asks. “I still 
haven’t figured out how they hire 
head coaches.” 

“Maybe,” says Giants gencral 
manager George Young, “they 
were running out of offensive 
coordinators.” 

Whatever, defense is king. 
“The passing game used to be 
glamorous.” Philadelphia defen- 
sive coordinator Wade Phillips 
says, “so for a while all the head 
coaches came from the passing 
game. Then the defense caught 
up. Pretty soon it'll be time to 
pass another set of rules, and 
back will come the offensive 
coaches.” 

In the early 1970s the pure col- 
lege coaches, guys who were un- 
tainted by any NFL contact, 
were the fad. The NFL couldn’t 
get enough of them—Dan Devine, Tom- 
my Prothro, John Ralston, Bill Peterson, 
Chuck Fairbanks, Don Coryell. Only 
Coryell remains today. The craze ran its 
course in 1976 with Lou Holtz and John 
McKay, and it was six years before an- 
other college coach was hired, unless 
you count St. Louis’s brief 1978 experi- 
ment with Bud Wilkinson, who hadn’t 
coached anywhere for 15 years. 

In the early ’80s every coach had theo- 
ries on how to take advantage of the new, 
looser passing rules—and they were all 
correct. There was an orgy of yards, and 
points, and jobs. Owners were falling all 
over themselves to hire the bright young 


offensive assistants. It’s amazing how 
continued 
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many of them were right around 
40. give or take a few years. Dan 
Reeves, Joe Gibbs, Mike Ditka, 
Kay Stephenson, John Macko- 
vic, Dan Henning, Sam Wyche, 
Les Steckel—all were products 
of this search fur youth and 
speed and points. The game and 
its coaching ranks were getting 
slecker, more streamlined. 

Some were winners, some 
were mistakes. On some, the jury 
is still out. But now the people 
who do the hiring have decided 
to go in another direction. Age, 
defense, Let’s bring in the tobac- 
co chewers, the guys with a little 
silver in their hair, or what’s left 
of it. The five new defense-ori- 
ented head coaches average 50 
years old and 25 years of coach- 
ing, at all levels. Only Glanville—who, 
along with Bullough, got a taste of run- 
ning the show last year—is in his 40s. 
Even Burns, the only offensive man, is 
hardly a dewy-eyed youngster. He'll be 
60 next January, It’s as if the owners are 
saying, hey, enough young lieutenants 
We want the old top sergeants. 

Buddy Ryan qualifies. Late in the 1981 
season, when it looked as if the Bears’ 
coaching staff was going to be fired, the 
team’s defensive unit sent a letter to 
George Halas strongly urging him to 
keep Ryan and his group. Two weeks lat 
er Halas replied, “This is a magnificent 
letter. It is a beautifully written letter, It 
is the highest tribute a coach can re- 


When Buddy and his wife Joan visit their horses ... 


ceive. This is the first time in the 
61-year history of the Chicago Bears that 
such a letter has been written about a 
Bears coach. ...” 

The night before this year’s Super 
Bowl game when Ryan made what 
amounted to his farewell address to his 
defense, Steve McMichael threw a chair 
at a blackboard and Dan Hampton 
knocked a reel off a film projector. The 
next day, that emotion carried over to the 
field, and they attacked the Patriots in a 
kind of frenzy. With two minutes to go, 
the entire defensive unit gathered around 
team president Mike McCaskey and 
begged him to do anything he could to 
keep Ryan. 


What is it about this chunky, 
rumpled-looking man_ that in- 
spires such devotion? Gary Fen- 
cik, the free safety from Yale, 
who has played under three head 
coaches in his 10 years with the 
Bears and who takes a rather 
hard-eyed view of the whole 
coaching profession, calls Ryan 
“the greatest football psycholo- 
gist I’ve ever seen, 

“He'd give out little individual 
poop shects before cach game,” 
Fencik says, “each one geared to 
a guy’s particular psychology. 
For instance, he’d address one to 
Otis Wilson, who played at Lou- 
isville, and it would say, ‘The guy 
you're facing played at Kentucky, 
and you know what Kentucky 
thought about Louisville. They 
thought it was a dumbass school. This is 
your chance to prove yourself.” 

“T'd think to myself, Oh no, this'll nev- 
er work, but in the locker room fire 
would be coming out of Otis’s nose.” 

And how about Fencik’s poop sheet? 
How do you fire up an Ivy Leaguer who 
has been in the NPL for a decade? 

“He didn’t even try,” Fencik says. “He 
knew that all | wanted was to be left 
alone, and I'd get myself ready. That was 
where he was a real genius, knowing how 
to handle each guy—which one to praise, 
which one to leave alone, which one to 
ride all the time.” 
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old Sarge goes out on detail just like 
any farmhand who has his daily chores. 
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And ride them he did. Like William 
Perry, whom Ryan termed “a wasted 
draft pick” and always called Fatso. “I 
read in the paper where the Cowboys 
said they’re worried about William Per- 
ry,” Ryan said the night before last year’s 
Dallas game, “Well, we’ve got something 
in common because I am, too.” 

The Eagles have felt his bite. The Phil- 
adelphia press has had a fine time com- 
piling Buddy Ryan zingers. Fullback Mi- 
chael Haddix reported to minicamp 
slightly overweight. “Looks like a reject 
guard from the USFL,” Buddy said. De- 
fensive tackle Joe Drake showed up at 
325 and was promptly placed behind a 
12th-round draft choice on the depth 
chart “because he’s too damn fat.” And 
then there was veteran linebacker Joel 
Williams, who was traded, along with 
two starting linebackers, shortly after 
Ryan got the job: “{Williams’s] agent 
said he wanted to be somewhere else. 
O.K., goodbye.” 

People swallowed hard when Ryan 
traded the two starters, Anthony Griggs 
and Reggie Wilkes, and projected the 
club’s second-round draft choice, Alonzo 
Johnson, into the right linebacker spot. 
Veteran backers are supposed to be ne- 
cessities in Ryan’s 46 Defense. Ryan says 
it took Wilson six years to learn how to 
play it. And Alonzo Johnson? He’s tal- 
ented, but according to NFL scouting 
sources and stories in the Philadelphia 
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Daily News, the reason he was still avail- 
able in round two was that he tested 
positive for drugs at the scouting syndi- 
cate workouts. “He'll stay clean here,” 
Ryan says. “We'll damn well make sure 
of that.” 

In perhaps the most shocking move of 
all, Ryan cut the starting center, Mark 
Dennard, and inserted Matt Darwin, a 


... Ryan's hope this year is that unheralded Reichenbach (55) can handle the job. 


Singletary was the main man in the 
Bears’ 46 Defense last season and .,. 


fifth-round Dallas draft choice who 
had been out of football for a year, into 
the spot. “I looked at that center we 
had," Ryan said, “and I thought, I don’t 
care who we get in there, he’s gonna be 
better.” 

Ryan’s first pick in the draft, Keith 
Byars, the massive Ohio State halfback, 
who's recuperating from a broken foot, 
was perhaps the biggest gamble of all. 

“Yeah, but look what we've got if it 
pays off,” Ryan says. “A real man, 230 
pounds, back there ready to face Law- 
rence Taylor and the Giants twice a year. 
Iv'll be Red Rover, Red Rover, let Law- 
rence come over. Taylor’s not gonna be 
running over any 190-pounders here.” 

Some get zinged, some get the soft 
soap. Ryan has taken a great liking to 
Mike Reichenbach, an overachieving in- 
side linebacker from East Stroudsburg 
(Pa.) University who got $60,000 in ’85. 
“He'll get it all, the whole Mike Single- 
tary package in the 46,” Ryan says. “He’s 
smart, he studies hard. He'll be O.K.” 

All? The whole bit? Covering wide 
receivers deep, sprinting back to free 
safety? 

“Well, maybe not all of it,” Ryan says. 


“At 4.9 speed I’m not gonna have him 
cover wide receivers. I’m not that nuts.” 

“He wants to start with youth,” Rei- 
chenbach says. “He wants to mold us to 
his type of defense. Maybe he felt that the 
older guys were set in a different defense 
so long that it would be harder for them 
to adjust than us, 

“Pye been going over films of Single- 
tary’s coverages for two or three months. 
At first they looked impossible. Now I 
think I can do it if I have to. In Buddy’s 
system if cveryone’s where he’s supposed 
to be, well, it’s great. If not, they can 
make a big play on you. It’s gonna be a lot 
of overtime work for me this year.” 

The Buddy Ryan adventure in Phila- 
delphia will address one question, even if 
it won’t completely answer it. How much 
of the Bears’ success was due to ex- 
ceptional personnel—Singletary, Fencik, 
Hampton, McMichael, Wilson, Richard 
Dent, etc.—and how much was the result 
of the system, which got those guys in ex- 
actly the right spots to raise such havoc? 
Others tried to copy the 46 last year. At- 
lanta used almost a pure 46 at times, with 
both outside linebackers loaded on one 
side, and had litle success, The Falcons 
just didn’t have the personnel to make it 
work, Seattle defensive coordinator Tom 
Catlin said he “messed with it for a 
while” but did better when he reverted to 
things his players knew better. 

If the Eagles show a healthy jump in 
the defensive standings from last year’s 
10th to, say, Sth or 6th, and the Bears, 
who have now de-emphasized the 46 and 
are experimenting with a 3-4 and 4-3 
mixture, tumble from the top, then may- 
be there’s something to this genius busi- 
ness after all. Certainly no defensive 
coach has had such an impact on NFL 
thinking since Bill Arnsparger came up 
with his 53 Defense in Miami. 

“There is no question that Ryan 
brought a new concept to professional 
football,” says the Raiders’ Al Davis, 
who is very grudging when it comes to 
praise for anyone outside his own organi- 
zation, “The idea of occupying the three 
inside offensive linemen and getting 
maximum pressure up the middle, at all 
costs, forced us to change our entire of- 
fensive thinking. He made your middle 
men play man-on-man, so we had to 
make sure we got a great player at center. 
Everyone’s got to start doing that. I’ve 
looked at films of their games, and guys 
were getting open downfield, but the 


quarterback didn’t have time to get the 
ball to them.” 

Two nights before the Bears played 
the 49ers in the 1985 NFC Champion- 
ship, Ryan was loose and relaxed. San 
Francisco, the eventual Super Bowl 
champion that year, was the highest scor- 
ing team in the NFC, averaging just un- 
der 30 points a game. The Bears were 
crippled offensively; quarterback Jim 
McMahon was out. Sitting in his room at 
the El Rancho Tropicana in Santa Rosa, 


Ryan was riding high after the Beai 


Calif., Ryan was relishing the contest. 
“After the first quarter.” he said, 
“their linemen are gonna be so screwed 
up they won't know who to block, If we 
can just keep the scoreboard close... . 

“Pye got a better chance knowing 
what Walsh is gonna do than he knows 
about us, He’s not gonna be able to type 
us because we play a check-with-me de- 
fense. We adjust our fronts and cover- 
ages to a formation, and we can do it on 
the go. When he goes against us there’s 
no way he’s gonna know what front we'll 
be in on the first play.” 

A night later in the 49ers’ hotel in Bur- 
lingame, Walsh puzzled over his offense, 
his well-known script that dictates the 
first 20 to 25 plays he'll run, He was 
uncomfortable; he admitted that the 
scheme itself might be wrong. 

“ve changed the way I’ve scripted 
my plays,” he said. “They’ve forced us to 


# s 
rs turned the Pats into patsies in Super Bowl XX. 


go to a checkoff system because they’re 
so difficult to type.” 

He stared out the window, at the lights 
winking along San Francisco Bay. 

“The haunting thing about this game.” 
he said, “‘is that my whole scripting con- 
cept might not hold up. It could be 
scratched from the word go.” 

Chicago held the Niners to two first- 
half field goals, but San Francisco scored 
17 second-half points to win 23-0, The 
next season the 49ers weren't so lucky 


Chicago won 26-10, holding San Fran- 
cisco to 183 total yards, its lowest output 
in seven years. 

Conservative coaches, such as the Pa- 
triots’ defensive coordinator, Rod Rust, 
are intrigued by Ryan’s philosophy, even 
though it’s a bit daring for their tastes. 

“I really admire their system,” Rust 
said before the last Super Rowl. “Tt 
makes a lot of those guys Pro Bowlers. 
Pressure rush, cover the offensive guards, 
dictate the blocking ... it all makes 
sense, but of course you need a middle 
linebacker to do what Singletary does. 

“T admire Buddy’s courage. It’s like 
he’s done a time and motion study ... 
this guy can do this to us, but it’s O.K. be- 
cause he’ll only have so long to figure out 
haw to do it.” 

But Ryan has his detractors, too, peo- 
ple who say he has taken too much credit 


for things great players would have done 
continued 
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ee 
DEFENSE IS THEIR DEPARTMENT 


Who are the defensive coaching standouts 
among the assistants? Here’s Dr, Z’s assess- 
ment of the best of them, with particular 
trademarks and quirks: 

JOE COLLIER, Denver: He’s the only 
one of the top defensive assistants who 
has already been a head coach, at Buffalo 
1966-68. Collier was one of the last practi- 
tioners of the three-man rush and prevent 


CHUCK SoLoNON 


Potential as a head coach? That's Dungy. 


defense. His reliance on combination coyer- 
ages and great speed in his linebackers plus 
a bend-but-not-break philosophy produced 
a defense that has allowed the fewest touch- 
downs in the NFL in the last {0 years. 

TOM CATLIN, Seattle: “If I were the head 
coach, he’d be the guy I’d want as my coor- 
dinator,” Collier says. Catlin is basically 
conservative but likes to change fronts on 
every down. He is a master of the aggressive 
six- and seven-back defense, and his backs 
are skilled at knocking the ball loose and 
creating turnovers. 

TONY DUNGY, Pittsburgh: Though he’s 
only 30 years old, he is in his fourth year as 
the Steelers’ coordinator, his sixth as a de- 
fensive coach. Dungy is the leading candi- 
date to be the NFL’s first black head coach, 
but when? “I’ve stopped worrying about it,” 
he says. Dungy played on the °78 Super: 
Bowl Steelers and still retains Pittsburgh’s 
old two-deep zone concepts. The difference 
is that there are no longer any great stars 
along the defensive line, so the pressure 
must come from linebackers. 

BUD CARSON, N.Y. Jets: He’s a brooder, 
a hard guy for head coaches to get along 
with, although he seems to be doing fine on 
the Jets. Carson was Pittsburgh’s defensive 
coach during two Super Bow! years and for 
the 1979 Rams when they reached the Su- 
per Bowl. He likes to spring the unusual, 
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such as the six linebackers he has used 
against one-back power teams. 

GEORGE SEIFERT, San Francisco: A 
sleeper. Seifert’s practically anonymous, yet 
in the three years he has been the 49ers’ co- 
ordinator, no defense has given up fewer 
touchdowns, and only the Bears have al- 
lowed fewer points and touchdown passes. 
He’s conservative, lining up his defensive 
backs deeper than most and relying on good 
linebacker drops underneath. Seifert uses 
lots of players. “One year we had nine dif- 
ferent linebackers and nine different line- 
men in a game,” he says. 

ROD RUST, New England: Leans to basic 
fronts and coverages. A players’ man and 
he’s a great believer in percentages. “You 
have to ask yourself, Is it worth getting one- 
on-one blocking on your best rusher if you 
have to cover their best receiver man-to- 
man?” Rust says. “I keep saying I'll get 
more daring, but at the last minute I seem to 
chicken out,” 

FRITZ SHURMUR, L.A. Rams: A modest 
type, who never seeks credit for himself. “I 
hate it when a coach says, My defense.” he 
says. “The players are the ones who are do- 
ing it.” He gets success through repetition 
and execution, rather than schemes, The 
players work hard for Shurmur and believe 
in his concepts, which are as basic as you 
can get in the NFL. 

RICHIE PETITBON, Washington Red- 
skins; He’s still coaching in the George Al- 
Jen style, which means a four-man front and 
a defense oriented toward taking away the 
opponent’s biggest weapon. We'll stop your 
No. | guy, he’s saying. Go beat us with 
someone else. Petitbou will load up the 
front against heavy-running teams, blitz 
hard against deep passers. Will assign best 
cornerback to best receiver, all over the 
field, second-best to second-best and so on. 


Seifert has amassed some startling stats, 


in any system, coaches who have felt his 
barbs. Ditka has admitted that he feels a 
great sense of relief to be out from under 
Ryan’s shadow. Ryan hasn’t exactly been 
politic in his comments about his former 
boss. In Ryan’s foreword to Singletary’s 
new book, Calling the Shots, he writes, 
“Every now and again, when things 
weren’t going well on the field, Mike 
[Ditka] would come by and make some 
suggestions. I’d just tell him to go blank 
himself, and he’d turn around and walk 
off. But honestly, I never felt a rift... . 
Ditka and I never had a confrontation; in 
fact we hardly ever spoke, I’d just put the 
game plan on his secretary’s desk when I 
finished it, and she’d put it on his. Not 
that he understood much of it.” 

And there’s this on Bud Grant, for 
whom he worked as defensive line coach 
in 1976 and °77: “I talked to him two 
times in two years. The first time, I told 
him Jim Marshall wasn’t feeling well. 
The second time, I asked him for the co- 
ordinator’s job. He said, “Well, I've got to 
think about that.’ While he was thinking 
I went to Chicago.” 

The coach whom Ryan always ad- 
mired and respected was Weeb Ewbank, 
his boss on the ’68 Jets, the team that 
beat the Colts in Super Bow! III. Ryan 
coached the defensive line, and he got 
some notice when three of his players— 
Gerry Philbin, Verlon Biggs and John El- 
liott—were picked for the AFL All-Star 
Game after that first season. But one of 
his major achievements was a little more 
subtle. He took Elliott, who had split time 
as an offensive guard and defensive end 
in his rookie year of 1967, and made him 
aright defensive tackle. It was to become 
a Ryan trademark: the quick, penetrating 
defensive tackle, the guy who could exert 
lightning pressure up the middle. 

At Minnesota he had Alan Page, who 
followed him to Chicago. After Page, it 
was McMichael and Hampton, who was 
oversized but still quick. At Philly he has 
Ken Clarke, who at 30 could get new life 
after being freed from the rigors of play~ 
ing 3-4 noseguard, and Reggie White 
(page 132). 

At any rate, what Ryan and the ’85 
Bears did was raise the public’s aware- 
ness of defense and the men who coach 
it. Once, they were faceless nonentities, 
but defensive coaches are taking on 
real personalities now. If the trend 
holds, they’re the head coaches of the 
future, END 
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Denver's Karl Mecklenburg, a.k.a. the 


Snow Goose, is little known now, but he 


and five other players profiled here are 
among the game’s rising defensive stars 


sk the average fan who Karl 

Mecklenburg is and he’ll 

give you a blank look. The 
Denver Broncos, though, have very big 
plans for him in 1986. “Mecklenburg,” 
says Denver's defensive coordinator, Joe 
Collier, “has caused us to change our 
whole scheme. He'll be the key to our de- 
fense this year.” So who is Karl Mecklen- 
burg? Well, he’s a fourth-year linebacker, 
a guy who didn’t even become a starter 
until midway through last season, a 12th- 
round draft pick out of Minnesota who 
began his pro career as a lineman and still 
wears a lineman’s number, 77. He fin- 
ished last season in a fury, getting 13 
sacks, and was voted by his peers to the 
Pro Bowl. He may be the best of a flock 
of young defensive stars you’ll be reading 
about this year and for years to come— 
guys like noseguard Tim Krumrie of Cin- 
cinnati, defensive tackle Reggie White of 
Philadelphia, Raider linebacker Reggie 
McKenzie, Kansas City cornerback Al- 
bert Lewis and St. Louis strong safety 
Leonard Smith. 

While the Broncos are now counting 
heavily on Mecklenburg, it wasn’t always 
that way. 

Stan Jones, who has coached Denver 
defensive linemen for 15 years, remem- 
bers the first time he saw Mecklenburg. 

“He looked like he was from a differ- 
ent planet,” Jones says. “He had no pig- 
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ment in his skin. He couldn’t tan. He 
didn’t give you the real healthy look.” 

Jones has seen them all. He was there 
the night Rich (Tombstone) Jackson— 
whose head slaps could split a helmet in 
half—first pulled into camp after driving 
across the Rocky Mountains from Oak- 
land. “I’ve gone as far as I'll go,” Jackson 
told Jones. “Here’s where I make my 
stand.” In Jones’s 1971 unit were Jack- 
son, Paul Smith, Dave Costa and a wild- 
eyed rookie named Lyle Alzado. 

“Dr. Thomas Tutko, the motivational 
research guy from San Jose State, did an 
aggression study on them,” Jones says, 
“and he told me he hadn’t seen such ag- 
gression outside of death row.” 

But in the summer of 1983, Jones was 
viewing a different kind of specimen, a 
pale, blond, sleepy-looking kid named 
Mecklenburg, who was then an under- 
sized, 237-pound noseguard who looked, 
well, frail. 

“They brought the draft choices in ear- 
ly to introduce them to the local press,” 
Jones says. “Everyone was being inter- 
viewed except Karl. He was standing 
there all by himself. I felt so sorry for him. 
Finally, Joe Sanchez of The Denver Post 
came over to him with his notebook and 
said, ‘Let’s do this for the experience.’ ” 


At Minnesota, Mecklenburg had been. 
called Snow Goose. Also, Albino Rhino. 
He wasn’t exactly a rhino at 237, but the 
albino part was pretty close. He says the 
first scout who measured him got a 
wrong height reading of 6” 2” (“I’m really 
6’ 3%” ”) and it was never corrected. He 
had a pretty good burst of speed at 10 
yards, but his 40-yard time wasn’t much, 
so he got drafted in the final round. He 
had a knack for getting to the passer, 
though. He always could do that. 

“Relentless,” Jones says. “It was like. 
once the ball was snapped he was a man 
Possessed. You had to hit him with a two- 
by-four to slow him down. He was the 
kind of guy who'd keep battering himself. 
He’d self-destruct, 

“He immediately caught [Bronco 
coach] Dan Reeves’s eye. Dan said that’s 
the way Bob Lilly and Larry Cole looked 
when they were rookies at Dallas. The 
problem was how to use him.” 

The Broncos tried Mecklenburg at 
noseguard, then defensive end; they as- 
signed him a very optimistic program 
weight of 250. 

“T weighed that for maybe half an hour 
in my life—after a big meal,” Mecklen- 
burg says. “It’s like [pro] wrestling. They 
want you to appear bigger than you are.”” 

Denver's first exhibition game in 
1983, against Seattle, marked the debut 


of John Elway, and it was covered by the 
continued 


Mecklenburg is definitely a fair-haired boy as far‘as the Broncos are concerned. 
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continued 


national press. Lost amid the glitter of the 
rookie quarterback’s performance was 
the fact that, in little more than a quarter 
of action, a blond defensive end named 
Mecklenburg had a sack and forced a 
fumble. 

He tore the ligaments in his elbow in 
camp but played on, anyway. Jones, who 
had been one of the NFL’s earliest 
weight-training devotees in his playing 
days with the Bears, noticed that Meck- 
lenburg’s lifting was slacking off a little. 

“T got on him about his bench press- 
ing,” Jones said. “He looked like he was 
getting smaller. I said, ‘I guess you're not 
doing much because of your elbow.’ He 
gave me kind of a cold stare and said, ‘I 
can do 400 pounds.’ | said, “I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

“So he went down and did 400 
pounds. It turned out he was one of our 


Mecklenburg's relentless style helped him bulldoze in for 13 sacks last year. 
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Bronco linebacker coach Myrel Moore has plenty of schemes for Mecklenburg. 


strongest guys. | couldn't figure out 
where he got his strength from. I still 
can’t. He’s not one of those bulky, mus- 
cular guys. Another time, some of the 


wide receivers were doing a spring and 
agility drill in which they had to jump on 
and off a box. It’s the kind of thing not 
everyone can do. Someone showed it to 
Karl and he said, ‘I can do that,’ and he 
did it. I started looking at him differently, 
like maybe the guy could do just about 
anything, that he had resources no one 
had ever tapped before.” 

Finally the Broncos hit on the idea of 
using Mecklenburg as a ’tweener, a posi- 
tion in between linebacker and lineman, 
sometimes down in a three-point stance, 
other times up. The Dolphins’ A.J. Duhe 
had popularized the position with his 
All-Pro play; he even wore the same 
number as Mecklenburg. 

“We'd bring Karl in as a fourth rusher 
on passing downs,” Collier says, “but ev- 
ery now and then we’d drop him off into 
coverage, too. He had a good drop. He 
moved well. He had a natural grasp of the 
position for a guy who had never done 
that sort of thing. He’s smart; he per- 
ceives football well. He had one of the 
highest scores on our rookie IQ test.” 

Mecklenburg, who was in premed at 
Minnesota and earned a degree in biolo- 
gy, comes from a studious family. His fa- 
ther is a prominent obstetrician and gy- 
necologist in the Washington, D.C., area. 
His mother, Marjory, was a deputy secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

“My father is a very gentle person,” 
Mecklenburg says. “When I first started 
playing football at 10 or 11, he was a bit 
puzzled by it. He asked me, ‘Karl, how do 
you like football?’ 

“I said, ‘Dad, I really like to smash 
guys.” 

“He was puzzled with my attitude, 


with the idea that I enjoyed hitting peo- 
ple. It’s just not the way he is. He had 
played as a kid. He even went out for it as 
a senior in high school, but he broke his 
collarbone in the first scrimmage of the 
year. I asked him about his own playing, 
but he won’t talk about it.” 

Karl played defensive end and tight 
end at West High in Edina, Minn. In his 
junior year he played almost exclusive- 
ly—and anonymously—on the jayvee. 

“We were lab partners in chemistry,” 
his wife, Kathi, says. “I never even knew 
he played football. Onc day he asked mc, 
‘Are you going to the game tonight?’ I 
said, ‘I don’t know. Are you?’ 
He said, ‘I'm playing in it,’ ” 

He made all-state as a senior, 7 
but he says, “It’s not like mak- 
ing all-state in Texas or Penn- 
sylvania, The recruiters weren’t 
very impressed.” 

A coach at Northwestern 
thought he had possibilities as a 
tight end but told him, “You'll 
never play defense in the Big 
Ten.” Mecklenburg wanted to 
go to Minnesota, which showed 
mild interest, assigning him to a 
waiting list. When the two guys 
ahead of him on the list accept- 
ed, he was out. So he wound up 
at Augustana College, where 
his sacks came in bunches. 

“That was when I started 
thinking about pro ball,” he 
says. “Not only as a career but 
also as a way to support myself 
through medical school. I want- 
ed to be a GP in some rural community.” 

He decided to transfer after his sopho- 
more season. Kathi was going to school 
in Southern California, so he called Terry 
Donahue, the UCLA coach. 

“He never returned my calls,” Meck- 
lenburg says. 

He went back to Minnesota as a walk- 
on, but because he had transferred, he 
was ineligible for a season. A year later 
he finished second in the conference, to 
Andre Tippett of Iowa, in tackles result- 
ing ina loss. In his senior season, the Go- 
phers finshed 3-8. Most of the losses 
were blowouts. No one threw many 
passes against them, hence few sack 
chances. His first Bronco contract called 
for $5,000 in front, plus two years at 
$62,000 each. “At least it was short,” 
he says. 


Mecklenburg’s emergence as a starter 
midway through last season caused the 
Broncos to reevaluate their defensive 
concepts. “We did things we hadn't 
worked on in camp,” Collier says. “It 
was like we were making up stuff as we 
went along. The idea was to get Karl 
where most of the action would be com- 
ing. We went to more pressure situa- 
tions. We played a 4-3 against Pitts- 
burgh, with Karl as an outside lineback- 
er, and when he rushed we were coming 
with five. He got four sacks that day. We 
played him head up on the tight cnd 
against the Raiders. This season we'll 


move him around wherever he’ll be most 
effective.” 

“Tt was a big advantage for me, coming 
into pro football as a 12th-round draft 
choice,” says Mecklenburg. “A lot of 
people were the best guys on their team. 
They never had to work. Then when they 
got beat, when they got knocked down, it 
was a whole foreign thing. They didn’t 
know how to react to it.” 

The keys to Mecklenburg’s game are 
threefold—intelligence, a burst of initial 
speed, determination. 

“You can line him up in places where 
you can’t put other players,” Jones says. 
“He can beat a tackle, guard or center, or 
he can drop off and cover a tight end. 
He’ll power-rush the biggest tackle there 
is. He'll go for the jugular because of the 
velocity he can generate. He knows lever- 


age better than most, and then there’s 
that determination. A lot of guys know 
all the techniques of rushing the passer, 
but they won't get the quarterback. They 
get seven-eighths of the job done and 
they think they’ve done it. He’s a finish- 
er. He'll get that last one-eighth.” 

Mecklenburg, who went into camp for 
the first time as a veteran without some 
off-season surgery (elbow after his rookie 
season, knee before last season), believes 
he’s found a home at linebacker, 

“I’m finally at the right position,” he 
said this summer. “Somconc in the third 
grade says you’re a lineman, so you stay 


All in the family: (from left) son Luke, Kathi, Karl, father Fred and mother Marjory. 


there. Maybe I should have been a line- 
backer all along. In our minicamp last 
year, I was getting beaten by the rookie 
backs and I could see them [the lineback- 
ers] shaking their heads. ‘Yeah, sure, this 
guy is gonna make the team.’ But it’s an 
artificial situation, one-on-one on a back 
in practice, all moves, no traffic. It’s not 
that way in a game. That back won’t have 
time to put 10 moves on you. It’s like 
Randy Gradishar when he played middle 
linebacker here. He'd get killed in the 
nutcracker drill in camp, but in a game he 
wouldn’t get blocked.” 

Mecklenburg paused for a minute and 
his pale eyes took on a glint, “What I'm 
doing now is the same thing I always did, 
play as hard as I can,” he said. “Except 
that now I'm getting paid for it. It’s a 
great feeling.” 

CONTINUED 
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Hail To The Chiefs’ Thief 


hen Albert Lewis was a 16-year- 

old in Mansfield, La., he harbored 
secret plans of playing football well 
enough to get a college scholarship. 
His mother, Vera, unaware of Albert’s 
dream, was a problem. Football seemed 
too violent to her. She forbade him to 
play, but Albert would have none of that. 
Rather than accept his mother’s decree, 
he moved out of her house and into a sis- 
ter’s—there were 13 children in his fam- 
ily—for his junior and senior years of 
high school, to pursue his passion. 

“We were always pretty poor,” Lewis 
recalls. “I think that had a lot to do with 
me developing. I got a chance to see what 
my family had to go through. It gave me 
the desire to not want to be a part of that 
way of life.” 


That sort of determination has been 
Lewis’s greatest asset ever since. He got 
his scholarship, to Grambling, and his 
degree, a B.A. in political science, and in 
1983 was drafted by the Kansas City 
Chiefs, for whom he has played corner- 
back the past three seasons. The Chiefs 
knew Lewis was blessed with great speed. 
What they did not know was just how 
hard he was willing to work. They didn’t 
know, for example, that he would move 
from Louisiana to the Kansas City area 
so he could go to the stadium in the off- 
season to work out. Lewis’s current 
weight (195 pounds) and speed (a 4.38 
40, fastest on the team) are significant 
gains over his rookie numbers and testi- 
mony to his self-improvement regimen. 
Nor could the Chiefs have guessed how 
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fanatical he would be about studying 
film, running the same plays over and 
over again to see how he could improve 
his technique. 

In 1985, Lewis’s best year as a pro, 
he had more interceptions (eight) than 
anyone in the NFL except Everson Walls 
of Dallas. Says Chiefs defensive back- 
field coach Doug Graber, “I love watch- 
ing Albert. He’s a walking training film 
on how to play cornerback. He can play 
man-to-man, force the run with any cor- 
ner in the Icaguc, strip balls, cause fum- 
bles. A lot of corners want to know exact- 
ly where their help is. This guy craves 
one-on-one.” 

Lewis’s intense attention to detail has 
enabled him to develop his own pocket 
guide to the receivers around the league. 
Two of the toughest, he says, are the Sea- 
hawks’ Steve Largent and the Raiders’ 
Dokie Williams. “With Largent you have 
to stay poised when you backpedal,” he 
says. “He throws so many moves at you. 
With Dokie, you have to have a little 
more speed, but he can also sell you his 
deep routes pretty well and then break 
them off.” 

Such a studied approach may work in 
football, but it’s not necessarily the an- 
swer in matters of the heart. When Lewis 
went to a local health club last year, he 
caught a glimpse of a lovely aerobics in- 
structor, but he couldn’t muster the nerve 
to speak to her. A month later, he saw her 
again in a local disco. This time she 
danced nonstop with friends and again 
Lewis was unable to approach her. Final- 
ly, who should appear as a guest aerobics 
instructor for a Chiefs workout but the 
same young woman, whose name was 
Phyllis Williams. This time, Lewis got up 
the courage to introduce himself. They 
were married a year later. 

Lewis’s mother is now a supporter of 
his football career, and she and Albert 
are close. Twice a year he visits his child- 
hood home and once again he’s the duti- 
ful son. It’s almost as if he never left. But 
despite his success Lewis hasn’t stopped 
dreaming of the future. Someday he 
plans to go to law school, to apply his 
skills to a different sphere. For now, foot- 
ball 1s his focus. Quite clearly. 

—MORIN BISHOP 

continued 

Lewis, a cornerback, intercepted eight 
passes last season, tops in the AFC. 
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FUTURE STARS continues 


Off To A High-Flying Start 


Mitzze was under way in Phila- 
delphia, and the Eagles were run- 
ning 40-yard dashes in the spring sauna 
of Veterans Stadium. His teammates 
watched intently as Reggie White—de- 
fensive lineman, impressionist, preacher, 
wrestler—hunkered down at the starting 
line, then charged off down the field. 
Defensive end Greg Brown tried to clock 
the time without a stopwatch. When 
White crossed the finish line, Brown 
threw his arms up in triumph. “That's got 
to be a 4.6, a 4.6,” he shouted to White. 
“IT knew you could do it, | knew it!” 
Brown was not far from wrong. White, a 
6’ 5”, 285-pound defensive lineman, had 
been timed officially at 4.69, the fastest 
40-yard time for a player of his size that 
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White, who is anything but a showboat, is eyeing another big year for the Eagles. 


anyone with the Eagles can remember. 

Fastest, biggest,. strongest. All these 
superlatives have been applied to White, 
but perhaps the most apt description 
comes from his coach, Buddy Ryan. “If 
you had to make the perfect defensive 
lineman,” says Ryan, “you would take 
[White’s] ingredients and then you'd 
have him. He’s probably the most gifted 
defensive athlete I’ve ever been around.” 
That’s saying a lot. Remember, Ryan is 
the man who coached the dominant de- 
fense of the ’80s in Chicago last year and 
Alan Page and Carl Eller of the Vikings 
when they were in their prime. 

Ryan’s 46 defense means a switch 
from end to tackle for White. Ryan just 
chuckles. “A center’s going to have to 


block him,” he says. “Can you imagine 
that?” 

White is a polite, polished young man 
with an easy smile and a sincere religious 
faith. He often preaches in Baptist 
churches. A favorite Bible verse, he says, 
is Isaiah 40:31: “But they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles.” 

But White has another side to him, 
one that is full of fun, He began doing im- 
pressions at the age of 13. Now he will do 
impersonations of Muhammad Ali, Elvis 
Presley or Howard Cosell at the drop of a 
helmet. He’s also the man who kept the 
Eagles laughing last year with his version 
of WrestleMania, in which he plays the 
mighty Kamala attacking all who dare to 
challenge him. “There’s a frustrated en- 
tertainer in there,” says linebacker Garry 
Cobb. 

White, an All-America at Tennessee, 
signed a reported five-year, $4 million 
contract with the USFL Memphis Show- 
boats in 1984. He quickly became con- 
cerned about the league’s survival and 
about his own financial security should 
the league fold. He also wanted to prove 
himself against the best in the NFL. “It 
must have been the third or fourth game 
of the spring ’85 season,” recalls Patrick 
Forte, White’s former agent, who now 
negotiates player contracts for the Ea- 
gles. “Reggie called me and said, ‘I want 
to play in the NFL.’ I told him, ‘By the 
fourth game [of the 85 NFL season], Ill 
have you in an NFL uniform.’ ” Forte 
was true to his word. In September the 
Eagles signed White to a reported four- 
year, $1.85 million deal after buying out 
the remaining three years on his Mem- 
phis contract for about $1.4 million, 

White quickly proved just how wise 
the Eagles’ investment was, making 10 
tackles and 2% sacks in his first NFL 
game, a 16-10 overtime loss to the Gi- 
ants. By season’s end, White had 13 
sacks in 13 games and was named the 
NFC’s defensive rookie of the year. All 
that despite the grind of playing 35 
games in 1985. 

It was an impressive, if exhausting, de- 
but. Now, with his worries behind him 
and a 16-game season and 46 defense 
ahead, White is raring to go. And with 
him Philadelphia may indeed mount up 
with wings as Eagles. 

—MORIN BISHOP 
continued 
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s: Raider Reggie (left) is a surprise, but not to 
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Redskin Raleigh. 


Brother, What A Sleeper 


hen he was eight, Reggie McKen- 

zie, the Los Angeles Raiders line- 
backer, put on his bib overalls and a flop- 
py straw hat and walked across town to 
enter the Tom Sawyer look-alike contest 
sponsored by the Knoxville, Tenn., Boys 
Club. With his curly red hair and freck- 
led face, he figured to be a shoo-in. 

“The other kids had painted freckles,” 
he says. ‘Mine were real.” 

Unfortunately, Reggie’s twin brother, 
Raleigh, now a Washington Redskin of- 
fensive lineman, had also entered the 
contest, and the judges didn’t want to 
pick two Tom Sawyers. And they cer- 
tainly couldn’t choose between the two 
youngsters, because they looked so much 
alike. Reggie and Raleigh went home 
without a prize. 

Today, the McKenzies lead the NFL 
in freckles, and Reggie is one of the best 
young linebackers in the league. He fin- 
ished the 1985 season with 102 tackles— 
second on the Raiders to All-Pro line- 
backer Rod Martin (111). 

No one on the normally vigilant Raid- 
er coaching staff had seen the 6’ 1”, 
235-pound Reggie play in person when 
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the club drafted him in the 10th round 
out of Tennessee in 1985. “Nobody at 
Tennessee ever told me about him,” 
says Bob Zeman, the Raider linebacker 
coach. “Reggie just kept popping up on 
the films.” 

Reggie was valedictorian at Knox- 
ville’s Austin-East High, and he and Ra- 
leigh (third in the class of 151 students) 
went to Tennessee as “a package deal.” 
Reggie played inside linebacker his first 
two years; Raleigh, guard and center. 
Neither started. They spent most of their 
time running up and down the field on 
special teams. “I was so discouraged, I 
often thought of transferring,” Reggie 
says. “But not everything in life can be as 
sweet as apple pie.” 

The Volunteers moved Reggie to out- 
side linebacker as a junior, and three 
games into his senior season, he won the 
starting job. But all the publicity went to 
two senior All-America linebackers—AI- 
vin Toles, who became the No. | pick of 
the New Orleans Saints, and Carl Zan- 
der, the No. 2 pick of the Cincinnati 
Bengals. 

Reggie was an afterthought to pro 


scouts, if he was a thought at all. His 40- 
yard-dash time was only 4.79, slow by 
pro standards. “They should’ve looked at 
how fast I change directions,” he says. 
“Who wants a linebacker who runs a 4.4 
but has to stop and think before he runs 
after a guy?” 

In rookie camp, the Raiders moved 
Reggie to inside linebacker. Several 
weeks later, he was an instant hit with 
the Raider defensive veterans, who took 
a special interest in him. After practice 
every day, linebacker Matt Millen helped 
Reggie recognize blocking schemes. 
Linebacker Jeff Barnes shared tips on the 
idiosyncrasies of certain running backs. 
Cornerback Mike Haynes took it upon 
himself to make sure Reggie didn’t get 
too confident. 

“So, you had 17 tackles today?” 
Haynes would say to McKenzie after 
games. “Well, you didn’t have an inter- 
ception. We need interceptions to go to 
the Super Bowl.” 

Living in Los Angeles was an adjust- 
ment for the kid the Raiders call Big Red 
and Redman. “I'll never get used to all 
this traffic,” says Reggie, 23, who treated 
his parents to a trip out West to see a 
Raider game last season, “It was their 
first time flying,” he says. “I drove my 
mother over to see the ocean. She was in 
tears. She hadn’t imagined there’d be so 
much water.” 

The most difficult adjustment was be- 
ing separated for the first time from his 
twin brother, who is also his best friend. 
Raleigh was the Redskins’ 11th-round 
pick in ’85. “He’s the reason I am where I 
am,” Reggie says. “You compete harder 
against a twin brother than an ordinary 
brother, because y’all are starting from 
the same point.” 

Says Raleigh, who’s three minutes 
younger than Reggie, “It’s nice to have 
someone just like you to endure with.” 

Reggie may have been an unknown 
commodity but he never doubted that he 
had the ability to play pro football. “I was 
always this type of player,” he says. “At 
Tennessee, I was overcoached: Do it this 
way, do it that way. The Raiders just let 
me play. 

“Nobody ever expected me to have 
this success. I just nod my head and say, 
“Yeah, everybody back in Tennessee, it’s 
little ol me.’ ” 

—JILL LIEBER 
continued 


Parts for imports 
arent foreign to NAPA. 
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them to fit right and work right, 
\ mile after mile. 


All the right places. 
Over 6,500 parts stores and 
50,000 garages and service 
outlets do business under the 
NAPA sign. That means 
it’s never far to the part 
you need to get you 
going. And every one 
of those locations is 
manned by car care 
professionals, who 
do the job and do it 
right. They sell great 
parts and give away 
great advice. 
Next time your 
import car seems to 


et’s talk foreign. Parts for over 100,000 different parts 

foreign cars, thatis. Because and products in the NAPA 
when it comes to keeping your _ inventory, odds are, your local 
import car running right, no- NAPA auto parts store will 


body speaks your language have the part you need, when 
like NAPA. you need it. All NAPA 
s brand parts are made 

All the right parts. to precise standards of NAPA parts are as good as, or 

For over sixty years, quality, by some of the better than original factory equipment. 
NAPA’s been stocking finest manufacturers in ‘ : : ‘ 
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FUTURE STARS coninucs 


It’s Krumrie, Not Crummy 


he story is one of those training camp 

legends in Cincinnati. It was a hot, 
muggy afternoon. Practice was winding 
down on the first day of the Bengals’ 
1983 camp in Wilmington, Ohio. It was 
time for the nutcracker drill, offensive 
lineman ys. defensive lineman, ina tight- 
ly defined area set off by two blocking 


dummies, with a running back coming 
through. It’s harder on the defender, who 
must fight off the block and then react to 
the ballcarrier. 

“Last one of the day,” Forrest Gregg, 
then the Bengals’ coach, called out, 
“Rimington and Krumrie.” It was a con- 
fidence builder for Dave Rimington, 
Cincinnati’s No. 1 draft choice, the cen- 
ter from Nebraska, where he’d won the 
Lombardi and Outland awards. Tim 
Krumrie, the 10th round rookic, was list- 
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Krumrie’s scrapbooks make him a hungry tiger. 


ed as sixth-string noseguard on the depth 
chart, behind four veterans and a guy 
who'd been hurt in his rookie year of ’81. 
He weighed 247 pounds, Rimington 292. 

The defensive players cheered when 
Krumrie won the first round and 
knocked the ballcarrier down. They 
cheered even louder when he won the 
next three. Krumrie caught up 
to Rimington as they were 
walking off the practice field. 

“We're both rookies,” he 
said. “What you got today you 
can look forward to for the 
next 10 years.” Krumrie, 26, 
laughs about that day now. 

“Rimington just shook his 
head,” he says. “He still does. 
The coaches got so that they'd 
end every practice with the 
two of us going against each 
other. They'd usually have to 
pull me off him. I had some- 
thing to prove. He was a 
No. 1, I was a No. 10. And all 
that money. ...” 

Krumrie’s first contract 
called for a reported $204,000 
for three years, including bo- 
nuses, roughly one-sixth of 
the deal Rimington got. 

“The Bengals redid it after 
the first year,” Krumrie says. 
“They’re supposed to redo it 
again this year. I get along 
with Paul Brown because I’m 
an old-time football player. A 
lot of guys showhoat. I get the 
job done and get off the field. 
At the end of last season I told 
the Bengals, ‘I'll never hold 
out and I’ll never bad-mouth 
you... . but I deserve more money.” They 
expected that from me.” 

The license plate of Krumrie’s Chevy 
van reads N TACKL. “One time Terry 
Bradshaw mentioned it on TV and next 
day all the cars were honking at me on 
the highway,” he says. The walls of the 
downstairs den in his home in Eau 
Claire, Wis., are lined with the awards he 
won at the University of Wisconsin— 
Alan Ameche Award for Mental and 
Physical Toughness, two years All- 


America. His phone doesn’t ring. It plays 
On Wisconsin. 

The statistic he’s proudest of is never 
having missed a game—160 straight in 
junior high, high school, college and the 
NEL. “I played with a slight tear in my 
knee my senior year in college,” he says. 
“Maybe I should have laid out a few 
games and then I would have tested bet- 
ter for the scouts. It probably cost me 
$500,000, but my goal was to start every 
game at Wisconsin and I did.” 

Before the 1983 draft the Eau Claire 
Leader Telegram quoted a Raiders’ 
scout on Krumrie: “We haven’t got him 
rated very high up. He has good effort 
but lacks ability.” Krumrie likes to keep 
things like that in his scrapbook—as a 
reminder. 

“Ts my life story.” he says. “Too 
short, too light, doesn’t run fast, doesn’t 
jump high. But I can play football. The 
computers don’t show that.” 

You can probably guess what his style 
is like. “Relentless,” says Steeler center 
Mike Webster, who faces Krumrie twice 
a year. “He’s got the one thing that sepa- 
rates a great player from a good one, self- 
motivation. He never stops coming, plus 
he’s got that great balance and leverage 
from his wrestling training [Krumrie was 
an all-Wisconsin high school heavy- 
weighu. He’s their best defensive player, 
the guy who keeps them going.” 

Krumrie conditions himself by com- 
peting in team triathlons with his wife. “I 
ran 10 kilometers in 47 minutes,” he says. 
“My teammates didn’t believe it so I got 
it on film. Cheryl and I finished third in 
the 20-to-29 age group.” 

He’s pushing 270 now, and the Ben- 
gals feel this will be the year he'll be rec- 
ognized as the best in the business, but 
Krumrie has learned not to rely too 
heavily on other people’s opinions. He 
opens his scrapbook to the high school 
section, when he was an all-state line- 
backer and fullback at Mondovi High 
and Wisconsin was recruiting him. He 
points to a newspaper story by Al Halls: 
“T’ve said it before and I'll say it again. I 
think Krumrie’s eyes are bigger than his 
appetite—in other words I don’t think 
he’s Big 10 caliber.” 

“I like to look at it every now and 
then,” Krumrie says. “It keeps me 
hungry.” 


—PAUL ZIMMERMAN 
continued 
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It definitely was in the Cards that Smith would become Mr. Fixit for St. Louis. 


This Guy Has All The Tools 


bove all else, Leonard Smith is a 

hitter. The Cardinals’ 5’ 11”, 202- 
pound strong safety led the St. Louis 
defense with 116 tackles last year, in- 
cluding three quarterback sacks, and few 
of those stops were of the polite, ankle 
variety. “He comes right at your chest 
and knocks down everything that gets in 
the way,” says Cardinal defensive end 
Curtis Greer, “There hasn't been an NFL 
strong safety to outperform Leonard in 
the last two years.” 

No wonder Smith is the harbinger of 
boom to NFL opponents. When the 
Rams’ Eric Dickerson met Smith the 
day before their two teams played last 
Dec. 15, Dickerson said, “Don’t go crazy 
on me now, Leonard.” Smith replied, 
“Well then, Dick, stay on the other side 
of the field.” 

“T’ve never seen a defensive back who. 
hits as hard as Leonard does,” says Car- 
dinal wide receiver Roy Green. “And | 
never want to play against one ” 
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Although Smith lines up at strong 
safety, the Cardinals’ nickel defense calls 
for him to use his 4.4 speed to cover the 
opposition’s deep threat—not some poky 
tight end. He also plays on special teams 
and in every defensive scheme the Cardi- 
nals employ. Last year he didn’t miss a 
single defensive play. “He can run forey- 
er and he also can demoralize a whole 
team with one shot,” says Cardinal per- 
sonnel director and former All-Pro safety 
Larry Wilson. “We can go ahead and line 
him up against anybody. So that’s what 
we do.” 

“Every position in our defensive 
secondary is open to be won,” says 
Gene Stallings, the Cardinals’ new head 
coach, “Except one. That one’s Leonard 
Smith’s. 

Smith is also one of the finest kick 
blockers in the league. He blocked two 
punts against Green Bay last year. In 
three years at McNeese State in Lake 
Charles, La., he blocked 17 kicks. “Kick 
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blocking is not for the swiftest guy,” says 
Greer. “It’s for the guy who is most de- 
termined about what he has to do. That’s 
Leonard. He’s a cinch to block five kicks 
every year. Put in the proper position, he 
can dominate a game.” 

Off the field, Smith, 25, is a mannerly 
individual. His mother died when he 
was nine, and he was raised by his uncle 
and aunt, Clifford and Sonja Smith. Clif- 
ford owns Clifford’s Lawnmower Repair 
Center in Baton Rouge, and it was there 
Leonard learned that work with the 
hands can be noble—and profitable—if 
done consistently and well. 

“My uncle told me to choose one 
sport, because the rest of the year he 
would need me in the shop,” says Smith. 
“He taught me to fix just about anything 
with a motor.” 

Atheart Smith is a mechanic. He is the 
MVP of Christmas Eve. “He throws 
those toys together in nothing flat,” says 
Greer, who told Smith last summer that 
he wished to expand his patio. Smith 
said, “No better time than now,” and di- 
rected the excavation of topsoil, laid 
down the framing and had the cement 
brought in. He finished the project in two 
days. Says Greer, “It looks great. Leon- 
ard told me he’d be glad to come by with 
a sledgehammer and break it up, so we 
can have the fun of putting it back 
down.” 

Smith also is an expert at refurbishing 
antique cars, something else he learned 
from his uncle. He even put together a re- 
production of a 1923 Ford roadster. 

The virtues of hard work are rein- 
forced in Smith whenever he visits Uncle 
Clifford back in Baton Rouge. “He says. 
‘I don’t want to preach to you now,’ and 
then tells me to stay away from drugs and 
not to get a big head and not to forget the 
people I met on the way up. He taught 
me everything. 

“T know I’ve just begun to scratch my 
potential. Looking at old films of Larry 
Wilson, I see he was always hitting some- 
body. They were pulling his teeth on the 
sidelines and there he was still hitting. 
Now he says to me, “You're gonna be all 
right.’ I don’t want to let anybody down. 
When I play. I want the offense always 
thinking, ‘Where’s Leonard?’ And when | 
hit somebody, I want them to know it was 
Leonard Smith without even looking up.” 

—RALPH WILEY 
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Our peerless prognosticator ranks the AFC and NFC teams from ie 
1 to 14 and says the Giants will beat Denver in the Super Bowl 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR JUHASZ 
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NFC RANKINGS 
1.N.Y. GIANTS 
2. CHICAGO 


3. SAN FRANCISCO 


4.L.A.RAMS 
5. DALLAS 
6. WASHINGTON 
7. PHILADELPHIA 
8. GREEN BAY 
9. ST. LOUIS 
10. MINNESOTA 
11. NEW ORLEANS 
12. ATLANTA 
13. DETROIT 
14. TAMPA BAY 


AFC RANKINGS 
1. DENVER 
2. NEW ENGLAND 
3. N.Y. JETS 
4. L.A. RAIDERS 
5. MIAMI 
6. CLEVELAND 
7. KANSAS CITY 
8. SAN DIEGO 
9. CINCINNATI 
10. SEATTLE 
11. PITTSBURGH 
12. HOUSTON 
13. INDIANAPOLIS 
14, BUFFALO 


N.Y. GIANTS 
a 


TAYLOR 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Lawrence Taylor, LB. Missed too 
many tackles last year, nodded off in 
too many meetings. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Greg Lasker, S. A No. 2 draft. Is smart, 
will hit. Makings of the solid nickel- 
back the Giants need. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

John Washington, DE. A No. 3. 

Okla. St. teammate of All-America 
Leslie O’Neal. Better at times. 
WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Self-destruct syndrome, Choked too 
many times last year. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
12-4, 1st in the NFC East. 


I don't think the Giants will have 
the best record in the NFC. The 
Bears’ schedule gives them a 
lock on that, but | like the Giants 


over the Bears in the NFC 
championship game. 
What's that you say? The Gi- 


ants didn’t belong on the same 
field with Chicago when they 
got blown out of the playoffs 
last year, and the Bears haven't 
slipped enough or the Giants im- 
proved enough to make up the 
difference? On talent alone you 
might be right, but the Giants 
seem to have something right 
now that the Bears had the last 
two years: hunger. That nas- 
ty look. The playoffs aren't 
enough, the NFC champion- 
ship's not enough. The Super 
Bowl, that’s what they want. 
| think that’s what's going to 
make the difference when the 
Giants and Bears meet for the 
NFC title under the snowflakes 
at Soldier Field on Jan. 11. 


I think the Giants will win that 
day with a vicious, punishing de- 
fense. | think they'll do worse 
things to the Bears’ offense than 
the Bears will do to their attack. | 
like what the Giants did in the 
draft. They loaded up on carbo- 
hydrates and passed up the sal- 
ad bar. Their first six picks were 
all for the defense—two DBs, 
three linemen and a lineback- 
er—and that was for a defense 
that finished second in the NFL 
last year 

They're saying, hey, we fin- 
ished fifth in the league on 
offense. That's good enough. 
We'll bulk up our defense, we'll 
make a good unit great, better 
than great. We'll crush people, 
just like the Bears did all last 
season. Let's keep those young 
defensive guys ready. Fresh 
legs in December, nasty special 
teams, 

Training camp was kind of a 
nutso deal, with Joe Morris, the 


CHICAGO 


TOBIN 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Vince Tobin, dofonsive coordinator. 
Replaces Buddy Ryan, Has better tal- 
‘ent, new system. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Vestee Jackson, CB. A No. 2 draft. 
Possible starter on the right side for 
the injured Leslie Frazier. 

WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

David Williams, WR. A No. 3 draft. 
Could step in quickly for injured Den- 
nis McKinnon, 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Post-Super Bowl blahs. Bears might 
be too omnery to let this happen. 
PROJECTED FINISH: 

13-3, 1st in the NFC Central. 
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Todd Bell is back. Add one Pro 
Bowl strong safety. Dave Duer 
son moves to free safety, Gary 
Fencik to nickelback, or vice- 
versa. The secondary is better 
than last year. 

Al Harris, the other ’85 hold- 
out, returns to fill in at outside 
linebacker, sometimes at a 
down lineman spot. Or he could 
be the fourth linebacker in the 
new 3-4. Forget about the ex- 
periment with the Fridge as an 
inside LB. He was just an offset 
tackle, anyway. So the line- 
backing is better than last 
year, too. 

The defensive line, of course, 
is blue-chip all the way. 

Then why don’t we like the 
Bears to repeat as Super Bowl 
champs? Call it a hunch. I've got 
a funny feeling about them. 
They're loose and daring and 
colorful, all right—the Fridge, 
Jim McMahon with his head- 
bands and his war of words with 


coach Mike Ditka, and the whole 
“they're out to get us, boys,” 
psychology Ditka injects so well 
(current crusade: the vilification 
of last year’s defensive coordi- 
nator, Buddy Ryan). But | keep 
thinking of something one of the 
players said last season: “We're 
not a team, we're a freak show. 
It's O.K. now, but what I'm wor- 
tied about is next year. The 
headline is never ‘The Bears 
Are in Town’; it’s ‘William Perry 
and the Bears Are in Town. 
What if he comes into camp 
light? Then he's just another big 
guy. At 330 he’s the Fridge. 
Some people might start re- 
senting it.” 

Well, he came in at 325 and 
blew his diet bonus, but it was no 
big deal. The coaching staff's 
practically all new. Vince Tobin 
has moved in as the defensive 
coordinator; but so far no one 
has been crying for Ryan to res- 
cue the defense Mike McCas- 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


hero of last year's ground at- 
tack, staging a weird kind of 
holdout (I'll come to camp, but 
forget the hitting) and coach Bill 
Parcells storming and stomping 
around, fuming at the late arriv- 
als, threatening to dismember 
any writer who brought up the 
No. 1 no-no topic, Lawrence 
Taylor’s off-season drug reha- 
bilitation program. 

Well, maybe Taylor will play 
OK., maybe the Giants will have 
to cover for him, as they did last 
year. Phil Simms and the of- 
fense made two big boo-boos in 
"85, and they cost the Giants 
both games against Dallas and 
the NFC East championship. 
Now they'll be after the Cow- 
boys. A good blocking line, a 
big booming fullback, Maurice 
Carthon, knocking people over 
for Morris... it's a good formula 
and it gets even better when the 
defense comes out and abso- 
lutely stuffs people. 


key, the president, has made 
personnel director Bill Tobin, 
Vince's brother, furious by stiff- 
ing the scouts out of a full Super 
Bowl share, and he has held to 
his tight fiscal policy on player 
contracts. There have been 
some grumbles from players. 
The McMahon-Ditka contre- 
temps were disconcerting in 
camp. 

There's nothing major yet. It's 
just a sense | get that some of 
the edge is off. | don't see much 
of a change in the offense, un- 
less Walter Payton starts slow- 
ing down or McMahon gets a lit- 
tle fidgety without his posses- 
sion receiver, Dennis McKinnon, 
who has a knee injury and may 
be out for the year. The defense 
will be solid no matter what for- 
mation they're in. The schedule 
has only three 1985 playoff 
teams on it, and the Bears will 
walk into the playoffs—where 
the Giants will be waiting. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TYLER 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Wendell Tyler, HB. Knee operation 
last year. Bill Walsh wanted to replace 
him but couldn't. 

IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Charles Haley, DE. A No. 4 draft. 
Wowed ’em at summer camp, Under- 
sized Fred Dean-style pass rusher. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Don Griffin, CB/S. A No. 6. Drafted as 
auutility back, but he could wind up 
starting at a corner. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Two new cornerbacks. All-Pro Eric 
Wright out until October. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
11-5, 1st in the NFC West. 


L.A. RAMS 


COURY 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Dick Coury, QB coach. Must coordi- 
nate an offonse that’s uncoordinated, 
especially at OB. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

‘Tom Newberry, G. A No. 2 draft. Pow- 
ethouse from Wisconsin-La Crosse 
who could be around 10 years. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Mike Wilcher, ALB. Unsung for three 
years, but ready to be the Lawrence 
Taylor of the West. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Quarterbacking was weak last year, 
questionable now. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
10-6, 2nd in the NFC West. 
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The 49ers had three seasons 
last year Season No_ 1 lasted 
until mid-November. The record 
was 5-5, They lost to people 
they had no business losing to: 
Detroit, New Orleans, Minneso- 
ta. Teams were defensing the 
49ers in a strange way. They 
would clamp down hard on the 
short stuff, getting all their line- 
backers into underneath cover- 
age and defying Joe Montana 
to throw long. We'll give you 
man-to-man coverage deep, 
Joe. Go do something. 

When Montana looked down- 
field he saw Dwight Clark, who 
couldn't run away from any- 
body; rookie Jerry Rice, who 
would drop the ball; and Fred- 
die Solomon, whose confidence 
had been drained by all the 
“he's gotta be replaced” talk. 

Also, the 49ers’ two-minute 
drill was terrible. They couldn't 
beat anybody at the end. 

Season No. 2 produced a 5—1 


record and got the Niners in- 
to the playoffs. Rice stapped 
dropping the ball and became 
the needed deep threat. 

Season No. 3 consisted of 
the playoff game against the 
Giants. Bataan. The walking 
wounded. Montana came in with 
severe rib damage, a bit of infor- 
mation that was neatly kept off 
the injury reports and out of the 
newspapers. Wendell Tyler was 
hobbling. Fullback Roger Craig 
was worn out. Lots more people 
were out. Goodbye, Niners. 

As anew season begins, All- 
Pro cornerback Eric Wright is 
out injured, Tyler is running gin- 
gerly, and Montana is coming 
off June surgery for a slight car- 
tilage tear in his shoulder. To 
show everyone that he was 
all right, Montana deliberately 
threw long in San Francisco's 
first exhibition game, against the 
Raiders, and looked fine. Three 
long ones went to Rice. The re- 
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John Robinson is a fine coach, 
well-liked by fans, media, brass 
and his players, who have con- 
sistently performed at a high 
level for him, He's a great stu- 
dent of offensive line play, 
a connoisseur of fine running 
backs, but, and here comes the 
sneaky right crass, a quarter- 
back coach he ain't. The NFL 
passing game is not his strength. 

His game plan against the 
Bears in the NFC championship 
was out of the dark ages. The 
blitz control was lousy. The 
Bears could blitz everybody and 
poor Dieter Brock had to look to 
one side for receiver No. 1, then 
all the way aver to the other side 
for receiver No. 2, and by then 
he would be overrun. There 
wasn't anything else to go to, 
xoopt the dumpoff to Eric Diok- 
erson, who would pick up two 
yards on third-and-four, or five 
‘on third-and-seven. 

Enter Dick Coury, former 


USFL head coach (Portland 
Breakers), to run the quarter- 
back and passing show. Robin- 
son has wised up and gotten 
some help. Coury coached 
Heisman winner John Huarte in 
high school. He worked with Sid 
Gillman on the Eagles’ passing 
game in 1980, the year Philly 
went to the Super Bowl and Ron 
Jaworski made All-Pro. The 
Rams’ pass-catch game, last in 
the NFL in ’85, is the only thing 
keeping L.A. from the very high- 
est level, and Coury could be 
the man to straighten things out. 
Let’s see what he has to work 
with. 

Brock's got a bum knee. 
Steve Bartkowski, the Nams’ 
umpteenth old QB pickup, is a 
stationary gunner. Hugh Millen, 
the bright-eyod rookie, went 
down on July 31 with a broken 
ankle, Steve Dils is a perennial 
backup. Doug Flutie is sports- 
writers’ table talk. 


sult was a catch and two inter- 
ference penalties—total yards, 
125. It was as if coach Bill Walsh 
was telling the world, better not 
gang up on our short stuff any- 
more. Let us breathe. 

The coach wanted to draft Bo 
Jackson or lowa’s Ronnie Har- 
mon to replace Tyler. He wound 
up getting Buffalo's Joe Cribbs 
in a trade. Walsh does have a 
Harmon to carry the ball—Der- 
tick, last year’s backup. In fact, 
the 49ers have more Derricks 
than Earthmovers Inc. Derrick 
Harmon, Derrick Martin, an All- 
USFL cornerback from Oakland 
who's the new Eric Wright, and 
WR Derrick Crawford, another 
USFLer. Redskin reject Tory 
Nixon mans the left corner, and 
they'll probably protect him with 
zone coverage. The Niners’ de- 
fense gave up the fewest TDs in 
the NFL last year. They've got 
enough people around to be 
definite contenders again. 


OK., Bartkowski’s the man, 
throwing to, umm, let's see now, 
Henry Ellard's a pro, also a long 
camp holdout. Ron Brown can 
fly. Fine, put him in a helicopter. 
He's nat a hig league receiver. 
Tony Hunter is a catch-one, 
drop-one guy, and David Hill isa 
blocker. No rookie help. 

All the other aspects of the 
Rams operation are just dan- 
dy. Beautifully coordinated de- 
fense, with no superstars but 
great intensity and understand- 
ing of the game; solid enough 
offensive line; blue-chip runner 
in Dickerson, who now will line 
up next to Barry Redden in a 
two-back set. But this is 1986, 
and unless you play your homo 
games in the snowbelt you've 
simply got to get airborne. 

The schedule’s interesting, 
with most of the meat packed at 
the end, The Rams close with 
the Jets, Cowboys, Dolphins 


and, you guessed it, 49ers. 
continued 
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NEG cominues 


DALLAS 


BRANDT 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Gil Brandt, chief scout. Cowboy drafts 
have been subpar recently. Getting 
Herschel was a fluke. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Herschel Walker, RB. He'll get the ball, 
but not all that often. Egos are fragile 
in this part of the world, 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Crawford Ker. RG. So-so rookie last 
year, could emerge as the big boomer 
‘on the line. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Age, without a talented backup nucle- 
us ready to stop in. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
9-7, tied for 2nd in the NFC East. 


Well, those lucky devils have 
done it again. Herschel Walker 
as a fifth-round draft choice in 
1985, nol even their own fifth- 
round pick but the one they got 
from Houston for Butch John- 
son. Hey, you NFL guys, stop 
screaming. Any one of you 
could have drafted ol’ Herschel, 
the same way the Cowboys did. 
Ot course, it would have meant 
about five million bucks over 
five years, and that's why all the 
tap dancing started. Give the 
Cowboys credit. They got up 
the dough—and quick, too. 

The Dallas franchise is built 
on steals, the best college play- 
ers in the country obtained 
for peanuts. The Cowboys gut 
Tony Dorsett, Randy White and 
Too Tall Jones with picks they 
received for players they didn't 
need. Ihey got their Hall of 
Fame QB, Roger Staubach, in 
the 10th round—that’s right, the 
10th—because they were will- 


WASHINGTO 


SCHROEDER 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Jay Schroeder, QB. Will he be able to 
find all the Smurf receivers Washing- 
ton got from the USFL? 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Kolvin Bryant, RB. Proven quality, but 
how many yards he gains depends on 
the way he’s used, 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Clarence Verdin, WR/KR. One of the 
USFL Smurfs at 5’ 8”, 160 pounds. A 
dazzling kick returner. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Not enough footballs to go round for 
all that offensive talent. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
9-7, tiod for 2nd in the NFC East. 
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The sign outside the USFL toy 
store said GOING OUT OF BUSI- 
NESS. ALL MERCHANDISE MUST 
GO. The Redskins’ general man- 
ager, Bobby Beathard, was first 
inline, He got there the night be- 
fore and brought a sleeping bag 
and an apple. Nose pressed 
against the window, he looked 
at all those goodies and his 
mouth watered, 

A line formed behind Beat- 
hard, but it was a small one. Not 
enough talent to go around, 
some people said. Too expen- 
sive, said others. The ones who 
stayed away aro the same peo- 
ple who trade all their low draft 
picks because they're a waste 
of time and who lobby hard 
against increasing the roster 
size. Beathard loves those guys, 
They make his job easier. 

So the minute the store 
opened, this is what Beathard 
walked away with: Kelvin Bry- 
ant, who gets my vote as the 


ing to wait the five years for him 
to stop sailoring. 

So the Cowboys stepped in, 
and Tony Dorsett, who's 1,481 
yards away from being the No. 2 
alltime NFL rusher, started yell- 
ing aboul Herscliel’s big pay- 
check and threatened to be a 
disruptive force. Oh, yes, Star 
Wars in Dallas. It’s all so familiar. 

For two years and a bit, Her- 
schel was suspect in the USFL. 
In 1985 he said his bad shoulder 
had healed, and he started run- 
ning like a terror. The question 
is, which Herschel do the Cow- 
boys have, pre- or post-’85? If 
it's the second, then the divi- 
sion’s in trouble. 

The flash and dash Walker 
will provide will not erase the 
basic weakness of this club: 
age. Old legs, without the yearly 
influx of talent from Gil Brandt's 
draft picks to provide enough 
quality backup help. The game 
is tougher on the older clubs 


now because of the 16-game 
season and the artificial turf. 
and for the last three years the 
Cowboys have died at the end 
of the season. In the three-year 
period 1983-85 they always 
slatled fast. Their collective 
record in September was 11-2. 
In October it has been a little 
worse but still O.K., 9-4. In No- 
vember it has slipped to 8-5, 
and then things get bad. The 
December-January record was 
3-8. The Cowboys just don't 
have that finishing push. 

They've also lost a lot of their 
speed, that blinding flash that 
used to be their trademark. 
Walker will help that, and so will 
No. 1 draft choice Mike Sher- 
rard, a flyer at WR but an un- 
proven professional. The new 
offensive coordinator is Paul 
Hackett of the Bill Walsh sys- 
tem, but that bald-headed guy 
with the hat will still call the 
plays. 


USFL’s best runner for three 
years; Doug Williams, QB, who 
proved he can play in the NFL 
when he was with Tampa Bay; 
Ricky Sanders, WR, who caught 
101 passes in 1984 for Houston; 
Derek Holloway, WR, who had 
148 receptions in three years 
with Michigan/Oakland, never 
averaging less than 17 yards a 
catch in any season, Clarence: 
Verdin, WR/KR, the USFL's 
leading kickoff return man in '85 
with a 26.1-yard average and 
three TDs; Angelo Snipes, LB, a 
burner and sack specialist, All- 
League USFL in '85; Chuck 
McCurley, WR, long and lanky, a 
4.5 speedster. 

A dazzling group, but | have 
one question. Why the overload 
on receivers? Art Monk and 
Gary Clark are one of the NFL’s 
best twosomes. | have to as- 
sume that Beathard knows what 
he's doing. Besides, that influx 
was only the first wave. Give 


owner Jack Kent Cooke credit 
for getting up the money to 
meet those paychecks. 

The offense is now in great 
shape. If young QB Jay Schroe- 
der should falter. there's always 
Williams to take over. The twin 
runners, Bryant and George 
Rogers, will be devastating, ei- 
ther singly or in tandem. The de- 
fense finished third in the NFL 
last year, first in pass defense, 
and CB Darrell Green won the 
NFL's fastest-man contest. 

So why not pick the Skins 
higher? Well, the division is 
murder this year. There are no 
weak sisters, unless you count 
St. Louis, and Gene Stallings will 
at least have the Cardinals 
marching to a military cadence. 
Washington could be the NFL’s 
sleeper team. The Redskins 
could be back to Super Bowl 
level, or it could turn out that all 
those USFL riches were just so 
much glitter. 


continued 
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WIDE OPEN SPACES 
Toyotas WonderWagon has enough room to pack in the 
troops, seven passengers, or even a load of antiques. The 
quick-release rear and middle seats are a snap to remove. 
Italso packs ina 2.2 liter engine with plenty of get-up-and-g0 
for your dashes from home, to school, to lessons. Yet it still 
packs in great mileage.* Maneuver yourself into Toyotas EX i BW cn atic cece 
WonderWagon—you and the troops Gee its style. 
| 


| | | 
PLENTY OF ROOM | exsironosnaes 
Toyota WonderWagons 15’1” turning 
radius makes it a cinch to handle in 
mN traffic and tight parking spots. 
. T E TROOPS. Get More From Life. 2. Buckh 
“ ma, 
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JAWORSKI 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Hon Jaworski, Q8, Eagles have been 
trying to take his job away for two sea- 
sons, but he’s still the man. 

IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Keith Byars, RB. A No. 1 draft choice. 
Looks as if his injured right foot will be 
©.K. A premier big back. 

WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Bobby Howard, RB. A 12th-round draft 
who's battling for a backfield spot— 
until Byars is ready. 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 

Lack of quality personnel on the of- 
fensive line. 

PROJECTED FINISH: 

9-/, tied tor 2nd in the NEC East. 


Scientists around the NFL are 
waiting. You take a substance 
out of one environment, move it 
to another and see if the result 
winds up the same. 

The substance here is Buddy 
Ryan and his now famous 46 
Defense. The new environment 
is Philadelphia. The old one was 
Chicago. 

The question is: Was it the 
Chicago players who made the 
system go, or vice versa? We'll 
find out soon enough, because 
in spite of all his claims to the 
contrary, the talent Buddy has in 
Philly is well behind that gang of 
renegades he had to work with 
on the Bears. There are people 
around the league who secretly 
hope Buddy will fall flat on his 
face. It's a safe bet that one 
of them is Ryan's former boss, 
Mike Ditka (“I'm not happy Bud- 
dy's gone, I'm elated”), and 
Ditka will have a chance to hum- 
ble Ryan on Sept. 14 when the 


GREEN BAY 


HALLSTROM 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Ron Hallstrom, G. Budding All-Pro but 
he may want out of Green Bay. Could 
be agreat one. 

IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Kenneth Davis, HB. ANo. 2 draft who 
missed most of his last year at TCU. 
Has shown flash and dash, 

WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

vonn Sullivan, S.Game from the USFL 
without fanfare, but has solidified the 
secondary. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Mediocrity syndrome. The Pack has 
finished 8-8 the last three years. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
7-8, tied for 2nd in NFC Central. 
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Randy Wright. It's aname known 
from Manitowoc to Eau Claire 
and most points in between. 
Randy Wright. You will be hear- 
ing that name, at least until 
things go sour. What's that? 
You want to know who's Randy 
Wright? He’s the quarterback of 
the Green Bay Packers. 

You say Lynn Dickey quarter- 
backs the Packers. Well, you 
see, it’s like this. They let him go 
in June. Thirty-six years old, a 
salary of about $850,000, an 
economy-minded club—the hat 
trick. Then just before camp 
they brought him back for insur- 
ance, at far less money. You 
want to know what happened to 
Jim Zorn, who started for them 
at the end of last year? Gonzo 
alonzo. Oh, so you're a real fan 
and you know that Vince Ferra- 
gamo and the Brigham Young 
kid, Robbie Bosco, are both in 
Packer uniforms, and that's why 
you're asking what all this happy 


1 


two teams meet in Chicago. 
Ihat game won't be a tair 
test, really. The Bear offense 
will present many more prob- 
lems than Philly's outfit, with its 
patchwork offensive line. The 
center, Matt Darwin, has never 
played a down in the NFL. The 
left side's a juggling act. Last 
year's top draft pick, tackle 
Kevin Allen of Indiana, has done 
zip. Put an iffy offensive line 
across from the Bears and 
you're looking for big trouble. 
That's the bad news on the 
Eagles, The good news is that 
they've got an All-Pro wideout in 
Mike Quick (73 receptions, 11 
TDs in '85) and a competent 
quarterback to throw to him in 
Ron Jaworski, if they ever stop 
messing with his head. Ryan 
also likes Matt Cavanaugh, who 
came over from the 49ers, and 
who got plenty of work during 
training camp. Rookies Keith 
Byars (Ohio State) and Antho- 


talk is about Randy whoozis? 

O.K., we'll repeat. Randy 
Wright is the quarterback. 
Young, bright, clear-eyed, draft- 
ed in the sixth round out of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1984, 
and it wasn't just a gimmick to 
sell tickets. He was the first Bad- 
ger they had drafted in 20 years. 
He has improved every season 
since his junior year in college. 

Forrest Gregg loves him and 
has brought him along slowly. 
He fired last year's offensive 
coordinator, Bob Schnelker, 
because Schnelker favored a 
long-passing game behind a 
line that was having trouble 
keeping people out, with a QB, 
Dickey, who couldn't get away 
from them. Now Gregg will or- 
chestrate the offense himself, 
and it will be short, darty stuff 
(James Lofton is in mourning), 
and lots of play action. 

Who will make it go? Well, 
Lofton can catch anything. Wal- 


ny Toney (Texas A&M), plus 
some eager, low-round choices, 
give the Eagles more life than 
they've had at the running back 
position since the heyday of 
Wilbert Montgomery in the late 
‘70s and early 80s. 

The defense is very much to 
Buddy's liking. Reggie White, 
the massive tackle, never really 
got his NFL legs last year after 
moving into the lineup straight 
from the USFL season, but he 
still had 13 sacks. Ryan has al- 
ways needed a super-quick, 
penetrating tackle to make his 
defenses go, and he has that in 
Kenny Clarke. Wes Hopkins is 
the best free safety in the busi- 
ness. Mike Reichenbach is a 
blue-collar middle linebacker. 
He won't be expected to do the. 
things Mike Singletary did for 
Ryan in Chicago—not yet, any- 
way. The Eagles are one draft 
and two offensive linemen away 
trom big thunder. 


ter Stanley's coming on as a 
wideout. Kenneth Davis, the lit- 
tle halfback, would have been a 
first-round draft choice, but he 
missed mast of his senior year 
when he was declared ineligible 
in the TCU payoff scandal. The 
Packers gambled on him. Right 
guard Ron Hallstrom has it inhim. 
to be the leader of the offensive 
line. Ken Ruettgers, last year’s 
No. 1 draft, willbe a good tackle. 
Rich Moran is turning into an 
outstanding left guard. 

The defense jumped a few 
notches last year, from 16th 
to 12th. Sacks went up modest- 
ly, from 44 to 48. The USFL 
supplied a solid strong safety, 
John Sullivan, but its defensive 
backfield star of °85, Birming- 
ham free safety Chuck Clanton, 
showed up for camp out of 
shape and was cut. The Pack 
has two fine corners, Mark Lee 
and Tim Lewis. Green Bay's a 
year away—but it's coming. 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT; 

Neil Lomax, QB. As his numbers 
dropped in ’85, so did the Cardinals. 
Must come through. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Derek Kennard, G. From the USFL's 
L.A. Express, Holds his blocks forever. 
Could start, 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Scott Holman, WR, Free agent from 
Oregon. A technician. Runs textbook 
routes, 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Lomax drop-off in’85. Defensive 
blues. Team drug rumors. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
7-9, 5th in NFC East. 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Mike Lynn, G.M. Coaches have come 
and gone, the G.M. stays on. The fran- 
chise has slipped way down. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Floyd Peters, defensive coordinator. 
Sacks were anemic in’85, rush de- 
fense was worse. He'll help. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

David Howard, LB. Came from USFL’s 
LA. Express last year. Has had a great 
camp in’86. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
No killer instinct. They blew five 
games in the fourth quarter in’85. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
7-9, tied for 2nd in NFC Central. 


There's a legend repeated in 
Texas whenever old Aggies get 
together. It's about Bear Bryant 
and his Junction Babies ... how 
the Bear, in his first year as 
A&Mcoach, took “a bunch of 
lil of fat-faced boys” down 
to the sunbaked wilderness of 
Junction, Texas, and turned 
them into men, so tough and 
hard thal even the rattlesnakes 
wouldn't bite. 

There was a determined 
sophomore end on that 1954 
team named Gene Stallings, 
and now he has to take a bunch 
of |'il ol’ fat-faced boys called 
the St. Louis Cardinals and turn 
them into men, It's not so easy. 
Too many distractions, like six- 
figure contracts, agents, unions, 
trainers, But Stallings, who 
has worked for only two head 
coaches in his life, Bryant and 
Tom Landry, is trying. 

Stallings’s training camp 
rules: Helmet at all times on the 


Over the last eight seasons 
the Minnesota Vikings are 12 
games under .500 and have 
remained fiscally sound—very 
sound. Mike Lynn, the executive 
vice-president and the team's 
general manager, has proved 
thal you don't have lo have a 
winner to make money. Just 
keep the payroll down and the 
fans looking ahead to next 
year—or in Minnesota's case, 
remembering the Purple People 
Eater era 

Some business associates 
have congratulated Lynn on his 
supposed shrewdness. Football 
people who have watched this 
once-proud franchise deterio- 
rate year after year have 
scratched their heads and said, 
“Gee, you'd think he was spend- 
ing his own money.” 

Lynn's theory is that you pay 
the veterans; you don't toss big 
chunks of money down the drain 
for unproven rookies. While this 


Practice field. No chewing to- 
bacco except in the dormitory 
rooms. No baseball hats in the 
cafeteria. Fewer water breaks 
at practice. Uh-uh, said the 
medical staff. That last one is 
from the Pleistocene age. 

The Cardinal players have 
only themselves to blame for 
what they consider harsh mea- 
sures. With offensive fireworks 
from quarterback Neil Lomax, 
running back Ottis Anderson 
and wide receiver Noy Green, 
the Cards were supposed to 
dazzle their way into the Super 
Bowl last year. Instead, they quit 
on coach Jim Hanifan, and their 
play was so foggy that all sorts 
of drug rumors emerged. Hani- 
fan said he believed that drug 
abuse played a part in the 
Cards’ 5-11 season. St. Louis 
had the fewest interceptions in 
the league and the second-few- 
est sacks, which broke the heart 
of defensive coach Floyd Pe- 


makes fiscal sense, it doesn’t 
Produce good material. Your 
scouting department has to be 
talented enough to find the col- 
lege and free agent sleepers. 
The Vikes don't qualify. 

What they've got now is a 
squad with some talent here and 
some there: strong safety Joey 
Browner, the team’s only partic- 
ipant in the Pro Bowl, where 
he was a smashing success— 
literally; Tommy Kramer, one of 
the few quarterbacks nasty and 
feisty enough to stick it to the 
Bears last year—for a while, 
anyhow; middle linebacker 
Scott Studwell, a sturdy warrior 
for years. 

Well, maybe things are 
changing alittle. The Vikings got 
‘one of the USFL’s star offensive 
linemen, tackle Gary Zimmer- 
man of the L.A. Express, and if 
he feels like playing, he'll help a 
unit that couldn't get much of a 
running game going last year. 


ters, the architect of memorable 
pass-rush lines at Detroit and 
San Francisco. 

Lomax, a Pro Bowler after the 
'84 season, saw his quarterback 
rating drop by 13 points. The 
most plausible reason is that 
his personal mentor, Rod Dow- 
hower, who nagged him about 
every little technical thing, left 
for Indianapolis. Now Lomax 
has Jim Shofner to coach him, 
the guy ex-Browns QB Brian 
Sipe said was the bost he ever 
worked with, 

The defensive line has been 
changed from a four-man to a 
three, but still will be a major 
problem. The cornerbacks and 
safeties had better start wear- 
ing 60's and 70's on their uni- 
forms because they're going to 
be doing a lot of pass rushina, 
just as they did for Stallings at 
Dallas. The Cards will put points 
‘on the board this year—but so 
will the opposition. 


The Vikes also signed an All- 
USFL safetyman, Mike Lush, 
who played with the Baltimore 
Stars. His paycheck won't set 
any NFL records, but what the 
heck, at least they finally made 
amove. 

The new head coach, replac- 
ing Bud Grant, is Jerry Burns, He 
was a Viking assistant for 18 
years. Some wondered if it cost 
too much money to bring ina big 
name from the outside, but 
that’s being unfair to Burns. His 
offenses have always been 
imaginative; maybe he'll be just 
fine. 

Hiring Floyd Peters to run the 
defense was a big plus. He's 
coming off a very bad experi- 
ence in St. Louis, where his team 
was awful. Any change will be a 
relief for him. His biggest move 
so far has been getting the 
Vikes out of their 3-4 and into 
the 4-3 that he and fellow pass- 


rush fanatics favor. 
continued 
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NEG coniniea 


NEW ORLEANS 


FINKS 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Jim Finks, GM, Has already proved 
that he can turn a team around, | just 
wonder how quickly, 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Rueben Mayes, RB. A No.3 draft. Ran 
from a veer in college, but he wi 
made for the pro set. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Sam Mills, LB. It fiqured that he would 
‘end up with his old Baltimore Stars 
coach, Jim Mora. 


WHAT’S THE PROBLEM? 
Pressure fora winning season in 
club's 20th-anniversary year. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
5-11, tied for 3rd in NFC West, 


ATLANTA 


HENNING 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Dan Henning, coach. Survived the or- 
ganizational shake-up, but he knows 
his job is on the line, 


IMPACT iz 

Tim Green, LB. The team's second 
first-round pick. A long holdout, but 
he's smart. He'll learn quickly. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

David Croudip, CB-S. Third-year free 
agent. Cut by everyone. Has looked 
good so far. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Unsettled quarterbacking and shaky 
pass defense, 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
5-11, tiad for 3rd in NFC West. 
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The Saints won't look like they 
did in 1985. They'll be better, 
much better, so much better that 
you won't recognize them. But 
(he record might look the same. 
The problem is, the schedule's 
tougher. The brutal part comes 
midway through the soason, 
when they get six 1985 playoff 
teams in a seven-week stretch. 
''ve heard talk that there's a 
push to make their 20th anniver- 
sary year their first winning sea- 
son. We've heard too much of 
this kind of talk in New Orleans 
before, lofty expectations lead- 
ing to the big clunk, but as we 
said, these are the new Saints. 
dim Finks is now the president 
and general manager. He has a 
rep as a franchise builder (see 
Minnesota and Chicago). Jim 
Morais hisnewhead coach, and 
he brought along most of his 
Baltimore Stars staff. All these 
guys did was win two of three ti- 
tles in the USFL. When the USFL. 


12 


Here's what has to happen if 
Dan Henning wants to hold on to 
his job: 

The Falcons’ 4—12 record 
has to improve, which won't be 
that easy, because Atlanta's 
schedule is one of the toughest 
inthe NFL. 

Sacks must be prevented. 
And what sacks! The Falcons 
gave up 69 of them last year, 
one short of the NFL record. 
Once upon a time they would 
blame this on QB Steve Bart- 
kowski (can't get out of the way, 
etc.), but Bart was benched af- 
ter five games last year and suf- 
fered only 18 of them, The rest 
were the property of young (but 
aging fast) David Archer, with a 
few left over for Bob Holly. At- 
lanta has some horses on that 
offensive line. Right guard Bill 
Fralic, for instance, had a strong 
rookie year. But they have to 
learn to pass-protect. They're 
primarily drive blockers, built for 


floodgates opened last month, 
Mora grabbed as many of his 
old Baltimore Stars as he could. 

He made a quick move for his 
free safety, Antonio Gibson, the 
first USFL player to sign in the 
NFL after the trial ended. Gib- 
son was on his way to visit the 
Chargers, Rams and Bears, but 
Mora got there first (oh yes, he 
has also got his old player per- 
sonnel director, Billy Kuharich, in 
New Orleans). Gibson could be 
a key man in the secondary, the 
weak link in a Saints defense 
that went from fourth in the NFL 
to 24th last vear. 

Mora also had signed Herbert 
Harris, a wide receiver and spe- 
cial teams ace from Baltimore. 
Then he signed two All-USFL 
linebackers, Vaughan Johnson 
of Jacksonville and his own guy, 
Sam Mills. Mills is a terror, the 
best linebacker during the 
USFL’s three-year run, the kind 
of guy the NFL sneers at be- 


cause he's little. Just watch, 
Next guy the Saints picked up 
was Mel Gray, a halfback from 
the L.A. Express. He'll join a 
backfield that will be completely 
different from the '85 crunch op- 
eration featuring Hokie Gajan 
and Earl Campbell (who cost 
the Saints a No. 1 draft in one of 
Bum Phillips's more mystifying 
trades). In two years with New 
Orleans, Campbell scored one 
TD. The new backfield is built on 
speed, with rookies Rueben 
Mayes (No. 3 draft) and Dalton 
Hilliard (No. 2), 

Bobby Hebert (ex-Oakland, 
USFL) reigns as the No. 1 QB. 
His problem is that things came 
too easy for him in the USFL. His 
receiving corps is only so-so, 
Ditto his offensive line, where 
the No. 1 draft pick, Jim Dom- 
browski, has yet to make an im- 
pact, But this is a team on the 
rise, At least it now looks like a 
professional organization, 


establishing impressive rushing 
stats for guys like Gerald Riggs 
and William Andrews, who is 
back, kind of, after missing two 
years with a knee injury. 

The whole pass-catch game 
must come to life. It was 27th 
in the league last season. Offen- 
sive theoreticians are saying 
that the one-back offense, 
which Atlanta uses, has run its 
course, that it’s not built for 
passing. We'll see, Archer's re- 
ceivers are O.K,, nothing more. 
He seems good enough to hold 
off the challenge of Cincy im- 
port Turk Schonert. But neither 
QB will get much done if the line 
can't keep the hounds away. 

Pass defense was 27th in’85. 
The only reason the rushing de- 
fense wasn’t down there with it 
was that no one ran much 
against the Falcons, It was too 
easy to throw the ball, New 
faces along the defense include 
No. 1 draft choice, noseguard 


Tony Casillas, who will go down 
in history as the last rookie to 
use the USFL as a bargaining 
wedge. It got him $500,000 
more than any other rookie, a 
tip-off about the astuteness of 
the front office. Early returns 
on him were inconclusive. 

Tim Green, the second No. 1 
choice, is the big, thumping in- 
side linebacker the club has al- 
ways wanted. He was also a 
long camp holdout. | think he'll 
be good. Bret Clark is a free 
safety who played for Tampa 
Bay of the USFL. Good hitter, 
speed just O.K. The outside 
linebackers are Joel Williams 
and Reggie Wilkes, both of 
whom Buddy Ryan got rid of at 
Philadelphia. 

Casillas is the key, If he really 
comes on, the latent talent in the 
rest of the defensive line (two. 
first-round drafts, plus a sec- 
ond-rounder) could surface and 


settle the secondary down, 
continued 


If you smoke... 


Some useful information for those who want 
to smoke ultra low tar. 


Because times and tastes change, and 
because of claims and counter-claims, we, 
the makers of CARLTON, present these 
few facts to you: 

In 1964, CARLTON first recognized the 
desire of some smokers to know the tar and 
nicotine content of the cigarettes they were 
smoking. CARLTON became the first 
brand to put these figures right on the pack. 
During the next 20 years CARLTON intro- 
duced a whole range of products, including 
the lowest in tar of all brands, the lowest 
menthol, and the lowest 120’s. 

In the last 21 reports issued by the U.S. 
Government, no cigarette has tested lower 
than CARLTON. In the latest such report, 
CARLTON Box King was reported as less 
than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.05 mg. nicotine. 

As you read through this statement, from 
CARLTON, you will see how CARLTON 
compares to other low tar products. For 
example: 


Vantage 
Ultra Lights 
100's 
5 mg. tar 
0.5 mg. nic. 


Carlton 
100°s Box 
1mg. tar 
0.1 mg. nic. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 


Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


And if you’re a Merit smoker, it might 
interest you to know that Merit Ultra Lights 
100’s have 5 mg. tar, 0.4 mg. nic vs 
CARLTON Box 100’s at 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. 
nic. And the comparisons continue. 


Carlton 
1005 


Ura Lights 


Carlton 
100°s Box 
1 mg. tar 


0.1 mg. nic. 


Ultra Lights 
100° 

5 mg. tar 

0.4 mg. nic. 


CARLTON 100's Box 
Carlton King 

Kent Ill Kings 

Now 100's 

Kent Ill 100’s 


Benson & Hedges 
Ultra Lights 
True King Size 


Camel Lights 
Merit King Size 

Kent Golden Lights 

Vantage Kings 

Marlboro Lights 

Marlboro Lights 100’s 

Benson & Hedges 100's] 16 mg. 


120' 


Our point is simply this. If you are inter- 
ested in the tar content of your cigarette, 
you should compare the tar content of your 
cigarette vs CARLTON. If you are inter- 
ested in the lowest... 


LATEST 
U.S. GOV'T 
REPORT 
CONFIRMS: 


no brand lower than Carlton 
Box King—less than 0.5 
mg. tar 0.05 mg. nic. 


CARLTON 
IS LOWEST 


Box King—lowest of all 
brands—less than 
0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic. 


..-There’s a Carlton for you. Carlton Box 
King (less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic); 
Carlton 100’s Box, 100’s menthol Box and 
menthol King (less than | mg. tar, 0.1 mg. 
nic); Carlton King Soft Pack (Img. tar, 0.2 
mg. nic); Carlton 100’s Soft Pack and 100’s 
menthol Soft Pack (5 mg, tar, 0.5 mg. nic); 
Carlton Slims and Slims menthol (6 mg. tar, 
0.6 mg. nic); Carlton 120’s and 120’s men- 
thol (7 mg. tar, 0.7 mg. nic). 


Box and 100's Box Menthol: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; 
Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box: 1 mg, “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 

100's Soft Pack and 100's Menthol: 5 mg. 
: 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘85, 
Slims: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


iat”, 0.4 mg. nicotine; 


NEC conines 


HIPPLE 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Eric Hipple, OB, Finally established as 
the starter in'65, Faces more pres- 
sure now from Chuck Long. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 
Devon Mitchell, S. A No. 4 draft from 
lowa. Put into the starting lineup the 
second week of camp. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Jimmy Williams, OLB, Has played at 
All-Pro level for two years. Underrat- 
‘ed. Was a holdout. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Couldn't stop the run last year. Draft 
offersiittle help. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
5-11, 4th in NFC Central, 


TAMPA BAY 


YOUNG 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Steve Young, OB. First must win the 
job from Steve DeBerg. Than must 
win, period. 

IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Bo Jackson, OF, Memphis Chicks. im- 
pact, asin impacted wisdom tooth, 
Stay tuned for 1990. 

WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Jeremiah Castille, CB. Not that much 
recognition for his consistently excel- 
lent play. 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 

Fought off all attampts to trade for 
No, 1 draft, then couldn't sign him. 
PROJECTED FINISH: 

3-13, last in the NFC Central. 
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About 10 years from now, when 
Eric Hipple is selling stocks or 
insurance or farm implements, 
he'll be sitting around with the 
guys, telling old NFL stories, and 
someone will say, “Eric, you 
Ought to write a book.” Do it 
now, Eric. Do it now. Then the Li- 
ons will trade you and you might 
wind up on a Super Bow! team. 

Oct, 19, 1981, Lions vs. the 
Bears ina Monday-nighter in the 
Silverdome. Detroit quarterback 
Gary Danielson is hurt, So is star 
halfback Billy Sims. Monte Clark 
starts Hipple, the third-string 
QB, on a hunch. In two years 
with the Lions, Hipple has seen 
action only once—a miserable 
4-for-15 performance mopping 
up against the Bucs. 

Well, some people called it 
the greatest debut of a starting 
quarterback in history. Hipple 
accounted for every TD in the 
Lions’ 48-17 victory, throwing 
for four, running for two. He 
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hit Leonard Thompson on a 
94-yarder and connected with 
Freddie Scott for 48 yards on 
the first pass he threw. Wow, 
they said, what a career is in 
store. 

In the movies, maybe. Hipple 
will be 29 on Sept. 16. Two knee 
injuries have cut his mobility. He 
has played for two head coach- 
es, four offensive coordinators. 
He has moved in and out of the 
lineup, He battled Danielson for 
a few seasons. Last year the Li- 
ons brought in 35-year-old Joe 
Ferguson to make a run at him. 
He held off the challenge. I his 
year they drafted Chuck Long 
in the first round, Pressed by 
young and old, Hippie survives, 
trying to hold together an of- 
fense that no longer has Sims 
(who retired) to dump the ball 
off to, or Mark Nichols (out with 
abad knee), the deep threat. 

James Jones, the 229-pound 
fullback, is the most productive 
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He came out of college as the 
hottest quarterback of the 1983 
season and popped everyone's 
eyes open by signing a $40 mil- 
lion deal with the USFL’s LA. 
Express. He ended the season 
lining up at running back for that 
weird, star-studded team. 

Now Steve Young is just an- 
other struggling young quarter- 
back who will tell you the NFL is 
a “learning experience.” (Just 
once I'd like to hear one say it's 
a “surviving experience.") His 
first start for the Bues last year, 
ingame No. 12, was an overtime 
victory over the Lions. His next 
four were losses. His final nu- 
merical rating was 56.9, a mark 
bettered by 47 assorted NFL 
QBs, including his teammate 
Steve DeBerg, whom he's again 
battling for a starting job. 

That's the negative side. The 
positive is that Young came out 
of the season in one piece, and 
there's plenty of zip in his legs. 


He ran for 233 yards, a big num- 
ber for a QB with only five starts. 
With a full training camp under 
his belt he might be ready to 
step in and take charge of an of- 
fense that slumped in every 
conceivable department except 
sacks, thanks to Young’s nimble 
legs. This off-season, coach 
Leeman Bennett switched to 
the two-back system and put 
in neat stuff to get ready for 
Bo Jackson, running alongside 
James Wilder. Now it will be 
Wilder and Ron Springs. 

You look for bright spots, but 
they just aren't there. Jimmie 
Giles is a Pro Bowl tight end, but 
‘one tremor does not make an 
earthquake. The best lineman, 
guard Sean Farrell, is rehabbing 
aknee. The new left tackle, Mar- 
vin Powell, has slipped so badly 
thal the Jels traded him for a 
conditional draft choice. 

The defense also showed a 
drop in almost every category 


runner. Two strong, good line- 
men, second-year left tackle 
Lomas Brown and right guard 
Keith Dorney, who was moved 
inside from right tackle, round 
out the talent package on an of- 
fense that finished last overall 
in’85, 

No offense held the ball for 
fewer minutes. Conversely, no. 
defense was on the field longer. 
Itwas a bend and then break de- 
fense, second worst in the NFL 
at stopping opposing runners. 
The draft offered little help ex- 
cept for free safety Devon 
Mitchell. Ihe problem was in the 
middle, and the hope is that Eric 
Williams will show the same 
flash he did in his two starts last 
year, before he was sidelined by 
acracked cervical disk. 

On the plus side, Darryl Rog- 
ers kept Detroit's coaching staff 
intact for the first time in recent 
memory. At least there’s some, 
uh, continuity. 


last year, but the draft might 
help because after Bo, the club 
went for defensive help. Carner- 
back Rod Jones, the Bucs’ other 
No. 1 pick, was good enough to 
enable them to trade away a 
starter, John Holt. Then they 
cut former USFL strong safe- 
ty David Greenwood to make 
room for Craig Swoope, the 
No, 4 draft choice. Veteran 
Keith Browner, the left lineback- 
er, seems to be thriving under 
the less complicated system 
of new defensive coordinator 
Jim Stanley, who coached the 
USFL's Michigan Panthers. 

On draft day, owner Hugh 
Culverhouse hinted he might be 
looking for a new coach if there 
was a repeat of last year’s 2-14 
record. Bennett was told to be- 
come more involved. So he re- 
placed Doug Shively with Stan- 
ley and took over the offensive 
play calling himself, Well, he’s 


involved—but with what? 
continued 


For 6 years running... 
1986,’85,'84,'83, 82, 81, 
Ford has designed 

acti at 
e es 
Amenenneate ond trucks, 


No other com can 
make this arpa aoc 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives. 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


ELWAY 


MAN ON THE NOT SEAT: 
John Elway, QB. Early hoopla and. 
hype over. Must step inand assert 
himself as a leader, 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Orson Mobley, TE, ANo. 6 draft, Riley 
Odoms's size (6/ 5”, 256). Valuable in 
two tight end set, 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Tony Boddie, RB. Long ehot. Had 
some memorable moments for 
USFL’s L.A. Express. 


WHAT'S THE 
Lack of real zip in the running game. 
No stickout. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
11-5, 1st in AFC West. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Darryl Haley, LG, Must fill the bronzed 
shoes of John Hannah, if ho boate out 
Paul Fairchild. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Mike Ruth, NT, A No. 2 draft. Leaves a 
trail of crushed heimets at practice. 
How about games? 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Greg Baty, TE, ANo. 8 draft, Has hada 
No. 1. camp. No sprinter, but he can 
catch and block. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Restoring OB Tony Eacon'e canti- 
dence after Super Bowl trauma. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
12-4, 1stin AFC East. 
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Yeah, we know, it's a reach, 
picking the Broncos to make the 
Super Bowl. They're not a per- 
tect team. [heir ottense |s 
flawed by the lack of a big- 
name running back, and the op- 
Position can figure out what's 
going on by noting which backs 
are in the game. Sammy Winder 
and Gene Lang are the runners, 
Gerald Willhite and Steve Sew- 
ell the pass catchers. OK., 
we've gotten that out of the way. 
Let's talk about the good things. 

John Elway is ready to take 
over as the game’s dominant 
quarterback, On performance, 
both recent and cumulative, the 
twin Dans, Marino and Fouts, 
qualify for that honor, but neither 
puts the same zip on the ball 
that this guy does. 

At times Elway’s gun got him 
in trouble last year. He led the 
AFC in interceptions, but most 
of the outstanding young fireball 
pitchers go through that. Terry 


They'll be up there, lining the 
outer reaches of Sullivan Stadi- 
um, the yahoos with their fog- 
hom voices and smuggled cans 
of 'Gansett beer. The first time 
Tony Fason throws an intercep- 
tion they'll yell, “Choke!” The 
first time a pass is dropped 
they'll yell, “Druggies!” 

Note to Patriot fans: Keep 
your big mouths shut. Eason 
doesn't need your kind of help. 
He's a talented young quarter 
back. O.K., So the Bears put the 
squash on him in Supe XX. They 
did that to a lot of guys. 

The Patriots are coming off 
the best year in their history and 
all you hear is how they're trying 
to erase the bad memories. | ley, 
how about all those good mem- 
ories, those three playoff wins 
‘on the road, for instance? 

Raymond Berry is a damn 
good coach, and the best thing 
about him is that he works hard 
to have his club physically right 
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Bradshaw led the NFL in inter- 
ceptions his rookie year. Joe 
Namath threw 55 in his first two 
seasons as a full-time starter. It 
comes with the franchise. A guy 
thinks he can put the ball 
through a mail slot. Then he ma- 
tures. For Elway this could be 
the year. 

His receivers offer the ideal 
mix... possession (Steve Wat- 
son) plus flyer (Vance John- 
son). If rookie tight end Orson 
Mobley comes through, then the 
act is complete. The line isn't 
that overpowering, but it's cer- 
tainly good enough—dedicat- 
ed, teeth-gritting overachievers 
mostly. 

Denver's strength is its de- 
fense. The exceptional talents 
of inside linebacker Karl Meck- 
lenburg practically forced the 
Broncos to go ta a more ag- 
gressive type of operation. Joe 
Collier, the defensive coach, 
was always a bit hesitant to 


at the end of the season on 
through the playoffs. End of 
sermon. 

The offerise tras changed be- 
cause John Hannah, the best 
left guard ever ta play the game, 
has retired. The running game, 
which reduced passing to an af- 
terthought in last year's post- 
season, won't be so crunching, 
Ihe Fats will still get their yards 
on the ground, especially if 
No. 1 draft Reggie Dupard can 
run the way he did at SMU, but 
there will have to be more balls 
inthe air. Two ifs here. If Eason 
doesn't broud tov much about 
his Super Bowl sacking and can 
play the way he did down the 
stretch, things will be fine. Ditto 
if rookie tight end Greg Baty 
comes through to help over- 
come the loss of Lin Dawson, 
who's still Out after injuring his 
left knee on the first play of the 
Super Bowl. 

The defense will be better be- 


send a lot of guys in to rush the 
passer because he didn’t like to 
leave his cornerbacks with too 
much man coverage, but that 
was before the Broncos got for- 
mer All-Pro Mark Haynes from 
the Giants. If he’s the player he 
was before last season, when 
he held out, got hurt and missed 
11 games, then he and Louis 
Wright will be able to handle sin- 
gle coverage and the whole 
tempo will pick up. 

There's another reason | like 
the Broncos, though, and it's a 
bit more nebulous. You just have 
the feeling the Broncos are do- 
ing things right. When was the 
last time you heard of a holdout 
in Denver? When was the last 
time a player seriously ripped 
Dan Reeves, the coach? There 
are so many wacko outfits 
around that it's a breath of 
fresh air watching the way the 
Broncos operate—maybe Pas- 
adena air. 


Cause at long last the team will 
have a quality line. Left end 
Kenneth Sims was finally start- 
ing to come on last year wher 
he broke his leg. Garin Veris 
picked up the slack, coming 
through with 10 sacks. He'll be 
even better this season. And 
now rookie noseguard Mike 
Ruth gives the defense some 
real thrust up the middle. 

Left outside linebacker Andre 
Tippett and inside backer Steve 
Nelson both made the Pro Bowl. 
Don Blackmon, who plays out- 
side on the right, isn't far behind. 
The tight cornerback, Raymond 
Clayborn, is another Pro Bowler, 
as is Fred Marion, a tough free 
safety. 

No, it wasn't a fluke that got 
the Pats into the Super Bow! last 
year. They have more defensive 
stars than any club except the 
Bears. Talent alone will keep the 
club a winner this year. Are you 
listening, fans? 


N.Y. JETS 


ae 
RADAKOVICH 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Dan Radakovich, OL coach. Moves 
‘over from coaching LBs. Must solidity 
unit that had difficulties in’85. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Nuu Faaola, RB, A No. 9 draft. Jets an- 
swer to Mosi Tatupu in New England. 
Aheavy hitter. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Michael Harper, WR/KR. Broke up the 
‘exhibition with the Bongals with two 
long returns. Excollont spood, 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Offensive line has three guys atnew 
positions, No quick tix here, 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
41-5, Ind in AFC Fast 


L.A. RAIDERS 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT; 

Al Davis, managing general partner. 
It’s not like Alto let a problem, i.e., 
quarterback, go on so long. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Mike Wise, DE. A No. 3 draft. Posi- 
tion's crowded, but you can always 
use a good one. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Stefon Adams, CB/S. Injured asa 
rookie last season, but he's got the 
look of a hard hitter. 


WHAT'S THE PRODLEM? 
No one can understand Al’s thinking 
‘onthe QB position. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
10-6, tied for 2nd in AFC West. 
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In 1983, the year of the great 
quarterback draft, the Jets took 
the only QB who didn't figure to 
go in the first round, Ken O'Bri- 
en, from LIC Davis. It didn't take 
long for the needling to start... 
You could have had Dan Marino, 
you dopes. Mike Hickey, the 
draft chief, cursed under his 
breath and mumbled something 
about wait and see. Yeah, sure. 

Well, O'Bricn hasn't caught up 
to the pride of the Dolphins yet, 
but he’s gaining on him. He 
made the Pro Bowl last year, 
was the NFL's highest-rated 
quarterback and had the lowest 
interception percentage. Hick- 
ey came out of the shadows. 
“You see,” he said. “Yes, but,” 
answered the needlers. 

The “but” involved sacks. 
Sixty-two of them for O’Brien, 
the most ever for one quarter- 
back. The kid would take a bullet 
in the chest before he would put 
the hall up for grabs or throw it 


away. The press got on him. 
He shruggedit off. Strong-willed 
kid, huh? Finally, when the club 
unloaded RTI Marvin Powell, 
wha had been on a downward 
slide for three years, it dawned 
on people that maybe the sacks 
hadn't all been O'Brien's fault, 

O'Brien wades through this 
media mishmash with dignity 
and aplomb. He knows the natu- 
ral progression. First you take 
your lumps, then you learn to 
throw the ball away. Do it in the 
reverse order and your cour- 
age gets questioned, and then 
you've lost your team. The line in 
front of O'Brien will be a prob- 
lem—LG Jim Sweeney switch- 
ing to LT, opposite most teams’ 
top sack man; LT Reggie McEI- 
toy going to RT; Ted Banker 
coming ott the bench and go- 
ing to LG; and no help in sight 
from No. 1 draft Mike Haight, a 
tackle/ guard with a bad knee. 

If new line coach Dan Rada- 
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The Raiders will tell you their 
quarterback situation is a case 
of “healthy competition.” The 
outside world tries to hide the 
smirk and whispers, “They've 
gota problem.” 

The problem is that Al Davis 
has a personal commitment to 
each quarterback, and Al goes 
down hard with one of his own, 
Jim Plunkett is the guy he 
salvaged from the trash heap 
eight years ago. Davis won two 
Super Bowls with him. It was one 
of the great reclamation stories 
in football history. 

Last year Plunkett was going 
along just fine until game No. 3, 
when the 49ers’ 275-pound 
Jeff Stover drilled him into the 
ground and separated his left 
‘shoulder. By December he had 
mended, and when Marc Wilson 
slumped late in the season, peo- 
ple wondered if it was time 
for another Plunkett comeback. 
Raider brass would start mum- 


bling something about, “We'll 
see.” and look the other way. 
Plunkett was a nonperson. It was 
all very mysterious. 

Wilson is another of Al's ba- 
bies. Davis bid against Donald 
Trump and the New Jersey 
Generals for him and, follow- 
ing some furious negotiating, 
signed him to a $4 million pack- 
age. The trouble is that Wilson 
regressed badly last season, 
saving his worst game for last — 
against the Patriots in the play- 
offs. His teammates admired his 
courage: He played with a bad 
shoulder, which required off- 
season surgery. But the fact re- 
mained that, mechanically, he 
was very shaky and his passes 
didn’t have any zip. [he situa- 
tion wasn't helped by off-sea- 
son trade rumors about him. 

It's now a two-man fight for 
the job, Plunkett vs. Wilson. For 
a while there was talk about 
Rusty Hilger, a nimble-footed 


kovich, Bad Rad, who molded 
two Steelers Super Bowl lines, 
can work some magic, the of- 
tense will be very classy be- 
eatse 6! 4" second-year man 
Al Toon should be terrific as the 
possession wideout the Jets 
need. They kidded themselves 
for years, assigning a flyer to 
each flank, Wesley Walker and 
Lam Jones. It plain didn’t work. 
You need a possession guy. 
Freeman McNeil, the blue- 
chip runner, was held back in the 
exhibition season. This is a guy 
who traditionally plays himself 
onto the injury list, but last year 
ina game the Jets had wrapped 
up, coach Joe Walton used 
McNeil to run the clock out at 
the end, “to keep the defense 
off the field.” | lopefully, Walton 
has gotten away from that kind 
of weird thinking. Bud Carson's 
defense will bo sound. It always 
is when he’s got the material. 
The Jets are playoff caliber. 


second-year pro, but after the 
49ers sacked him eight times in 
the first exhibition game, people 
realized he wasn't ready for the 
heavy action. 

Marcus Allen, practically ev- 
eryone’s choice for offensive 
MVP in the league, carried the 
offense in 'R5 The’ Raiders 
had better pray that he stays 
healthy, but Marcus is an amaz- 
ing kind of back. He has never 
missed a game. 

As for the defense, it’s very, 
very good, but a problem might 
arise if it starts pointing fingers 
al the offense. Bill Pickel is an 
emerging superstar noseguard, 
playing between Howie Long 
and a nimbler and vastly im- 
proved Sean Jones. The club is 
concemed about left corner 
Lester Hayes, who had some 
severe mental lapses last sea- 
son, two of which led to easy 
Denver TDs. But defense is still 


the long suit on this team. 
continued 
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BEC coninves 


STUDLEY 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Chuck Studley, defensive coach. De- 
fense has gone from 7th to 19th to 
231d in the last two years. 

IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

John Offerdahl, LB. A No. 2 draft. 
Plays inside. Tough and—this is what 
Shula really likes—smart. 

WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

James Pruitt, WR/KR. A No. 4 draft. 
Being groomed to be Nat Moore's re- 
placement as third wideout. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Originally, defense. Now it’s the of- 
fensiveline. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
10-6, 3rd in AFC East. 


CLEVELAND 


KOSAR 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Bernie Kosar, QB, Was a baby last 
year and panple made allowances. 
Babies grow up fast here. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Anthony Griggs, ILB. From Philly by 
trade. They want him to replace Tom 
Cousineau, 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 
Gerald McNeil, WR/KR. Ex-USFL. 
Watch him carefully because he’s 
only 5’ 7, 138, 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Kosar needs some goad, speedy 
wideouts to throw to. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
10-6, 1stin AFC Central. 
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Did you ever see royalty at a 
rummage sale? No? Well, watch 
Don Shula as he checks the 
racks for offensive linemen. Cut 
it out, Don, It's not dignified, You 
normally shop at Tiffany's. 

Here's the problem: Lett tack- 
le Jon Giesler and backup guard 
Jeff Toews both had knee sur- 
gery, and neither is ready to 
return. Right guard Ed Newman 
retired after missing the '85 
season with a knee injury, and 
then in the first exhibition game 
Steve Clark, who started in 
Newman's spot last year, broke 
a leg. In the meantime Shula 
brought back Mark Dennard, a 
utility lineman he had traded to 
Philly, who subsequently was 
cut by the Eagles. Dennard tore 
up an ankle about the same 
time backup tackle Jeff Dellen- 
bach went out with a sprained 
ankle. 

So Shula has been shopping. 
He brought in a couple of USFL 


players, Rich Kehr and Dan 
Rasado. At least Rasado made 
it through the physical. Kehr 
flunked with a bad knee. Shula 
picked up 31-year-old tackle 
Greg Koch, who had been cut 
by the Packers. Koch practiced 
for three days and then started 
the exhibition game against the 
Browns. 

Dan Marino can escape trou- 
ble—but not play after play. Ma- 
rino missed the Pro Bowl with a 
sore knee, which was operated 
on for cartilage removal in the 
off-season. He has been a little 
gimpy in camp. It would be nice 
to have five guys like All-Pro 
center Dwight Stephenson in 
front of him, 

Shula would like to use Tony 
Nathan as a pass-catching half- 
back. That might work if Lo- 
renzo Hampton shows the nifti- 
ness he did in the Browns exhibi- 
tion. But the running game is still 
minus the big, crunching full- 


They come by pickup truck, van 
and bus, railway express and air 
freight—shipments of wide re- 
ceivers, all headed for Cleve- 
land. Colleges, the USFL and 
the CFL all contribute. 

The Browns have a new of- 
fensive coach, Lindy Infante, 
who set 1p the passing game 
that took Cincinnati to the 1982 
Super Bowl. He'll be trying to re- 
fine Cleveland's sledgehammer 
approach of pounding the op- 
position with twin 1,000-yard 
runners Earnest Byner and Kev- 
in Mack. He'll be providing some 
fancy stuff for young QB Bernie 
Kosar. | don’t know what kind 
of a quarterback he'll become, 
but the kid does throw a nice 
pass. The problem is, he needs 
targets. 

Once you got by the pass 
catching totals of tight end Oz- 
zie Newsome and Byner, the 
leading receiver last season 
was Brian Brennan. Good, tough. 


little wideout. A Doug Flutie re- 
ceiver at Boston College. He 
caught 32 passes last season, 
none of them for touchdowns. 
Fifty NFL wide receivers caught 
more. 

And so the search for wide 
receivers is on. The top draft is 
Webster Slaughter fram San 
Diego State. He’s a maybe. 
Canada offers Terry Greer, All- 
CFL in two of his six years with 
Toronto, He set an alltime Ca- 
nadian record with 113 catches 
in '83. The USFL offers Gerald 
MeNeil, the littlest man in the 
Houston Smurf allack. 

The Browns sock-it-to-'em 
approach got them into the 
playoffs last year, but they ran 
into trouble when they had to 
play catch-up against the Dol- 
phins in the playoffs. Kosar and 
his offense couldn't cut it.| have 
a feeling that Gary Danielson, 
whose shoulder is still mending 
from rotator cuff surgery, might 


back Shula so dearly loves, 

No. 2 draft John Offerdahl is 
calling defensive signals. He 
looks as if he was born to the in- 
side linebacker position. On the 
other hand, John Corker, an out- 
side linebacker, has so far 
shown none of the blitzing fa- 
naticism that made him the 
USFL's record holder for single- 
season sacks, Still, the defense, 
which is getting to be a major 
concern, will be better because 
outside linebacker Hugh Green, 
whom the Dolphins acquired 
from Tampa Bay early in ’85, is 
fully acclimated to Shula’s sys- 
tem. The Dolphins are also hop- 
ing that noseguard Bob Baum- 
hower, who missed the '85 sea- 
son with a knee injury, can come 
back. 

It's an iffy operation down 
there in Miami. Marino gunning it 
to Mark Duper and Mark Clayton 
is still the pretty part, but every- 
thing else is a maybe. 


have been able to make some- 
thing happen. | also have a feel- 
ing that we haven't seen the last 
of Danielson, a vastly underrat- 
ed quarterback. 

Marty Schottenheimer’s de- 
fense has been good for years. 
But you have to wonder how 
much the death of safety Non 
Rogers will affect the loose, all- 
out style of the secondary. The 
‘guys back there were very close 
with Rogers, 

| like Sam Clancy, the 6’ 7”, 
260-pound pass rusher who 
came over from the USFL last 
year and whose presence will 
let the Browns go to a four-man. 
line more often. And inside line- 
backer Anthony Griggs has 
been playing as if he wants to 
show the Philadelphia Eagles 
they made a mistake trading him 
for an eighth-round draft pick. 
The Browns have enough to win 
the AFC Central. It doesn’t take 
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AFC conminues 


KANSAS CITY 


MACKOVIC 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
John Mackovic, coach. Three sea- 
sons without a winner. Chiefs have 
fired every head coach they've had, 
IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Kit Lathrop, DE. Or it might be tackle 
Irv Eatman. Both are blue-chip imports 
from the USFL. 

WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Tim Cofield, OLB. Free agent from 
Elizabeth City (N.C.) State. Apparently 
has eameda starting spot. 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 

No Chief running back averaged four 
yards a crack last year. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
10-6, tied for 2nd in AFC West. 


SAN DIEGO 


ANDERSON 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Gary Anderson, HB. Gave us a taste 
last year of what he could do. Now 
we're ready for the whole meal. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Leslie O'Neal, DE. A No. 1 draft. 

A starting spot has been handed to 
him. t's his to lose. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Ty Allert, ILB. A No. 4 draft. Size, 
speed, ball instincts. Everything the 
Charge 
WHAT'S THE PROGLEM? 

Defense used to be. Nowit’s defense, 
plus keeping Dan Fouts healthy. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
8-8, 4th in AFC West. 
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| have a sneaking suspicion that 
when all the smoke has cleared, 
people will realize that no team 
helped itself as much in the 
USFL grab bagas the Chiefs. 
Jim Kelly is the glamour 
name, but quarterbacks don't 
make All-Pro in the Buffalo wind 
tunnel. There is no question 
that Kelvin Bryant and Herschel 
Walker will help Washington 
and Dallas, respectively, but 
both of them will be sharing the 
load with other people. Now 
let's look at what the Chiefs got. 
They went for linemen, the 
meat-and-potatoes guys, and 
they wound up with the best the 
USFL had to offer, both offen- 
sively and defensively. Offen- 
sive tackle Irv Eatman was a 
three-year All-League choice 
for the best team, the Philadel- 
phia/Baltimore Stars. Kit La- 
throp of the Arizona Outlaws 
also was All-League for three 
years and Defensive Lineman of 


7 


the Year in'85. He flunked out of 
three NFL camps, then went to 
the new league and proved ev- 
erybody wrong. He's just the 
pass rusher the Chiefs need to 
step in for Mike Bell, who's serv- 
ing time on a drug rap. 

Finally, there's Mark Adickes, 
rated one of the top two or three 
offensive linemen coming out of 
college in '83. He signed with 
the L.A. Express, tore up a knee 
in '84 and played hurt in the 
USFL’s 1985 spring season. He 
has had a year and a half to re- 
cover. Put Adickes and Eatman 
‘on the offensive line, add No. 1 
draft Brian Jozwiak, a tackle out 
of West Virginia, and you could 
have something special. Todd 
Blackledge won't mind being in 
back of those wide behinds as 
he takes over for Bill Kenney 
at QB. 

Coach John Mackovic, with 
his job hanging by a thread, fig- 
ures that if he’s going to go 


Denver's Joe Collier, whose 
Bronco detense must tace the 
Chargers twice a year, was re- 
flecting on the San Diego oper- 
ation recently, 

“What fun they must have in 
their offensive meetings,” he 
said. “The coaches must go in 
with a real sense of happiness, 
They put all those circles and 
squares on the board and enjoy 
themselves, because they know 
they have the people to make 
everything work.” 

And what people: Dan Fouts 
and his usual basket of wide- 
outs; tight end Kellen Winslow, 
fully recovered from a 1984 
knee injury; 5’ 6” running back 
Lionel James, who caught 86 
passes last year and set a 
league record for all-purpose 
yardage; and now the new ter- 
ror, Gary Anderson, who came 
over from the USFL in '85 and 
forced Don Coryell to strain his 
imagination to figure out how to 


get all his quality backs into the 
same lineup. Easy, use a three- 
back set, pitchouts and option 
plays and all kinds of devilment. 

On the day the world ends, 
Coryell will be at the black- 
board, diagramming his flanker 
keepers and tackle reverses. 

It's very easy to get seduced 
by all this, Some people have al- 
ready awarded San Diego the 
division championship. We will, 
too, when the defense shows 
the same kind of class the of- 
tense does, not before. It could 
be awhile. 

The Chargers replaced their 
defensive coordinator, Tom 
Bass, last year. The defense still 
finished last in the league. It 
gave up the most yards in the 
club's history. 

Is this a problem that just 
comes with the territory, like 
sand on the beach? Flashy of- 
fense breeds soft defense is 
one theory I've heard. Well, in 


down, at least it'll be with his 
own guy, the fellow he drafted in 
the Year of the Quarterback, 
1983. Blackledge has some 
quality wideouts to throw to, led 
by Stephone Paige, who broke 
an NFL record with 309 yards 
receiving against San Diego last 
season. 

The Chiefs had linebacker 
problems in '85, and this could 
be the place for rookies to step 
in. No. 2 draft Dino Hackett of 
Appalachian (N.C.) State and 
free agent Tim Cofield have al- 
ready displaced Gary Spani and 
Calvin Daniels at inside and out- 
side linebacker, respectively. 
Ken McAlister was starting to 
come on when he tore up his 
knee last year. He’s back. 

The schedule, dotted with 
only three 1985 playoff teams, 
is not a crusher. Everything is 
right for a resurgence of the 
Chiefs—but we said that last 
year, too. 


the old Fred Dean, Gary John- 
son, Louie Kelcher days the 
Chargers played good defense. 
Someday they might play it 
again. 

No. 1 draft Leslie O'Neal, the 
pass rusher from Oklahoma 
State, is the newest addition. 
He's undersized (6’ 4”, 251 
pounds) but quick. We'll wait 
and see. There were games in 
college in which he disap- 
peared. Two of last year's start- 
ing linebackers, Linden King and 
Mike Green, were unloaded, Bil- 
ly Ray Smith was switched to 
the outside, Woody Lowe was 
kept at outside right, and they 
brought in speedy Mike Doug- 
lass from Green Bay to spell 
Lowe That shouldn't be so hard 
+» .L-O-W-E, 

Their other first-round draft 
was an offensive tackle, James 
FitzPatrick. He came into camp 
at 314. Fouts promptly dubbed 
him FatsPatrick. 


CINCINNATI 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 


‘Sam Wyche, coach. Fans like his 
wide-open approach, but the Bengals 
are 1517 in his two seasons. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

Dave Fulcher, SS. A No. 3 draft. Huge 
for the position—6’ 3”, 228, Instant 
starter. Somewhat erratic. 

WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Ira Hillary, WR. Froo agent. Looks tor- 
rific, but club is loaded with WRs. Will 
make somebody's team. 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Defense. Age along the line, erratic 
linebacker play. 

PROJECTED FINISH: 

8-8, 2nd in AFC Central. 


SEATTLE 


EASLEY 


MAN ON THEHOT SEAT; 

Kon Easley, SS. Painful recovery from 
ankle surgery. Soahawke nod him in 
the lineup. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

John L. Williams, FB. A No. 1 draft.Can 
run and block. And quess what? He 
cancatch, too. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 
Ron Mattes, T. Injured as a rookie last 
year. A 306-pound crusher who has 
seized the RT spot. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
Offensive line, Too many sacks in’85, 
too few yards rushing. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
7-9, 5th in AFC West, 


If you're an over-and-under bet- 
tor, take the aver when the Ben- 
gals play. If you're going to one 
of their games, show up early or 
you might miss three or four 
touchdowns. They put 22 points 
on the board in the first nine min- 
utes against Dallas last year. 
They eventually wound up with 
50. They also gave up 44 to 
Houston, the most the Oilers 
had scored in eight years. Call 
the Bengals San Diego Central. 

Cincinnati set single-season 
club records for points scored 
and given up—also the highest 
home attendance. The fans love 
this kind of football, Paul and 
Mike Brown, who make the deci- 
sions, like half of it. 

Head coach Sam Wyche 
used to coach quarterbacks 
in the Bill Walsh system. He 
learned his lessons well, and he 
did a good job with young 
Boomer Esiason, whose TDs- 
to-interceptions ratio was a 


The Seahawks have good hit- 
ting and erratic pitching. Over a 
162-game season they would 
probably straighten themselves 
out, but in pro football it’s all 
over ina heartbeat. 

Quarterback Dave Krieg is a 
great puzzle. Here’s a guy who 
led the team to its only two ap- 
pearances in the playoffs, yet 
he hasn't really been accepted 
by the fans. To them he's still the 
guy who replaced their idol, Jim 
Zorn. 

“It's almost like they think we 
got to the playoffs in spite of 
me," Krieg says. 

It's hard to figure out coach 
Chuck Knox's thinking on his 
quarterback. He has romanced 
Warren Moon and Bobby He- 
bert the past two years but 
hasn't brought in anybody who. 
could seriously challenge Krieg 
for his job. But then maybe Knox 
can't figure Kriog out. If you 
break down last year’s 8-8 rec- 


sterling 27—12. Esiason, in his 
first season as a starter, was pro 


football's second highest rated_ 


Passer, running a cerebral and 
highly complicated offense. 

There are plenty of quality re- 
ceivers to grab his passes. |he 
blockers up front have been 
huge for years, and this is a club 
that doesn't believe in steroids. 
These guys are just big critters. 
Four offensive linemen on the 
training camp roster went over 
300. Wyche had to take them 
down to a feed-and-grain outfit 
in Wilmington, Ohio, to weigh 
them in because the Bengals’ 
scale couldn't handle anything 
over 300 pounds. 

Defense is another story. Tim 
Krumrie is as good a middle 
guardas there is in the business. 
When was the last time a nose- 
guard led a team in tackles? 
That's both a positive and nega- 
tive statistic. You don’t want 
your noseguard burning himself 


ord you get a schizophrenic pic- 
ture of the QB. 

In the eight victories, Krieg 
completed 64.5% of his passes. 
He threw 22 touchdowns and 
was intercepted only twice. His 
numerical rating was 116.4. No 
other NFL quarterback came 
close. In the eight losses, his 
completion percentage was 
only 43.8. Interceptions led TDs 
18-5. His rating was 404, and 
no QB in the league approached 
those depths. When you figure 
out what happened. please call. 

The offensive line struggled 
last season. The Seahawks 
gave up 53 sacks, the most in 
their history, negating a club- 
record 61 sacks by Seattle's 
detense. The running game av- 
eraged 3.6 yards, second-worst 
in the ATC. Curt Warner, return- 
ing from an ‘84 knee injury, was 
barely visible at times. 

Well, the Hawks had offen- 
sive trouble in ‘84, too, but they 


out, covering for people all over 
the field. He needs help. 

Linebacking was a problem, 
so Cincy drafted speedy Joe 
Kelly of Washington as its first 
pick in the first round. But the 
Bengals couldn't sign him quick- 
ly, which they needed to do if he 
was going to provide any immé- 
diate help. Two years ago they 
had trouble signing another 
first-round linebacker, Ricky 
Hunley, and wound up trading 
him to Denver. 

As for the rest of the defense, 
well, the Bengals are still hoping. 
They're hoping that right end 
Ross Browner’s slump last year 
was nothing more than acase of 
tired legs worn out by ahalf sea- 
son in the USFL. They're hoping 
that one of their high draft picks 
on the defensive line will be able 
to step in, or that No. 3 draft 
Dave Fulcher will add some 
clout. That's all they've got right 
now—hope. 


made the playoffs that season, 
largely because of the turnovers 
their defense forced. The turn- 
overs were down last year, The 
Seahawks’ hitting hasn't soft- 
ened up; it's just that people 
know you hold on to the ball with 
two, sometimes three, hands 
when you play Seattle. 

Ken Easley, the All-Pro strong 
safety and the guy who sets the 
tempo for the defense, missed 
the last three games of ’85 with 
an ankle injury. He's back, but he 
played in pain during the exhibi- 
tion season. If he should falter, 
the Hawks have an Easley 
clone, drafted in the sixth round, 
Eddie Anderson from Fort Val- 
ley State. 

Other promising rookies are 
fullback John L. Williams, Bobby 
Joe Edmonds, a nifty punt and 
kick returner, and Patrick Hunt- 
er, a ball-hawking cornerback. 
Too bad none of them plays 


guard or tackle. 
continued 
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BEC continued 


PITTSBURGH 


GARY 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Keith Gary, DE. Big promise but not 
much fulfillment for three years. They 
need the big sack artist. 

IMPACT NEWCOMER: 

John Rienstra, G. A No. 1 draft. Might 
not start right away because of hold- 
out, but he’s a can’t miss. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Chris Sheffield, CB. Free agent from 
Albany (Ga.) State. Long arms, Good 
coverage instincts. 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 

The ghosts of the past. The mediocre, 
reality of the present, 

PROJECTED FINISH: 

7-9, 3rdin AFC Central. 


| have a theory about the quar- 
terback situation on the Steel- 
ers. It goes like this: 

During Pittsburgh's early Su- 
per Bowl years, Chuck Noll’s 
quarterback meetings were a 
circus, He would fight with Terry 
Bradshaw, Joe Gilliam would be 
somewhere on cloud nine and 
Terry Hanratty would be sitting 
in the corner, cackling about the 
whole scene. There was great 
talent in that room, but Noll re- 
members those QB meetings 
without much fondness. 

His quarterback now is Mark 
Malone, bright, attentive, eager 
to learn, a pleasure to coach. 
Noll is solidly in his corner, so 
much so that he has become a 
rooter. Well, Malone is a fine fel- 
low and a decent QB, That's all. 
On a team like the Bears or the 
Raiders, with an overpowering 
defense, he would work out just 
fine, but the Steeler defense is 
not outstanding. 


HOUSTON 


HERZEG 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Ladd Herzeg, general manager. Has 
gone through three coaches, but the 
club is still far from a winner, 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 
Don Maggs, OT. From the USFL New 
Jersey Generals. Quick feet, Solid 
pass blocker. 

WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Jamie Williams, TE. A guy no one has 


‘ever heard of, but in Houston they 
know he’s a comer. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
They can’t hold on to ahead coach 
and never could. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
3-13, 4th in AFC Central. 
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Let's look at what has happened 
to this organization in the five 
post-Bum Phillips years: 

In Bum's final year, 1980, the 
Oilers were a playoff team. That 
was their last winning season, 
The offense that year finished 
fourth in the NFL, the defense 
fifth, Since then the offense has 
been in the bottom half of the 
league in every category—rush- 
ing, passing, total yardage. 

Houston spent three years— 
1982, '83, '84—drafting offen- 
sive linemen in the first round. 
They brought in a CFL coach 
and quarterback to juice up the 
attack, but the coach, Hugh 
Campbell, was fired, and the 
QB, Warren Moon, has finished 
16th and 20th in the rankings the 
past two seasons. The Oilers 
didn’t exactly give Moon a vote 
of confidence when they draft- 
eda quarterback, Jim Everett of 
Purdue, in the first round last 
April. 


ll 
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There were people in the or- 
ganization who wanted to draft 
lowa's Chuck Long in the first 
round. Noll said no. He wound up. 
getting Northeast Louisiana’s 
Bubby Brister on the third round, 
and this might be his sleeper for 
the future. There was consider- 
able gnashing of teeth on other 
NFL clubs when the Steelers 
landed Brister, And old Bubby 
wasn't the only Steeler draft 
choice who broke some NFL 
hearts. So did John Rienstra, the 
massive offensive lineman the 
Steelers grabbed with the ninth 
pick in the first round, 

A headline: STEELERS PAY $1.5 
MILLION FOR TEMPLE GUARD. A 
comment: Gee, the price of se- 
curity is really up. Well, Rienstra, 
(6’ 4", 273) can start by guard- 
ing the quarterbacks, giving 
them some time. Next he can 
take care of running backs Wal- 
ter Abercrombie and Frank Pol- 
lard, both of whom were out of 


action in July. The Steelers live 
by running the ball and throwing 
to their wideouts, Tight ends 
don't exist in their attack. 

After relying on a heavy blitz~ 
ing defense in '84, Pittsburgh 
pulled in its horns last season 
and went more to multiple 
coverages. The whole picture 
would improve considerably if 
an imposing pass-rushing line- 
man would emerge. The latest 
bust is DE Darryl Sims, the 
Steelers’ No. 1 pick in '85. If ei- 
ther he or Keith Gary, the No. 1in 
'81 whose sack production fell 
to three last year, breaks loose, 
there would be something to 
build on. 

There are some aging stars 
on this club, e.g. John Stall- 
worth, Mike Webster and Don- 
nie Shell, and some fine young 
ones, such as wide receiver 
Louis Lipps and linebacker Mike 
Merriweather. But there just 
aren't enough tweeners. 


They got the 1983 Heisman 
Trophy winher, Mike Rozier, 
from the USFL last year to put 
some life into their running 
game. Forty-three NFL backs 
gained more yards than he did, 
Rozier did have 70 more yards 
than his teammate Butch Wool- 
folk, a Giant castoff, but Butch 
more than made up for that with 
his 80 catches. 

Last year the Oilers drafted 
heavily for defense, hoping to 
help a unit that had never been 
higher than 22nd in the league 
rankings in post-Bum years. 
Their tap pick, end Ray Chil- 
dress, had 3% sacks. Their other 
first-round choice, cornerback 
Richard Johnson, was only a 
back-up. The defense finished 
next to last in the NFL. It gave up 
the most yards in Oiler history. 
So much for the '85 draft. 

When Campbell was fired 
with two games remaining last 
season, Jerry Glanville, the de- 


fensive coordinator, stepped in 
as interim coach. He got the 
head job last January. He will 
needa stout heart. 

Everett was a camp holdout 
so he offers no immediate help. 
Left tackle Harvey Salem, a 
starter in each of his three years, 
wants to play in California. He 
also says he can't play for G.M. 
Ladd Ilerzeg. As a result right 
tackle Bruce Matthews has 
been moved to the left side. 
Matthews was close to All-Pro 
level in '85, but this will be his 
fourth position since '84. At 
least now the Oilers have their 
two best linemen shoulder to 
shoulder, Matthews and All-Pro 
LG Mike Munchak. 

In Herzeg's defense, the Oil- 
ers have shown a better record 
in each of the last three years. 
They won one game in '82, two. 
in '83, then three, then five. 

At this rate they'll make the 
playoffs by 1988. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


HOGEBOOM 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 
Gary Hogeboom, QB. Complained in 
Dallas that he wasn't playing. Maybe 
he was lucky. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 
Hogeboom, of course. Good or bad, 
and he was both in Dallas, his impact 
will be felt. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Bill Brooks, WR. A No. 4 draft. Steps 
into a situation just right for young, 
hungry wideouts. 

WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 


The toughest schedule in the NFL. Not 
much improvement. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
3-13, 4th in the AFC East. 
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The day before the draft, the 
Colts swapped No. 2's with the 
Cowboys and threw in a lower 
future choice tor quarterback 
Gary Hogeboom. Three weeks 
later they unloaded last year’s 
QB, Mike Pagel, to the Browns 
for a seventh-round draft. 

You wonder what happens to 
a quarterback like Pagel in three 
years, how he can go from a 
Passer who can shoot the lights 
oul to a palooka who feeds the 
boo-birds. Well, | always felt 
that Pagel could have been a 
fine NFL quarterback in the right 
system, but Colts coach Kod 
Dowhower doesn't need my 
help in that department. He dida 
solid job with Neil Lomax in St. 
Louis two years ago, and if any- 
one can bring out Hogeboom's 
potential, it's Dowhower. 

The day after the trade was 
announced, the fans were pro- 
claiming Hogeboom a savior. 
Owner Robert Irsay called the 


deal “the biggest steal of the 
year.” We disagree. Irsay mak- 
ing money with the Colts after 
the way he has run them is... 
oh, well, that's another story. 
Months before the trade with 
the Cowboys was made, some- 
one had asked Dowhower 
about Hogeboom, and he had 
said, “If he can't win in Dallas, 
how's he going to win here?” 
Later he explained that he only 
said thal tokeep from shattering 
poor old Pagel’s confidence. 
Here is Dowhower's latest 
quote about Hogeboom: “Gary 
has an awtul lot of leadership 
qualities.” | bet the Colt players 
love that, all those guys who 
took their lumps through the 
years while Hogeboom drew a 
fat paycheck for sitting on the 
bench in Dallas. Leadership was 
the one thing he never consis- 
tently showed on the Cowboys. 
Well, maybe we're being too 
bitter here. The picture is not 


that bleak. The Colts have a run- 
ning game that’s strictly big 
league, led by a powerhouse 
tackle, Chris Hinton, and guard 
Ron Solt. They still haven't fig- 
ured out how to get the ball to 
their outside men (Matt Bouza, 
the leading receiver of that 
group, finished 57th among NFL 
wideouts), but Dowhower has 
proved he can handle the pass- 
ing game. Defensive end Jon 
Hand, the No. 1 draft, was 
plunked in as a starter right 
away. The defense wasn't that 
bad last year. 

Ihe rough part is the sched- 
ule. It opens with five heavies: 
Patriots, Dolphins, Rams, Jets 
and 4¥ers. Then there's a two- 
week lull, and then it's Dol- 
phins, Browns, Patriots and Jets. 
Why do teams like the Colts al- 
ways get such tough sched- 
ules? Easy, they don’t get a 
chance to play the Colts twice 
ayear. 


BUFFALO 


MAN ON THE HOT SEAT: 

Jim Kelly, QB. We'll understate this 
and say that his decision affected the 
destiny of the franchise. 


IMPACT NEWCOMER: 
Kelly's impact is gigantic. The Bills 
knew they were dead with their fans if 
they didn’t sign him. 


WATCH THIS SLEEPER: 

Carl Byrum, FB. A No. 5 draft, Big, 
booming blocker, Just what coach 
Hank Bullough wants and needs. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 
The team got nebbish quarterbacking 
last year. 


PROJECTED FINISH: 
2-14, Sth in AFC East. 
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So you want the lowdown on 
what really went on when All- 
USFL quarterback Jim Kelly 
and the Buffalo Bills sat down to 
negotiate? Listen up, it went 
something like this’ 

Bills: What is it exactly that 
you want? 

Kelly: Any three wishes. 

Bills: Uh, no, that's not in our 
plans. 

Kelly: O.K., then gimme the 
Erie Basin, 

Bills: Why that? 

Kelly: | was a geography ma- 
jor in college. 

For Kelly, the decision was 
this: Do | take the money—a 
reported $8 million over five 
years—and go to a stadium 
where passing shuts down in 
November, where the wind 
howls and tries to tear your arm 
off? Do! play for a team that has 
never placed a quarterback in 
the Pro Bowl? Or do | sit back 
for a year and collect Donald 


Trump’s money, and in 1987 
hold an auction for my services, 
the gaudiest, most expensive 
auction in NFL history? 

Poor coach Hank Bullough. 
While the Kelly rumors swirled, 
he was trying to put a team to- 
gether. Yes, a team that includ- 
ed a quarterback. Quick now, 
name the four Buffalo quarter. 
backs in the early exhibition 
season. First prize is a Jim Kelly 
sweatband. 

O.K., we know it’s not fair so 
we'll give them to you. In order 
of prominence they're Bruce 
Mathison, Art Schlichter, Frank 
Reich and Brian McClure, the 
rookie. You say you want partial 
‘credit because you have heard 
of Schlichter? Sorry, you had 
your chance. So did Schlichter. 
He was cut. 

Even with Kelly, it’s along pull 
in Buffalo, because this is a 
team that excels in no depart- 
ment. Last year the Bills ranked 


25th in offense and 17th on de- 
fense. Oh, you can point out 
some individuals wha are pretty 
fair players. Wideout Jerry But- 
ler made a remarkable recovery 
from a serious knee injury last 
year, catching 41 passes for 
770 yards (an 18.8 average). 
Ex-Notre Dame star Greg Bell, 
the only Bill to make the Pro 
Bowl in the last two years, 
gained 883 yards with a 4.0 
average in 1985. Andre Reed 
of Kutztown (Pa.) Slale came 
through as a rookie wideout last 
season. The new right guard 
from the USFL, ex—New Jersey 
General Wayne Harris, is a play- 
er, and tackle Joe Devlin, 
noseguard Frod Smorlas, froo 
safety Steve Freeman and cor- 
nerback Charlie Romes are 
proud names from the past. 

Bul you can point to one area 
and say, well, the Bills are in fine 
shape here. Kelly, of course, is 
the answer to that. END 
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TELEVISION 


A long last the NFL has come to its 
senses and agreed to use instant re- 
play as an officiating tool, At each game 
this year a ref of refs, a supreme judge of 
judges, will camp out in the press box and 
review calls by studying tape on VCR 
machines. You say that this will take the 
game out of human hands and give it to 
the machine, that this omnipotent offi- 
cial will open a Pandora’s box of prob- 
lems? Forget it. Instant replay will merely 
make for a fairer game. 

The new system isn’t going to remind 
anyone of Big Brother. Super Ket—the 
NFL. is calling him, imaginatively, the re- 
play official—will have access only to 
those pictures and replays that we see at 
home. He will need—get set for the 
sports phrase of ’86—“indisputable visu- 
al evidence” before he can overrule an 
official on the field. And he will be able 
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It’s Super Ref 
To The Rescue 


Inslant replay will help decide some bad culls in the NFL 
by William Taaffe 


to reverse only three kinds of calls: 1) 
possession or touching-the-ball calls, 2) 
sideline, end-zone, goal-line, or line-of- 
scrimmage calls, and 3) calls involving 
more than || men on the field. Super Ref 
won't be able to tamper with most judg- 
ment calls, such as clipping, holding, pass 
interference or offsides, even if TV shows 
the calls were clearly incorrect. 

Just how do the mechanics work? Su- 


per Ref will have two monitors, each at- 
tached to a VCR. When he sees a ques- 
tionable call, he literally zings (gently, 
though, gently) the umpire on the back- 
side by electronic buzzer, signaling him 
to stand by for a review. SR then turns to 
monitor A, rolls back the tape and takes 
another look at the original feed of the 
play. While he’s busy, the network in all 
likelihood is showing two or three differ- 
ent replays of the action at hand, These 
can be played back on monitor B, which 

Super Ref will turn to as soon as he 


reviews the main feed. Got it? In virtually 
all cases, the NFL says, Super Ref will 
take no more than 15 to 20 seconds to 
study what gues out over the air. 

If the call stands, SR zings the umpire 
again and play continues without inter- 
ruption. When a call is overruled, SR uu 
tifies the umpire by walkie-talkie, He no- 
tifies the referee, the chief of the officiat- 
ing crew, who makes the announcement. 
Everybody except the team whose ox got 
gored says, Glory be, they finally made 
the correct call. 

Surprisingly, most NFL officials seem 
happy with the system. “You've got to be 
crazy to like being corrected,” says refer- 
ee Jerry Markbreit, “but it’s a lot easier 
to live with a call changed than to live 
with a call that cost someone a football 
game. Our credo has always been ‘Let 
the call be right.’ It’s going to help us, 
not hurt us.” Supervisor of officials Art 
McNally says, “Before, if the owners 
had said that they wanted this, | would 
have said, ‘All right, that’s what you'll 
get, but there’s going to be hell to pay.’ 
But now we have the ability to record 
what the networks are showing and 
analyze it properly and very, very 


quickly, That’s what turned me around.” 

Specifically, it was the recent techno- 
logical improvement in the VCR, allow- 
ing near-instantaneous playback of vid- 
eotape, that made Super Ref feasible. 
The NFL used its own cameras as an offi- 
ciating tol in a 1976 preseason experi- 
ment, but that proved wildly expensive, 
The league reviewed network replays in 
the ’78 preseason, much as it’s doing 
now, but back then reversing the tape on 
the replay equipment took too much 
time. The current plan, which will cost 
the NFL between $500,000 and $1 mil- 
lion in wages for Super Refs and VCR 
technicians, was approved last March by 
a league vote of 23-4 with Pittsburgh ab- 
staining. For now, it’s limited to a one- 
year test, but unless it’s a disaster, it’s 
probably here to stay. 

There’s already been a lot of boo- 
hooing over replay officiating, much of it 
from the TV people who fear they will 
look bad because their cameras weren’t 
in the right places. ‘Look here,” they say, 
“a Miami-L.A. Raiders game that is na- 
tionally televised may have eight cameras 
and four replay machines while a Buffa- 
lo-Indianapolis game that is just sent 


back to Buffalo and Indianapolis may 
have four and two. It won’t be fair to the 
Bills if they lose on a bad call that more 
replay angles might have overturned. 

Then there are the legalists who say it 
wouldn’t be fair for the Bills to lose on a 
bad judgment call drat Super Ref is not 
permitted to reverse. What happens, they 
ask, if SR notices that holding should 
have been called against the Colts on 
their game-winning touchdown? Under 
the rules, he has to remain mum. Is that 
fair? The hard answer is that you have 
to draw the line somewhere. The NFL 
system won’t make football perfect, but 
it will make each game better-called, on 
balance, than it otherwise would have 
been. 

There is some concern, too, whether 
Super Ref can watch the network replays 
in 20 seconds without strangling himself 
in videotape. Chet Forte, the director of 
ABC’s Monday Night Football, notes 
that he uses as many as six replay ma- 
chines—three times the number used on 
some regionally televised CBS and NBC 
games. “Will they be able to look at all 
our replays in 20 or 25 seconds?” he asks 
“T’m not sure.” McNally says that games 
simply will be resumed without rulings in 
those isolated cases where delays would 
be required. 

But what happens when a network be- 
latedly comes up with a conclusive replay 
proving the original call wrong one or 
two downs after Super Ref has allowed 
play to resume? 

“We don’t want to be responsible for 
determining the outcome of a game,” 
says NBC executive producer Mike 
Weisman. Weisman says SR should have 
access ( all of Ue network's replay feeds, 
not just those seen by the viewers. 

As reasonable as the NFL plan is, and 
however many catches, fumbles and 
touchdowns it may overturn, the USFL’s 
system was better. Next year, why not 
give the NFL coaches two challenges to 
Super Ref per half, as did the USFL, and 
inject some drama into the game? And 
come to think of it, Peter Ueberroth, how 
about Super Ump in baseball? If baseball 
used the replay, Jorge Orta and Don 
Denkinger wouldn’t be answers to trivia 
questions. END 


The SR will act on certain boo-boos, but 
the replay won't answer all questions. 
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EXTRA POINTS 


LIVING LEGENDS 
OF MEDIOCRITY 


The NFL’s Most Overrated Players? 
A sampling of coaches, general manag- 
ers, player-personnel directors and 
pro scouts came up with this li 

Gary Hogeboom, Colts, QB—Poor 
at anticipating open receivers. Says 
one scout, “A guy has to be flat wide 
open, clean as a whistle, before he re- 
leases the ball.” 

Dave Krieg, Seahawks, QB—Went 
from a Pro Bowl year in '84 of 32 TDs 
and a QB rating of 88.3 to an ‘85 rating 
of 76.2. Privately, he is beginning to 
doubt his ability, to wonder what a kid 
from tiny Milton College is doing as a 
quarterback in the National Football 
League. 

Tony Hill, Cowbo: 
come off the ball. E jammed at line 
of scrimmage. Lazy. Not a fighter. 
Says one scout, “If the chips are 
down, you can’t count on him to turn 
things around.” 

Willie Gault, Bears, WR—Doesn’t 
run patterns well. Doesn't catch that 
consistently. 

Curtis Dickey, Browns, RB—Oppu- 
nents believe he won't give his all, so 
nobody worries about him. 

Dennis Harrah, Rams, OG—On the 
line, he’s a weak link when it comes to 


WR—Can’t 


pass protection. 
Bubba Paris, 49ers, OT—A big 
blob. Lacks intensity Ss one scout, 


“Tf Joe Montana weren't mobile, he'd 
be dead.”” 

Dave Rimington, Bengals, C— 
Weightlifting freak. It doesn’t help. 
Much ado about nothing. 

Brian Holloway, Patriots, OT—Put 
your best defender on his nose, and 
Holloway’s on his butt. The Bears 
proved that pretty clearly in the Super 
Bowl. Yet he a three-time Pro 
Bowler. Curious. “He’s a high-ranking 
union officer,” says one player-per- 
sonnel type. “And he played next to 
John Hannah.” 
ink, Seahawks, OT—Close 
to All-Pro two years ago. Last year, 
everybody beat him. 

John Dutton, Cowboys, DT—Never 
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RICHARD MACKSON 


has become the all-around Superman 
(a la Dan Hampton and Howie Long) 
he was projected to be. Taken out in 
pass-rush situations. Not much better 
defending the run. 

William Perry, Bears, DT—Cult 
hero, lots of laughs and the king of er 
dorsements, but his defensive play i 
as cold as a refrigerator. 

Doug Betters, Dolphins, DE—One 
play on, one play off. 
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NO X-RATED 
CHEERLEADING 
IN KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City Chiefs’ cheerleaders 
are taking a bold step—backward, 
back to the days of bobby socks and 
pleated skirts. “It’s the new wave of 


cheerleading,” says the Chiefs’ Donna 
Scott, whose title is Director of Game 
Production. “Wholesome is in.” That 
may come as a big shock in Dallas. 

Out are the Chiefettes, the scantily 
clad dance group. In their place is a 28- 
member precision squad which has its 
own trainer, gymnastics coach and 
choreographer. Average age: 21. Av- 
erage cheerleading experience: four 
years; several have been teachers at 
cheerleading camps and clinics. Sala- 
‘y: $4 an hour for practice and $50 a 
game. Oh, yes—half of the group is 
male. (Of the 20 teams in the NFL that 
have cheerleaders, only the New Or- 
leans Saints and the Chiefs have men 
on their squads.) 

“T hope this goes over well,” says 
Chiefs cheerleader Roger Nelson, 
who led cheers at the University of 


Dennis doesn't rate all that many Harrahs when it comes to his pass protection. 


; 


Kansas for three years. “I’m used to 
being razzed by all the tough guys in 
the crowd. Just try lifting somebody 
over your head and holding onto her 
by her feet! I have a comeback: ‘Hey, 
I’m throwing around a beautiful girl 
and you're up there in the stands with 
your beer. I’d rather be me.’ ” 


WHAT TV 
FOOTBALL GLUT? 


Leave it to the Cowboys to come up 
with the newest in promotional gim- 
micks. They televised 74 hours of 
training camp workouts and a week of 
practice from London prior to the ex- 
hibition game there with the Bears. 

Can anybody care that much about 
the Cowboys? Well, 10,000 pay-per- 
view cable subscribers loved the 
show. The team president, Tex 
Schramm, plans to repeat it next sea- 
son. “I’d broadcast our practices all 
year long,” Schramm says, “but Tom 
Landry’s afraid other teams will tune 
in and steal our plays.” 


CONFESSIONS OF 
ARETIRING (BUT NOT 
SHY) PUNTER 


The observations of punter Pat McIn- 
ally (Harvard '75), who retired in July 
after 11 seasons with Cincinnati: 

e On NFL players: ‘Everyone looks, 
talks and acts alike. The NFL is just 
like the pro golf tour. Management and 
coaches don’t want individuals. Robots 
would make the perfect players.” 

e On the state of the NFL: “The game 
hasn't been the same since the 1982 
strike. Too much blood was spilled. 
Management and the union have got 
to get together now because the NFL 
can’t survive another strike.” 

© On fans: “Crowds are demanding 
and very angry. They are in the stands 
to vent frustrations. They aren’t there 
to watch football; they don’t love the 
game. You can feel it on the sidelines. 
There will be some violence. Players 
are frightened.” 

e On the state of sports: “Drugs are all 
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His wife knows Pat earned his stripes. 


over the place. I was totally shocked a 
number of times in my career. What 
also concerns me is the illegal recruit- 
ing by colleges. I’m appalled that ath- 
letes have learned to play schools off 
each other to get the best deal. If re- 
ernits take a $30,000 payoff and don’t 
report it, they should be prosecuted 
by the IRS.”” 

e On heroes: “There are good men 
out there, but they are difficult to find 
with all the scandals, drug problems 
and contract holdouts. Look up to 
those who have gone to college, grad- 
uated on time and are pursuing post- 
graduate degrees. The sooner chil- 
dren realize adults have problems, the 
better off they'll be. To me heroes are 
those who’ve overcome their own 
imperfections.” 

On retirement: “One of the saddest 
scenes is a superstar who by age 30 
has reached the climax of his stay in 
life. I'm 33, I can still punt. But I don’t 
want to be any further behind my Har- 
vard classmates, who are doing re- 
markable things. I wasn’t building to- 
ward anything real. Football isn’t real. 
I want to write—columns, music, 
screenplays. I want to learn more 
about French Impressionism. These 
days, I’m calling myself a creative 
conglomerate.” 


MICHAEL o'BRYON 


CENTERS OF ATTENTION 


Though centers are often the most 
anonymous members of a football 
team, they are well represented in the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame. In fact, cen- 
ters rank fifth among all positions, 
with 8 of the 133 player inductees. 
Running backs are first (27), followed 
by quarterbacks (19) and ends (14). 


IN MIAMI IT’S DONE 
BY THE BOOK 


Don Shula describes himself as a pack 
rat. Since taking over the Dolphins in 
1970, the Miami coach has kept a diary 
in spiral notebooks. He has entries for 
every meeting and every practice, not 
only keeping track of drills, plays and 
defensive strategies, but also noting 
player weights, fines, motivational pep 
talks and timetables. “My office,” he 
says, “is bulging at the seams. I’ve 
even had to put some of my notebooks 
in storage,” 


Shula started taking notes his rook- 
continued 


Shula makes sure his ideas are noted. 
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EXTRA POINTS coninucs 


ie year (1951) with the Cleveland 
Browns. “Paul Brown taught me the 
practice,” Shula says. 

Sometimes, Shula pages through 
the past. “I am always amazed,” he 
says. “Almost nothing has changed. 
From one year to the next, the sched- 
ules are the same; we work on the 
same things at the same time. I’m not 
sure whether that’s good or bad.” 


BANKING ON 
THE STEELERS 


Folks in Pittsburgh may find them- 
selves a little richer during the upcom- 
ing season. The city’s Equibank is of- 
fering its depositors a Black and Gold 
Certificate of Deposit. 

Every time the team wins a regular- 
season game, the rate goes up a tenth 
ofa point. (It also goes down a tenth of 
a point with each regular season loss 
but—pessimistic Pittsburghers take 
note—can go no lower than the origi- 
nal rate.) If the Steelers win the AFC 
championship a quarter of a point is 
added; ditto for a Super Bow! title. 


Steeler fans find favorable financing. 
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A TIGHT (END) MARKET 


Pro scouts are always searching for 
the perfect tight end and forever com- 
ing up empty-handed. “It’s the tough- 
est position to draft for,” says Giants 
general manager George Young. “If 
you get a guy who can block, he can’t 
catch passes deep. If you get a guy 
who can catch, he sure doesn’t want to 
block.” 

Says Dick Steinberg, the Patriots’ 
director of player development, “Al- 
though many colleges play the pro-set 
offense, if we rate seven guys to make 
iLas NFL tight ends, that’s alot. We're 
looking for somebody who’s halfway 
between an offensive lineman and a 
wide receiver.” 

‘Take a look around the league. The 
Pro Bowl tight ends—Todd Christen- 
sen, Ozzie Newsome, Doug Cosbie 
and Jimmie Giles—are receivers who 
don’t block all that well. 

So who has the corner on the mar- 
ket? It seems the Giants may have not 
one, but two, textbook tight ends— 
Mark Bavaro and Zeke Mowatt. 


NO FINAL GUN 
TO THE SEASON 


Twice a week, beginning March 1, 40 
members of the Cleveland Browns 
locked themselves in classrooms to 
pore over the playbook and analyze 
game films. Afterward, they walked 


Mowatt, left, and Bavaro will be peeking over their shoulders at each other. 


through plays on the field. Four times 
a week they worked on conditioning. 
“The off-season program has great- 
ly decreased injuries,” says Marty 
Schottenheimer, the Browns’ coach. 

New Cardinals coach Gene Stallings 
put two of his quarterbacks on waivers 
because they didn’t move to St. Louis 
to participate in spring workouts. 
Scott Brunner, the former New York 
Giant, who has business interests on 
the East Coast, balked at moving. 
Eventually he wound up giving in. Rick 
Mclvor relocated, too, But starter 
Neil Lomax refused. Instead, he shut- 
tled from Portland each week for 
Uee-day skull sessions. Says Brun- 
ner, who was irked that Stallings ac- 
commodated Lomax, “If you bark up 
one tree, bark up all three,” 

Half of the teams in the NFL now 
have rigorous, regimented off-season 
training programs. Most teams pay 
players $50 per workout, $200 a week, 
maximum. Several teams pay only 
rookies who participate in the orga- 
nized workouts. 

Says Dan Reeves, the Broncos 
coach, “There is so little difference be- 
tween winning and losing, we have to 
work out 10 months a year to keep an 
edge.” 

The NFL Players Association is 
concerned. Mark Murphy, NFLPA ex- 
écutive assistant, says the trend to- 
ward year-round football, “makes it 
awfully difficult to do anything else in 
the off-season, like have a joh or go to 


school.” 
continued 
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EXTRA POINTS onines 


Murphy says off-season workouts 
will he an issne in the upcoming 
union negotiations. “Unless [work- 
outs] are collectively bargained,” he 
says, “pretty soon every team will 
make them mandatory and strongly 
hint that players’ jobs will be in jeopar- 
dy if they don’t attend. 

“We can control off-season work- 
outs two ways—require all the clubs 
to pay, and control the number of 
workouts.” 


CAPTAIN VIDEO 
BREAKS INTO 
THE NEL LINEUP 


The job title is no longer film director. 
Rather, it’s video coordinator. Film 
labs are passé; futuristic Lelevision 
studios are in. Time code is the spo- 
ken language. 

With the help of Sony, the NFL is 
moving into the video age in’86. Most 
teams have the basic package, three 
Betacams, one assembly-editing sys- 
tem, 11 dynamic tracking players and 
11 video projectors. The Giants and 
Patriots invested in a computerized 
editing system, The average cost per 
team is $500, 000. 

“The transition has been remark- 
ably smooth,” says Jay Gerber of NFL 
Films, who did advance research on 
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the project. No wonder. Sony held 
two-day seminars for each team’s 
film/video director, discussing opera- 
tion and maintenance, and company 
representatives also spent a week 
with each team, setting up all the 
equipment. 

“Black and white, 16-millimeter film 
was a dead end,” says Jim Pons of the 
Jets. “These pictures are spectacular. 
Everything is in color, and everything 
is clear, easy to see. 

“My job had just gotten terribly bor- 
ing. The old process was sloppy, wet 
and noisy. ‘his is really revitalizing. 
My office looks like an Apollo 13 lunar 
module.” 


Wiese SS Se 
BUGGED BY BUGS 


What bugs Jerry Burns, the Vikings’ 
new head coach? Well, real bugs, not 
to mention frogs, snakes, bats and oth- 
er assorted beasties found in the rur- 
als of Minnesota. 

With all those fears, Burns has been 
an easy training camp target. He has 
found a dead mouse hanging in his 
locker, a dead bat next to his film pro- 
jector and has awakened from naps to 
discover plastic snakes on his chest. 

“T can’t stand anything that crawls,” 
Burns says, “whether it’s dead or 
alive.” 


John Seiter, right, and Pons will be manning mission control in the Jets video room. 
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THE IN 
THE PLASTIC MASK 


Added safety makes up for problems. 


The 30 or so NFL linemen who wear 
plastic face guard shields swear by 
them—and swear at them. 

In cold temperatures, snow and ice 
sticks to their surface. Water and mud 
spatter the shicld in rainy weather. 
Dry days on grass fields aren’t any 
better—one play and you're lost in a 
cloud of dust. 

The bottom line: There is no better 
protection. Ask Minnesota Viking de- 
fensive end Mark Mullaney, who lost 
some sight in his right eye as a result 
of being poked in a game two years 
ago. He wasn’t wearing a shield that 
day. “I don’t know why I ever played 
without it,” he says. 


WHIFFEN-POOF SONG 


It ranks as the most embarrassing mo- 
ment of Sean Landeta’s life: whiffing a 
punt for the Giants in a playoff game 
against the Bears in Chicago. Before 
he could get his foot on the ball, a gust 
of wind whisked it away. 

At banquets Landeta took a lot of 
kidding. Introductions often began, 
“This guy caught a tailwind from Chi- 
cago to get here. ...” 

Landeta also recounts this incident 
in Florida: One of the men running the 
show asks, ‘Can I get you a beer?’ I 
said, ‘No, I don’t drink.’ 

“And he said, ‘Hell, son, after the 
way you kicked the ball in Chicago, 
maybe you ought to start.’ ” END 
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Kevin Mack (34) and Earnest Byner (44) of the Browns, a pair of 1,000-yard 
runners, are leading a return to the days of three yards and a cloud of dust 
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BYNER AND MACK coniinvea 


here are big backs and scatbacks, 

blocking backs, pass-catching 

backs and one-back backs. In the 
tightly structured world of the modern 
NFL, their jobs are as specifically de- 
fined as those of assembly line workers in 
an auto plant. 

The Cleveland Browns’ Kevin Mack 
and Earnest Byner are throwbacks, hus- 
ky, sturdy-legged country boys from 
Kings Mountain, N.C., and Milledge- 
ville, Ga., respectively, a pair of 215- 
pounders who whack it to you in tandem. 
One blocks, the other carries, then the 
roles are reversed. It’s an approach as ele- 
mental as high-top shoes, and fans who 
remember the old Green Bay power 
sweeps with Paul Hornung and Jimmy 
Taylor get a comfortable feeling watch- 
ing this four-footed machine eat up yard- 
age in four- and five-yard chunks. 

Last year Mack and Byner combined 
for 2,106 yards, a higher rushing total 
than 15 NFL teams had. They split it fair- 
ly evenly—1,104 yards for Mack, which 
got him into the Pro Bowl, 1,002 for 
Byner—and in the process became only 
the third pair of backs on one team each 
to go over 1,000. Larry Csonka and Mer- 
cury Morris did it for the Dolphins in 
1972, Franco Harris and Rocky Bleier for 
the Steelers in °76 in the old 14-game- 
schedule days. 

The Browns’ 1985 highlight film is al- 
most their own personal show—Mack 
dazzling the Chargers for 130 yards and 
an 8.1 average, Byner leading a fourth- 
quarter, come-from-behind win over the 
Giants, breaking Lawrence Taylor's tack- 
le on a 26-yard, fourth-down pass play on 
the winning drive. And finally the playoff 
game against the Dolphins, Mack and 
Byner shocking the 1044-point favorites 
with 217 combined yards on the ground 
as Cleveland fell one drive short of reach- 
ing the AFC title game. 

The Browns’ ground game will only 
get better, especially if Bernie Kosar bal- 
ances Cleveland’s offense with improved 
passing. Mack has just turned 24, Byner 
is a couple of weeks away. The offensive 
line has been structured in their image: 
massive and powerful. No lineman on 
the squad goes under 265. The guards 
weigh in at 280 or more. The style is the 
brutal drive block, creating the cushion 
for the twin hammers that follow. a kind 
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of football ideally suited for cavernous 
old Cleveland Stadium, which can ice 
over or turn to mud, depending on what 
blows in off Lake Erie. 

A few years ago. when the passing 
frenzy and the one-back offense were 
sweeping the land, this kind of approach 
would have been considered quaint. not 
really to be taken seriously. But multiple 
blitzes have convinced the passing teams 
they'd better have some running to take 
the heat off. And the one-back, once her- 
alded as the offense of the future, seems 
to be getting mothballed, 

Washington, the leader of the one- 


back teams, finished 14th in total offense 
in 1985, the Redskins’ lowest ranking in 
five years. The Rams, with Eric Dicker- 
son, finished 26th, their lowest since 
1962. Tampa Bay drafted Bo Jackson 
with the idea of teaming him with James 
Wilder in a two-back set. The Patriots 
junked their one-back last year and with 
Tony Collins and Craig James made it to 
the Super Bowl. Even San Diego, which 
originally popularized the formation, got 
out of it this past season, bringing in twin 
burners Lionel James and Gary Ander- 
son to team with Tim Spencer in a three- 
back set, out of which coach Don Coryell 


worked his usual brand of devilment. 

“To me, using two backs, each one 
blocking for the other one, well, I just be- 
lieve that’s the way football’s supposed to 
be played,” Cleveland coach Marty 
Schottenheimer says. “I guess I’m old- 
world. I remember the Webster-Triplett 
Giant teams, and Snell and Boozer on the 
Jets, and Kiick and Csonka.”” 

Schottenheimer played on the old 
AFL Buffalo Bills, who won champion- 
ships on the thundering hooves of Cook- 
ie Gilchrist, Wray Carlton and Billy Joe, 
When Schottenheimer took over for Sam 
Rutigliano after a 1-7 start in 1984, he in- 
herited the one-back offense, but he ney- 
er really felt comfortable with it, He 
didn’t like the idea of loading up his 
squad with substitute tight ends. The 
crop coming out of college hadn't been 
too great—only two had been drafted in 
the first round since 1980, He also didn’t 
like the blocking angle for the tight end, 
who has to sideswipe the linebacker. 
Schottenheimer preferred to go right at 
the linebacker with his fullback, and if he 
wanted to create a one-back look he 
could take that back and move him out to 
the slot. 

But where do you find a back like that? 
Schottenheimer wasn’t sold on 30-yeur- 
old Mike Pruitt, the tailback in Ruti- 
gliano’s one-back offense. He started to 
look around. 

The guy who caught his eye was 
Byner. a rookie special-teamer who in 
addition to running back kicks was lining 
up at “sprinter.” or R-3. third from the 
kicker on the right side, on the kickoff 
team. Sprint to the ball is the job descrip- 
tion, which is what Byner did, often with 
devastating effect. The coach had vivid 
memories of a play against the Rams in 
the second exhibition game in which 
Byner split two blockers and nailed the 
runner low, at full speed, flipping him 
five feet in the air_ 

Byner had been a 10th-round draft 
choice out of East Carolina, the last play- 
er the Browns picked that year. One of 
their scouts, Dave Beckman, had looked 
at some films of him by accident, 

“IT was down there right before the 
draft,” Beckman says. “I was checking 


There is never a power shortage when 
Byner, left, or Mack is on the move. 


out a guard, Terry Long, and a tight end 


and a defensive back. I'd been an offen- 


Jina coaches started asking me about the 
blocking rules on the O-Trap, the full- 
back up the middle. | said, ‘Put on some 
footage and I'll tell you.” 

“So | saw Earnest carrying the ball on 


er reports,” 


“Don’t tell me about 40-yard times,” 
Schottenheimer says. “When he broke 
that 66-yarder in the playoff against the 
Dolphins, you didn’t see the safetyman 
catch him from behind, did you? There’s 
such a thing as competitive speed and 
that’s what he’s got.” 


Schottenheimer quickly worked Byner 
into the starting lineup, and Byner ended 
the season with a 188-yard rampage 
against the Houston Oilers. The new 
coach had found his keynote back, He 
needed one more. 

At Clemson, Kevin Mack had been a 
size-and-speed guy, a blocking fullback 
with a 4.55 40. NFL scouts projected him 
as a second- or third-rounder, but the 
L.A. Express of the USFL got him with a 
$525,000, three-year package. 

Mack reported late in 1984 and never 
really became the back the Express had 
wanted, although he showed flashes— 
141 yards including a 7l-yard burst 
against the Washington Federals, 82 
yards against Michigan. Mack and the 
Browns negotiated a deal, which enabled 
Mack to buy out the final year of his Ex- 
press contract in the winter of 1985. 

He had grown up in basketball country 
30 miles west of Charlotte. The heroes of 
the area were David Thompson, James 
Worthy and Sleepy Floyd. Track was 
Mack’s game, and he had always been a 
good basketball player. He tried little 
league football for a few years but quit 
when his coaches decided he was only 
suited to run back punts and kickoffs. 

“T was all through with football, but 
the coach, Dan Brooks, kept hounding 
me through my first two years of high 
school,” Mack says. “Finally he worked 
through my sister, Phyllis, who knew his 
wife real well. So I gave in and played as 
a junior and senior. I got by on natural 
ability. 1 was just bigger and faster than 
everybody else. | always had a problem 
with my self-confidence, though. The 
thought was always in the back of my 
mind, There’s someone out there bigger, 
faster, stronger, better than me. | even 
think that way now sometimes. At this 
last Pro Bowl I felt intimidated right be- 
fore the game. I thought, All these guys 
are All-Pros. Rut then I figured, Hey, I 
am, too, because I’m here with them.” 

Mack and Byner got their first look at 
each other at a spring workout in 1985. 
“He'd gotten a big write-up in the pa- 
per,” Byner says. “He'd gotten a lot of 
money. I saw him as a challenge. I'd fig- 
ured I was set as the starter but there was 
Kevin and Boyce Green and Mike Pruitt 
and Greg Allen. 


“There was something about Kevin, 
continued 
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though. He didn’t scem to have that 
much confidence. It seemed that he 
needed a push, so I gave it to him.” 

“The first time | talked to Earnest it 
seemed like he was real tough,” Mack 
says. “He was kind of showboating. But 1 
could tell he was very hungry to play. In 
camp he'd needle me all the time. He 
called me Rookie. I said, ‘Hey, I’m not a 
true rookie. I've got experience.’ He said, 
‘The USFL doesn’t count.” 

“T pulled a groin in minicamp and he 
got on me. He said, ‘I knew it. You're 
gonna come in here and do nothing.’ We 
got real close, though. We started room- 
ing together, going out together on the 
road. I’ve never been close to someone 
like that before. 1 was always a loner. At 
Clemson, Cliff Austin, the tailback, nick- 
named me Sneaky. ‘Always by yourself,’ 
he’d say. ‘Always leaving the dorm by 


yourself, sneaking out the back way 
by yourself.” 

“Earnest sort of made me his project. 
I'd go through spurts when I'd get lazy. 
He wouldn't let me. He was always on me 
about my blocking. He’d say, ‘Hit and 
lift. Don’t roll into the guy, use leverage 
and strike and rise up.’ Well, | was taught 
that, but somehow I just got out of it. But 
1 owe Earnest one now. His blocking got 
me into the Pro Bowl last season. Now 
maybe I can do the same for him.” 

Schottenheimer says that Mack is the 
kind of a back “whose power shucks you. 
You can tell he’s got great speed, but 
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when he hits a stack you can see a surge. 
By the end of last season he was up to 218 
pounds.” 

Byner, though, is somcthing special. 
“The kind of guy who raises the perfor- 
mance of everyone around him,” Schot- 
tenheimer says. “Burning desire.” 

By the time Byner was a senior at 
Baldwin High in Milledgeville he had 
earned a reputation as a relentless, driv- 
ing back who had kept a losing, dissen- 
sion-racked team together through sheer 
force of will. He had missed a few games 
with leg injuries, played hurt in some 
others, a 5’ 10”, 200-pound overachiever 
who aroused mild interest in recruiters 
on their way to look at that Herschel 
Walker kid 40 miles down the road. He 
had a few college feelers in his junior 
year, but the schools backed off because 
of the injuries and after clocking him. 


I had to plead with the colleges to 
look at him,” says Ricky Smith, his coach 
his senior year. “Florida State and Geor- 
gia Tech had been interested. Then they 
turned him down. That hit him hard. We 
got to the point where we just didn’t 
know if he'd get a chance.” Finally East 
Carolina’s Ed Emory. who had been an 
assistant at Georgia Tech. said he would 
give him a scholarship. 

At East Carolina, Byner was the up- 
back. the fullback in the wishbone, then 
the | formation. He won three straight 
blocking awards, which meant litle 
when the NFL scouts got up their draft 


lists. There were eight players drafted off 
that 8—3 team. Byner was the seventh. 

“T'd sort of figured I'd go in the fifth 
round or lower,” Byner says. “On draft 
day I went to a friend’s room in the dorm 
to wait. I didn’t have a phone where | 
lived with my wife. Guys from the team 
who'd been drafted kept coming over— 
Jeff Pegues, a linebacker. fifth round, 
Redskins; Clint Harris, a defensive back, 
fifth round, Giants. They were happy. I 
started to wonder if I'd get drafted at all. 
I'd walk outside, onto the balcony. | 
thought maybe if I’d leave the phone for 
a while it might ring. 

“Finally it rang. It was the Redskins. 
They wanted to know if anybody else had 
called. | said no. They said, ‘We haven't 
drafted you yet, and I said, ‘Then what 
the hell are you calling me for?” 

“Time kept creeping. I was afraid to go 
out for supper. I sat there and waited. An 
agent called. He said Pittsburgh was 
showing interest. It was around eight or 
nine o'clock. He said, ‘If I can get you 
drafted, would you be my client?’ I told 
him, “Yeah, sure, anything.’ I never heard 
from him again. This past year he sent me 
a letter. I didn’t open it. In the last few 
months I’ve gotten a lot of letters from 
agents who want to represent me. 

“I decided I'd sit there till someone 
told me it was over. Finally Bill Davis of 
the Browns called. They’d never even 
had me in for a physical. I didn’t even 
know they had film on me. He said they’d 
taken me in the 10th round. | breathed a 
great sigh of relief. Jeff Pegues and I went 
downtown to the Elbow Room and had a 
couple of beers. [hen | went home to my 
wife [Tina] and baby girl. My wife had 
waited up. I put on a long face and so did 
she. Then I smiled and said, “Baby, I got 
drafted,’ and she whooped and hollered.” 

He took his $15,000 bonus and bought 
Tina an anniversary ring and his little 
girl, Semeria. a hobbyhorse. He banked 
the rest. And then he set about showing 
the Browns why they couldn’t do without 
him. If it meant blocking and covering 
kicks, fine. Or goading and needling Ke- 
vin Mack into being the second half of 
the finest running-back twosome in the 
NFL, even better. The hunger was there, 
the memorics of the college recruiters 
who backed off, the phone that rang late. 
Old-fashioned hunger breeds old-fash- 
ioned football, two big, nasty backs bang- 
ing away for a whole afternoon. It ain't 
pretty, but it works. END 
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It's everywhere you want to be: 


Outrageous Jim McMahon, the Bears’ 
quarterback, feels that he’s often 
misunderstood, but there sure isn't 
any misunderstanding about his role 
in amemorably wacky and totally 
unpredictable Super Bowl season 


by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 
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im McMahon says they haven’t 
got the word yet. “They” are the 
National Football League, the 
Chicago Bears, the media idiots, his own 
parents, people in general. the world out- 
side and anybody else who tries to pi- 
geonhole, categorize or otherwise put the 
adjectives on him. Therefore, “they” can, 
in one of McMahon’s alltime favorite ex- 
pressions, which along with some others 
considerably less suitable for family con- 
sumption he uses every four or five sec- 
onds, “kiss my ass.”” 
McMahon's got the word, of course, 
and the word is misunderstood. Sure. 
Just like a few of his most admired public 
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figures—“guys you just don’t know un- 
less you get to know them,” he says. Like 
Bob Knight. John McEnroe. Randle 
McMurphy out there in the hospital in 
Oregon, the One Flew Over the Cuck- 
oo0’s Nest guy. Don’t think these people 
are loud, abusive, occasionally maniacal, 
often colossally boorish and notoriously 
primed under certain circumstances 
to go totally off their gourds. Oh, no. 
“Randy was the only sane guy in the 
whole place,” says McMahon. But 
misunderstood. 

Then again, that’s the idea, isn’t it? 
The package, the role, the mystery. 
“There’s no need to know me,” McMa- 


hon says. Or to like him, Or even to un- 
derstand him. You think he gives a 
damn? The problem is, this causes trou- 
ble in the old public-image department. 
A few weeks ago, for instance, McMahon 
was minding his own business, playing 
golf on the chichi Harbour Town Links 
in Hilton Head, S.C., preparing to tee off 
on number 10. He had a 39 going out, 
three over on the front side and that’s 
with a double bogey and another ball in 
the water and the distraction of a cloying, 
yapping real estate type who actually 
jumped on the back of his cart, refused to 
go away and tried to sell him property 
during the entire nine holes. Now, he was 
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Sometimes McMahon's antics obscured his talents, but his 2,392 yards last season proved that he’s a player of surpassing skill. 


about to start the back nine when a 
woman ran up to him wielding her 
autograph tools like a hammer and 
sickle and said: 

“Hey, McMahon, how about 
signing this ‘from one ass—— to an- 
other ass——’?” 

He: “You calling me an ass——?”” 

She: “Well. 

McMahon just looked at her with 
that goofy, smarmy, you'rejustabug- 
onthewindshieldoflife smile, that 
good old Jack Nicholson—or is it 
Randle McMurphy?—grin below 
those Revo aerial-blue mirror 
shades ($150, in orange, violet or 
blue at your nearest sporting goods 
store, unless you recently mooned a 
helicopter, won the Super Bowl and 
posed for both Rolling Stone and 
Town & Country, in which case you 
don’t pay Revo, Revo pays you), and 
signed. 

“At least she wasn’t one of those 
touchy-feely types,” McMahon said. 
“But I still should have slapped 
her.” And as for the real estate guy, 
“T miss him already,’ McMahon 
sneered. “He was great at finding 
lost balls.” 

The point being, was this man— 
“Why aren’t you wearing golf 
shoes?” Real Estate had demanded 
on the Ist tee, and after discovering 
that McMahon had spikes on the 
bottoms of his sandals, he had actu- 
ally said, “Oh, no! Stick me with a 
fork, I’m done”—or was this woman 
. .. were they kindred spirits of Mc- 
Mahon? Or repulsive fools? Or just 
what? Did they know him or think 
they knew him? Were they aligned 
with or in the same fan club as those 
letter writers who invariably open 
their missives to McMahon with “You 
disgust me’? Did they happen to under- 
stand him? Or did they understand that 
he is truly misunderstood? 

Mass confusion reigns around MeMa- 
hon because the same headband-flaunt- 
ing, obscenity-spouting bad boy is also a 
mellowly devoted husband and father 
who can drive to work past the home-of- 
fice Kitchens of Sara Lee in Deerfield, 
Ill., while sopping up his own preferred 
breakfast of Moosehead lager and Co- 


Jim was uplifted by the win over New York. 


penhagen chewing tobacco; because the 
same Catholic fellow married a Mormon 
girl in an Episcopal chapel with a black 
teammate for a best man; because the 
same solicitous daddy who took Ashley, 
3, and Sean, 1, to the lamb farm one af- 
ternoon only to be concerned that his son 
might have contracted pinkeye from the 
animals is now, six states away after a 
long airplane flight deep into the night, 
draining what remains of his personal 
six-pack in the backseat of a stretch limo 


and slurringly delivering his some- 
what Durocherian personal credo: 
“Nice guys get their asses kicked.” 
Whereupon, alighting to meet some 
straitlaced button-downs and dress- 
es at an Adidas sales convention— 
McMahon is, after all, “Mr. Adi- 
das,” for whom an entire new 
sportswear line is being introduced 
featuring that name as part of a logo 
with his macho-rebel face and fig- 
ure—he says: “Before we party, I 
got to take a horrendous p——.” 

Is this honest, chaotic schizo- 
phrenia or, in McMahon’s very 
own motorcyclian terms, merely 
outrageous? 

It turns out that even as a young, 
uh, punk, the avant-garde quarter- 
back was controversial, avant-garde 
in the way he went about things 
both on and off the field. What was 
it his old beer-swilling buddy, Kevin 
Tennant, back in Orem, Utah, said 
about McMahon? “Jim’s not out 
there to function, he’s out there to 
win.” Out there? On the gridiron? 
“Hell no,” Tennant said. “Life is the 
game. Out there in life.” 

Whew. For a moment there, one 
might have thought that a voice had 
been raised attributing some of the 
Bear success to McMahon—to his 
will, charisma, instinct for the jugu- 
lar, knowledge, athleticism, games- 
manship, spontaneity, desire or 
leadership. But, of course, everyone 
knows the Chicago defense was so 
dominant that the Bears could have 
made it to the Super Bowl with the 
Fuller Brush man taking the snap. 
As a matter of fact, the Bears put 
104 points on the board while beat- 
ing Detroit, Dallas and Atlanta in 
the middle of last season while McMahon 
was injured and a fellow named Steve 
Fuller was at the controls. 

Moreover, by that time it seemed as if 
the Bears had relinquished their tradi- 
tional dependence on Walter Payton and 
had become little more than a hodge- 
podge of idiasyncratic characters led by a 
sort of corpulent cabal: a loudmouthed 
horse rancher of a defensive coordinator 
named Buddy Ryan and a young rookie 


lode, the soon-to-be cholesterol con- 
continued 
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glomerate, William (Refrigerator) Perry. 

In retrospect, however, wasn't McMa- 
hon the key ingredient, the difference in 
the Bears’ stunning back-to-back, ice- 
and-snow playoff shutouts of the Giants 
and the Rams? Surely he was the differ- 
ence in the Super Bowl—the singular 
variant responsible for that showdown 
week, game and post-Bowl scenario be- 
ing anything other than one more tire- 
some hype, blowout and drug scandal. 

McMahon seized that moment like no 
player in the moment's 20-year history 
had done. Sunglasses. Headbands. Acu- 
puncture needles. His bare rear end. 
Quotes he didn’t utter. (New Orleans 
women were “sluts.”) Even quotes he 
did. (To the octogenarian Bob Hope, 
who had flubbed a line in rehearsal for a 
Super Bow! TV special: “Hey, Bob, you 
been doing this long?”) 

McMahon single-handedly kept the 
NFL ship of state floating down Bourbon 
Street for days before kickoff, signing 
men’s beanies and women’s bodies, serv- 
ing up his own image for a look-alike 
contest, drawing to his ample bosom in 
equal measure the wonders and the 
weirdos of society, including one Hawai- 
ian-shirted fellow who burst into a 
French Quarter oyster bar one evening 
and greeted McMahon with “How you 
doing, pal? Thanks for shopping New 
Orleans. Tee it up. I’m even sicker than 
you are. I’m a nobody.” 
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McMahon became quite the some- 
body at the Super Bowl, and it was even 
money whether more people cared who 
won this sporting extravaganza than 
were interested to see if McMahon got 
his block knocked off. But as the Chicago 
center, Jay Hilgenberg, said, “Football is 
such a mind game that Jim plays that an- 
gle to the hilt. Nobody knows what he’s 
thinking, where he’s coming from or 
what he’s going to do next, and that gives 
usa big edge.” 

In the game itself, the NFL’s own pub- 
lic address video feed described McMa- 
hon as “the head-bashing rebel,” which 
followed on the polished heels of Pete 
Rozelle, commissioner-litigant in the 
flesh, defining him as “a fascinating folk 
hero.” This from the same guy who fined 
the Bears $5,000 when the folk hero wore 
= his ADIDAS headband during the playoffs. 
¢ When finally the Bears dominated New 
2 England (46-10) and McMahon hogged 
the stat sheets (two touchdowns rushing, 
256 yards passing), after he said it was 
“just another game” and “I guess I 
showed [Bear coach Mike] Ditka I could 
take a hit”; following his postgame ap- 


There's always time for Mickey Mousing around with Ashley, center, and Sean. 


pearance in black-and-white-check sun- 
glasses with matching lenses and a head- 
band ringed with flashing clectric mini— 
Christmas tree lights, pro football had a 
new legend. And he looked less like John 
Elway than like the original Madman 
Across the Water, Elton John. 

So goodbye yellow brick road 

Where the dogs of society howl. 

You can’t plant me in your penthouse 

I'm going back to my plow. 

As for McMahon as catalyst of the 
18-1 Bears’ season, forget for a moment 
that he is: 

e Slow. As a rookie McMahon initially 
couldn’t finish the Bears’ one-and-a-half- 
mile run in the required 12 minutes; to 
this day he will “do anything” to get out 
of running farther than the distances re- 
quired by racquetball, a sport he is so 
good at he beats most of the other Bears 
playing with his left (off) hand. 

e Fat. In his own words, “Like a pig in 
the off-season,” when his daily training 
regimen consists of 18 holes and nearly as 
many Mooseheads. The 6’ 1” McMahon 
appears portly even at his normal playing 
weight of 190 pounds. At the Bears’ 


minicamp this May he was up to 211, his 
assiduously maintained suds belly proud- 
ly holding its own with the state-of-the- 
art model of his nibs, the then almost 
340-pound Refridge. 

e Basically one-eyed. The Nicholson 
dark glasses aren’t just an affectation. 
They serve as a necessary protection for 
McMahon’s right eye, which years ago he 
accidentally stabbed with a fork that 
slipped as he was trying to untie his kid- 
die cowboy holster. Gene Autry may be 
turning over in his sky box. No Quick- 
draw McGraw he, McMahon now jokes 
about his pupil, which remains splashed 
all over his blue iris, but it was no laugh- 
ing matter when he was six years old and 
in the operating room for four hours. Me- 
Mahon’s mother, Roberta, says it was 
touch and go for three months whether 
the eye would be saved at all. 

eA marvelously self-styled, Estab- 
lishment-zinging, authority-clanging, 
bridge-burning, pseudo-rock ’n’ roll ren- 
egade desperado. A sort of Jesse James to 
James Dean to Jan and Dean to Jann 
Wenner flea-flicking culture child. After 
undoubtedly being informed that it was 
McMahon’s one goal in life, publisher 
Wenner put him on the cover of Rolling 
Stone following the Super Bowl to take 
advantage of his popularity with the rock 
crowd, and in a scatological discourse 
momentarily interrupted by a list of his 
musical tastes, McMahon was reported 
to “prefer Cougar, Springsteen, Talking 
Heads ... [have] some familiarity with 
the Sex Pistols ... [have seen] Dee 
Snider [of Twisted Sister] the other day.” 
In reality McMahon doesn’t own a rec- 
ord album or music tape. Skinhead-with- 
shag-cut aside, he may never have heard 
or seen anybody connected with the 
punk fad prior to this summer’s Bears— 
Cowboys exhibition game in scandalous 
London town, “I like all the music, may- 
be country and western is my favorite,” 
he says. And when an enterprising inves- 
tigator recently brought up Twisted Sis- 
ter, from McMahon’s vacant, puzzled ex- 
pression, it was clear he wouldn’t know 
Dee Snider from Duke Snider. 

This is not to say that football's favor- 
ite maverick is a sham. McEnroe, he 
knows. “Billy” Murray, the former Sat- 
urday Night Live maniac, he knows. 
Both were on the Bear sideline during the 
playoffs. (Does every celeb in captivity 
come out of the woodwork when a Chi- 


cago sports team starts winning or what?) 
continued 
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Murray, in fact, sent McMahon a 
couple of floppy leather hats like 
the one he wore in the cold of Sol- 
dier Field. And this spring McMa- 
hon and Bear receiver Ken Mar- 
gerum, McEnroe’s classmate at 
Stanford, telephoned the tennis 
star on the coast while they were at 
minicamp. “It’s pretty neat, we call 
up John and we end up talking to 
Tatum O'Neal,” says McMahon. 

No. when it comes to bashing 
the barricades, McMahon is All- 
America. He has been the class 
bully for a long time, at least since 
growing up poor on Maui Drive in 
a racially mixed neighborhood in 
San Jose, Calif. In grade school he 
slapped a teacher, stuck pins in a 
chubby Polynesian boy and threw 
rocks at a crippled girl on crutches. 
McMahon concurs with his moth- 
er, who had a child psychologist 
study his case, that he was “mean 
and nasty.” A strict disciplinarian, 
Mrs. McMahon even had to tie him to a 
kitchen table once for fear the ruffian 
might destroy the homestead. 

In an autobiography called “Zero to 
Five,” written for his senior English class 
at Roy (Utah) High School—his father 
had been transferred to Utah by the J.C. 
Paper Company when McMahon was a 
junior—he wrote, “At 7 months I began 
to become a brat. If they [his parents and 
others around him] only knew what was 
in store for them in the years to come.” 
Well, among other things, McMahon 
dared to drink and chew—lord!—right 
there on the Brigham Young cam- 
pus. And 84 BYU touchdown 
passes, 9,563 yards through the air, 
the single most productive season 
by a college quarterback in history 
plus 71 NCAA records and now a 
Super Bowl ring later, the Mor- 
mons still haven’t forgiven him. 

And McMahon has yet to settle 
down in the pros. Flout authority? 
The first time Ditka saw McMahon 
at the Bears’ Lake Forest training 
camp in 1982, the brash No. | 
draft choice was stepping out of a 
limo, the sun glinting back and 
forth from the shades wrapped 
around his smirking face to the 
beer can wrapped in his valuable 
paws. 

On that same day McMahon 
approached Ed McCaskey, 60ish, 
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McMahon has his own technique for this racket ... 


the late George Halas’s son-in-law, who 
serves as the Bears’ chairman of the 
board. “How ya doin’, kid?” said 
McMahon. 

Shortly after Ditka put in a dress code 
for road trips—shirts with collars—Mc- 
Mahon showed up in a backless T-shirt 
witha priest's collar tied around his neck. 
A few weeks ago Ditka gave the team golf 
shirts with the inscription ARE YOU SATIS- 
FIED?, and in no time McMahon had 
ripped the collar and then the sleeves 
from the shirt, “It really looks sweet 
now,” he said. And written defiantly 


... and he goes about golf in his own fashion, too. 


on the back: YEAH, I’M SATISFIED. 

Once again, forget all this and 
focus on McMahon’s hunger, com- 
petitive toughness, spirit, courage, 
gunslinger’s attitude, intuitive 
know-how and, more important, 
what coaches call the “try” in him. 
Even the most hoary traditionalist 
then must acknowledge what a 
godsend this godforsaken rebel 
was to the Monsters of the Mid- 
way. McMahon’s mind for the 
game, his ability to audibilize 
and manufacture plays out of 
nothing—a combination Bobby 
Layne-Fran Tarkenton—belied 
his reputation as just another BYU 
glamour arm with a dossier of huge 
numbers, and he gave the Bears a 
dimension they hadn’t enjoyed in 
years: “the first real quarterback 
we've had since Sid Luckman,” in 
the words of Chicago general man- 
ager Jerry Vainisi. In the first game 
McMahon started as a rookie in 
1982, two of his first six passes were in- 
tercepted and he came to the sideline ina 
rage, smashing his helmet against a 
bench. The Detroit Lions led the Bears 
14-3 before anybody knew or even cared 
that the new kid wore sunglasses, never 
mind what color. But McMahon rallied 
Chicago and with 16 seconds left threw a 
44-yard pass that positioned his team for 
the winning field goal. 

In the next game Minnesota beat the 
Bears 35-7. sacking McMahon seven 
times. Still, he wound up that strike-torn 
autumn with nine TD passes in nine 
games. which was as many as the 
team had in six of the 10 previous 
seasons. In addition, his quarter- 
back rating was 10 points higher 
than that of any Bear in the previ- 
ous 17 years. In reflecting on this 
tidal shift on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, Gary Fencik, the Bears’ 
veteran defensive safety, said it 
was “almost unimaginable” that 
McMahon was even in a Bears’ 
uniform. And it was. The last time 
the team had invested a first-round 
draft choice on a quarterback was 
31 years earlier—Bob Williams of 
Notre Dame in 1951. 

“Te was a lot harder going from 
high school to college,” McMahon 
says now of his period of adjust- 
ment in Chicago. “I wasn’t intimi- 
dated by anything. Hell, I was 22, 
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old enough to drink. [And how.) The 
most difficult thing was dealing with guys 
who were just hanging around to pick up 
acheck. Those guys had been sapping the 
Bears for a long time.” 

Nevertheless, the following season the 
sophomore pro was flattened 16 times in 
the first 13 quarters—and playing only 
part-time at that—and the Bears went 
3-6 before Ditka settled on McMahon as 
his permanent starter. The team won five 
of its last seven. In 1984 McMahon broke 
his hand in the second game of the sea- 
son, and later the Raiders concluded his 
activities for that campaign with one of 
their notorious sandwich jobs, leaving 


McMahon with a lacerated kidney, caus- 
ing him to lose a scary 20 pounds 

Neither those injurics nor the shoul- 
der problem that kept McMahon out of 
several games last season was the result 
of his -ssarily macho for- 
ays from the pocket into danger—“Get 
down, go down!” Keith Van Horne and 
the other Bear offensive linemer 

Following that crunching by the Raid- 
ers, McMahon didn’t need to prove his 
toughness to anybody, 

“Dll never forget it,” says Kurt Becker, 
the ard who originated the Bears’ 
head-butting ritual one Sunday after- 
noon in 1984 when, instead of shaking 
McMahon's hand, he helmet-smashed 
him right there at the introductions. “Jim 
came out for the second half against the 
Raiders, and in the huddles he could 
hardly talk. He was gasping for air, chok- 


ream, 
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ing out signals, stumbling around. And 
he still wanted to stay in. We had to prac- 
tically throw him off the field.” 

Long before that, Ditka, the epitome 
of the hard-nosed grizzly (habitat: Chica- 
go), had seen enough. He had told Cliff 
Harris, his old teammate on the Dallas 
Cowboys, all about MeMahon, “I didn’t 
even know his name at the time,” Harris 
remembers, “but Mike said he had a kid 
who, if he could stay healthy and out of 
trouble. would take them all the way.” 

And so he did in 1985. 

Trite as it may sound, football teams 
are especially vulnerable to streaks, to 
momentum. The current shibboleth is 


“on a roll,” and when the Bears met the 
Vikings in the third game of the season, 
both teams were at 2-0 and on a roll. In 
the third quarter Minnesota took a 17-9 
lead. TV viewers may remember this 
game for the tacky scene that then un- 
folded. This quarterback with a shaved 
head began to make a spectacle of him- 
self on the sideline, jawin; 
ploring his coach to send him in. 

What wasn’t generally known was that 
MeMahon had spent almost three days in 
uaction that week with muscle spasms in 
his back; had developed a leg infection; 
had gone to practice only to sit up in the 
stands with his hero, Joe Namath; had 
not read the game plan or watched any 
film (another pet McMahon hate—“T 
seem toget a different view from behind 
the center,” he says); and earlier had held 
a shouting match with Ditka with pa- 


pers flying around the coach's office. 

Ditka was furious with McMahon be- 
forehand and now he was being shown 
up, coast tu coast. But the coach also re- 
alized he needed McMahon. The Bears 
needed him. Right then 

Remember, this was BBC (before Bear 
commercialdom), AD (ahead of Dent) 
and VCR (very close to the Refrigerator). 
And yet all of what followed last season 
might not have happened if in the next 
seven minutes this Hare Krishna-looking 
bizarro had not seen fit to 1) roar into the 
game on orders from Ditka, who was 
simply tired of his complaining: 2) on his 
first play fade back for a screen pass only 


During Super Bowl week, McMahon 
had the press hanging on every word. 


to switch off and hit Willic Gault on a 70- 
yard TD. strike; 3) on his second and 
eighth plays throw two more touchdown 
passes of similarly unlikely origin to lead 
the Bears to a 33—24 victory; 4) head-butt 
the daylights out of anybody with a navy 
and orange uniform on; and 5) become 
the quintessential Jim McMahon, a free- 
flinging sandlot rat who, allowed to do 
his thing, might win somebody four or 
five Super Bowls, not including the one 
he had just whiplashed his team toward. 
Van Horne remembers the Bears 
“Shaking our heads in amazement.” Pay- 
ton called it “unbelievable—like one of 
those old-time Notre Dame movies.” 
And Fencik recalls fecling “giddy,” That 
might have been the moment, too, that 


the Bears. in Fencik’s words. “became 
continued 
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psychologically dependent” on MeMa- 
hon and that Ditka learned his quarter- 
back needed to be set loose from tradi- 
tional strictures so that his innate sponta- 
neity could roam wild. 

“Football's so much more simple than 
everybody tries to make it. Pass and run 
block and tackle. Use your head and 
you'll come out O.K.,” says McMahon, 
who claims he sometimes forgets the 
snap count and even the called play as he 
looks over the defense on his stroll from 
the huddle. “I knew what was going on 
that night. | knew how to get us into the 
end zone. We showed everybody the 
Bears could strike in a hurry. I think we 
opened a lot of eyes around the league. 
It’s just a chess game, is all. You have to 
trust your instincts. 

If this was McMahon in self-defini- 
tion, in spectacular improvisation, it was 
also a script, wrote Phil Hersh in the Chi- 
cago Tribune four months later, “that 
seemed less the work of Ditka than of 
Sartre.” Said one of Sartre’s characters 
in No Exit: “Only actions determine 
intentions.” 

“What McMahon had really put to 
bed was the image of a quarterback as a 
robot who comes to work with computer 
printouts and The Wall Street Journal,” 
wrote Hersh. “Open McMahon’s brief- 
case and all anyone will usually find is a 
sandwich. But what would you expect 
from a man presumed to be out to lunch 
all the time.” 
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McMahon may appear to be the oppo- 
site of the puritan ideal of the pigskin 
gladi: but Ditka also understood as 
coach that he had to make allowances. 
The vision of McMahon as a misfit obvi- 
ously stark, But Ditka had to recog- 
nize ... who? ... why, himself natural- 
ly ... in this Dr. Demento-styled, zany, 
punky QB. Bearja-vu? Twenty years 
apart, both men had passionately desired 
to play for Notre Dame but weren’t given 
achance. Ditka also was a kick-ass, raise- 
hell guy who brooked no quarter with 
status or pomposity, He fought his own 
teammates, railed at management, played 
with pain, enjoyed the violence. “Vio- 
lence, I love it,” shouts McMahon, mim- 
icking the locker room on game day. 
“Pain, got to have it. Hey, doc, hurt me. 
Got to be ticked off to play football.” 

Ditka recalls that he even cut his own 
prickly-burr hair once. “My relationship 
with Halas wasn’t always cordial, but we 
respected each other,’ Ditka says. 
“Look, I don’t pass judgment on Jim. Ile 
tries, works, leads, wins. He has the great 
admiration of his teammates. We don’t 
agree on a lot of things, like him wanting 
to pass the ball all the time. But he’s got 
to be realistic. And how many throwing 
teams win Super Bowls? My job is to 
keep him healthy; in this league the more 
he drops back, the better the chance his 
ass will get put in a jar somewhere. 

But for the love, support and solid-as- 
a-rock foundation of a woman at home, 
McMahon admits he might be getting 
hauled from the gutters along Rush 


or, 
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In London, the headbanded one studied 
Old Stone Face, Dallas's Tom Landry. 


Street every 4 a.m, McMahon’s beloved, 
the sultry, Madonna-mouthed former 
Nancy Daines, packs that briefcase with 
those sandwiches as well as Twinkies, 
Ding Dongs and Suzy Q’s for her guy’s 
nourishment. A former hairdresser who 
still trims up several Bear heat “for 
nothing,” McMahon snarls—she taught 
her husband how to smear that designing 
glaze goo just right for that so very cur- 
rent, hot, wet, moussed, greaser look. 
One can imagine how chagrined the 
artiste must have felt when her model ar- 
rived from training camp last year, his 
sealp appearing as if Grace Jones had 
taken a meat cleaver to it. “Most fathers 
worry that their kids will come home 
looking like that.” Nancy says. “In this 


family it’s reversed. Ashley half freaked. 
She thought her father 
weirdo,” 

“Naw, they think I’m a cool dad,” 
cool dad 


was some 


Nancy saises the kids, buys her hus- 
band his clothes, makes do on their rare 
vacations together. “Jim is never any fun 
All he wants to do is sit in the room, 
watch IV and order room service,” she 
says. Or play golf. Nancy used to track 
him around the course on a cart, but in 
one of McMahon’s characteristic temper 
tantrums over the humblin’ game. she al- 
most got it in the skull from an iron he 
unloaded down the fairway. At least she 
lived. which is more than could be said 
for the poor bird McMahon once decapi- 
tated with a flying wedge. 

What's love got to do with it? 


Here's 


love: In college his future wife bought 


McMahon a spittoon to coddle his zeal 
for the chaw. Which. she says. 


gross 
We have tv stock paper cups all over the 
house.” But, hey kids and that doctor out 
there who sent McMahon horrible pic- 
tures of shriveled-up. cancerous lips 
caused by tobacco pinching: Our hero 1s 
trying to quit. “But I get so bored sitti 
in team meetings with nothing to do, 
he says. 

The McMahons were married early, 
right after the 1982 draft. Why so soon? 
McMahon drains another cool one and. 
in almost a dropped line. says quietly 
with an air of devotion that from such 
supposed don’t-care, wildman cynic is 
startling: “Because | didn’t want to lose 
her. 

McMahon says what he feels. If he has 
a problem with football, it is because 
football has a problem with him, or with 


anyone who speaks out. What wé have 
here is a failure to obfus 

On Brigham Young: “I don't follow 
the team. I was just glad to get out of 
town I can’t stand the place. I only fly 


over it now and I get this weird feeling. 
Look. | went to college there because | 
didn’t want to hand off. Throwing the 
ball was fun, but the rest of it. the Mor- 
mon stuff, it’s all hypocrisy. If you're not 
Mormon. you're not one of the chosen 
few. They all loved me on Saturdays but 
then because I wasn’t LDS [Latter- 
day Saints]. I wasn’t worth s: . Nancy 
couldn’t even stand it, the way they treat- 
ed me. She quit the school. Then they 
used to park outside my apartment 
checking to see if she spent the night 
“[ should never have had to redshirt 
continued 
London: Mac and (from left) Payton, 
Margerum, Kevin Butler, Van Horn 
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behind [Marc] Wilson. I was going to 
transfer, but I wanted to show them, to 
break all their damn records. I think I left 
a couple. I had the greatest year in histo- 
ry as a junior, and they didn’t promote 
ime fur squat. If dey had pushed me half 
as hard as they did [Steve] Young or 
[Robbie] Bosco, I’d have won the Heis- 
man. We lost the first game and then won 
12. That team would have kicked BYU’s 
national championship team’s ass. I still 
have some good friends around Provo. 
It’s not the people, it’s the religion . . . if 
you’re not Mormon, you’re no good. 
Well, they can kiss my ass.” 

On the Bears: “I was let down by the 
playbook. I was always used to a fun of- 
fense. It still bugs me that we don’t pass 
more often, I threw 65 balls in a game in 
college. Here it takes me four weeks to 
throw that many. Look at the offenses at 
Miami, Frisco, Cincinnati. People still 
think I can’t throw the ball. Hell, Ted 
Tollner [head coach at Southern Califor- 
nial, my old quarterback coach at BYU, 
saw me and asked me why I don’t throw 
spirals anymore! It’s these new balls. We 
get 20 new balls before every game. Slick 
as hell. I can’t get a good grip on them. 
Some guys can spiral slippery balls. but 
I’ve got small hands. 

“Then against Miami [the Bears’ only 
1985 defeat. a game in which the still- 
injured McMahon played in two series] 
Ditka decides he wants to throw. Don’t 
ask me why we didn’t run the football. 
Payton’s going for the 100-yards-rushing 
games record, and Ditka keeps sending in 
pass plays. So | keep giving the ball to 
Walter. [Payton had 23 carries for 121 
yards.] You've got to give the man his 
yards, his respect. The Super Bowl? Hell, 
yes, | was upset Payton didn’t score. We 
all were. Ditka wanted to get Fridge in 
the end zone before Wally. I could have 
changed the play. Yeah, I thought about 
it. But he would have been pissed. Hell, 
we had the whole game left. I thought 
there’d be other chances. We all thought 
he'd let us stay in to the gun and get 60.” 

On the NFL: “Cheap. Politics. 
Bull—. Most of the owners are content 
to keep the teams the way they are. They 
don’t care about winning, only image. 
Their attitude is, the stadiums are full, 
who gives as about the players. The 
Raiders inspire me. Guys go to play for 
them and get rejuvenated because Al Da- 
vis cares. They don’t worry about what 
you do Monday through Saturday. Just 
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get it done, baby. Here we don’t even 
have a practice field for when it gets cold. 
You would think the Bears would build a 
bubble so we don’t have to drive an hour 


and a half across town through incredible 
traffic to a high school gym, I’d like to 
know where all that NFL TV money 
goes.” 

On his parents: “We don’t talk much 
anymore. I think it started with Nancy— 
they thought she took me away from 
them. They probably thought she was the 
reason I didn’t do well in school. [ really 
don’t know what the story is with them, 
We never really sat down and talked 
about it. I’m the black sheep of the fam- 
ily. I guess they’re embarrassed. The 
chewing and swearing. What the hell. 
They don’t seem to like anything I do 
anymore. I’m coming out with a book. 
Maybe they'll like it. It doesn’t have any 
F's init.” 

Blood feuds are normally the most 
perplexing type, but this one may revolve 
around another F, finances. James and 
Roberta McMahon, both 50, met while 
they were on military duty in the 


Sth Army machine records unit in— 
wouldn't you know it—Chicago. He was 
an SP4, a Catholic from Jersey City: she 
was a keypunch operator, a Mormon 
from Fresno, Calif. In rebellion, the 
quarterback offspring may have given up 
civility and religion before he was out of 
swaddling clothes. 

The McMahon parents live modestly 
on the other side of two sets of tracks in 
Roy, 20 miles north of Salt Lake City. 
The other McMahon children—Jim is 
the second of six—live in or around Roy 
and sec their parents often. Brothers Mi- 
chael and Dan play on the same softball 
team, the Arco Angels, with their father. 
The Super Bowl—in spite of the Bears 
victory—wasn’t especially memorable 
for McMahon’s parents. They spent only 
a brief 10 minutes with McMahon in his 
hotel room, “T understand Nancy and the 
children were there, I didn’t see them,” 
says Mrs. McMahon coldly. 

McMahon senior is said to have 
wished a Namathian existence for his son 
in the pros—stardom, bright lights, glam- 
our, staying single. Lo, friends claim, 


both parents were sorely disappointed 
when their son lavished not only his af- 
fections but his earnings on the college 
sweetheart they never even liked. James 
McMahon thought Jim should drive a 
Cadillac rather than the BMW his son 


purchased. He thought because the kid 
got Nancy a diamond ring and a fur coat, 
he should have bought his mother the 
same. Friends add that when McMahon 
signed with the Bears, his parents did not 
conceal their hope that Jim might put his 
sister through college, pay off the mort- 
gage on his brother's condo and fork over 
acontribution to the family’s home mort- 
gage as well. McMahon’s mother dis- 
putes those -claims: “We've never asked 
him for anything.” 

“You always say ‘Hi, Nancy’ to the 
TV.” his dad told McMahon. “You 
should be like the others and say ‘Hi, 
Mom.’ ” 

Nancy McMahon has responded in 
kind. “Nancy took it personally that 
Jim’s folks wanted him to not go steady 
and to date others, and she’s had a chip 
on her shoulder toward them ever since,” 
says a Utahan close to the situation. On 


the rare trips McMahon makes back to. 
the state for a charity appearance, his 
marching orders from Nancy, according 
to friends, include the proviso to stay 
away from his mother and father. 

“By the time Jim decides to grow up, 
I'll be six feet under,” says Roberta 
McMahon. 

“T don’t know what Jim’s trying to 
prove,” says his sister, Robin Coy, 23, 
“Nobody can read his mind. My parents 
don’t approve of a lot of things he does. 
They have to love him for who he is. 
That’s what I try to do.” 

McMahon, the devilish, hellzapoppin’, 
antisocial, epithet-hurling, wad-splatter- 
ing lowlife, has turned out to be one of 
sport’s most marketable commodities. 
America can hardly wait for the Saturday 
morning cartoon series, Headband Jim. 
Truly, he is affecting everybody else the 
same way his dearest friend, Danny Plat- 
er, an equally gonzo footballer, affected 
McMahon the very first day they met at 
Brigham Young. 

Plater is the “Pluto” McMahon etched 
into Super Bowl history by wearing that 
name on his first headband in New Or- 
leans. Once, when he and McMahon 
were rooming together on the 24th floor 
of a Waikiki Beach hotel, McMa- 
hon swung over the balcony rail- 
ing, hung awhile and dropped 
down to the 23rd floor. When he 
discovered nobody home, he 
simply swung out and climbed 
back up. Plater, who calls himself 
McMahon’s “better half,” was 
supposedly dissecting the anato- 
my of a shark at the time. But he 
still noticed. “After a few cock- 
tails,” says McMahon, “no telling 
what a guy will do.” Of that first 
meeting with Plater in 1978, Mc- 
Mahon says quite simply, “Pluto 
made me laugh.” 

What is difficult to reason is 
why a 27-year-old athlete-show 
biz-celeb-media monster on the 
verge of building a house and his 
own golf hole on 3.2 private acres 
where he can guzzle beer, curse 
and play naked to his heart’s con- 
tent ... why he doesn’t keep 
laughing. Or does he? 

Here is McMahon up to his 
turned-up piggy nostrils in wine 
(oh well, Mooseheads), women 
(Nancy and Ashley, not to men- 
tion his Honda-hunk worship 


pic Smit 


- and 


from groupies ranging from the Break- 
fast Club pout princesses to the cellulite- 
silicone crew), song (The Super Bowl 
Shuffle, if not Dee Snider), and gobs and 
gobs of money. His agent, Steve 
Zucker—a former criminal lawyer who 
claims he switched practices because “I 
found out what I was put on earth to do, 
negotiate”—says McMahon’s off-season 
deals may have surpassed even Perry’s, 
more than $2 million worth. And here he 
isstill. .. what? . . snickering? 

A month or so ago the Bears’ Super 
Bowl rings arrived—to the predictable 
displeasure of their offensive captain, 
who said of the design that it was “glitzy 
... Vegas... a lot of little diamonds . . . 
making it look like management actually 
spent some money. I think I’ll have mine 
appraised.” Speaking at a team dinner to 
celebrate the presentation of the rings, 
however, McMahon pointed out that his 
wife “might appreciate” his. “She loves 
costume jewelry.” 

Now don’t let that go misunderstood. 
If the ring isn’t right, somebody should 
go back to the drawing board. After all, 
for better or worse, Nancy and the Bears 
are married to the original costume 
quarterback, END 
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Ford Aerostar... 
the new shape of 
versatility. 


The all-new Ford Aerostar has the most aerodynamic design 
of all the mini-vans. It does so many things so well— 
and looks good doing them. 


The Age of Aero: 

It's a new age of ve 
From aerodynamic 
built-in storage bins, Aerostar 
is designed to give maxi 
mum flexibility to your life- 
style. It's the wagon for all 
reasons, all seasons! 

Aerostar is fun to dri 
easy to maneuver, a pleasure 
to park. It fits in virtually 


any garage. And its new 
technology offers features 


most mini-vans simply 
don’t have. 


Aerostar'’s shape does 
more for you than look 
good. The unique wedge 
design gives it unmatched 
These 


interior wind noise and 
also contribute to better 
handling on the road. 


Powerful new V-6. 
For peak performance, 
Ford introduces an 
advanced 3.0L V-6 with 
electronic fuel injection. 
This new option turns out 
145 horsepower*—39% 


more than the best effort 
of Chrysler mini-vans! 

The standard Aerostar 
engine is amodern L 
Four. Like the 3.0L V-6, it has 
electronic fuel injection for 
ready response. 


With optional V-6, the 
high-strength Aerostar can 
be equipped to tow up to 


4,900 Ibs.* That's near cd 
times more than Chrysler 
mini-vans. 
People plus payload. 

Aerostar offers a choice 
of seats for up to 7 adults?* 
Rear seats slide out easily to 
create up to 139 cu. ft. of 
go space. A new optional 
roof rack adds still more 
capacity—and versatility. 


Ford Aerostar vs. Chrysler Mini-vans 


AEROSTAR CHRYSLER. 


Aerodynamic for lower air drag 37Cd. 43Cd 
Standard 4-cylinder engines 2.3L 2.2L 
V-6 engine power option 3.0L None 
Bigger cargo space (cu. ft.)tt 139 125 
Extra driver legroom 41.4 in. 38.3 in. 
Max. opt. trailer towing capacityt 4900 Ibs. _2000 Ibs. 
Longer wheelbase, smooth ride 119 in. 112in 


Reduced by passenger and cargo weight in tow vehicle. 
itBased on SAE Standard J-1100 Code V-6. 


controls—plus plug-in jacks 
for headphone listening. 
Aircraft-type heater/air 
option has rear ducting tor 
all-passenger comfort that 
most mini-vans lack. 
The ride of qua 


the longes' 
any mini-van, contributes to 
a smooth ride. Yet overall 
length of 175” is shorter than 
other mini-vans for tighter 
turning ratios, convenient 
parking and garageabilit 
Aer is built to Ford's 
high quality standards, and 


The driver's mini-van. 

The Aerostar driver has 
a commanding view of the 
road ahead-and rides sur- 
rounded by luxury and 
comfort 


° is designed to fit into your 
Depending on model and A eee 
Cap- beautifully. 


tain’ Chairs with power 


i 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 
Participating Ford Dealers. 

stand behind their work, 
| in writing, with a free Life- 
| time Service Guarantee for 
as long as you own your 
Ford car or light truck. Ask 
to see this Guarantee when 
you visit your participating 
Ford Dealer. 


lumbar support. A sun roof. 
Leather-wrapped sports 
wheel. An electronic instru- 
ment panel that reports 
information from engine 
rpm to a door aj 
The pa: engers’ 
mini-yan. 

In addition to luxurious 
room, rear 
riders enjoy the 
open feel and 
ventilation of 
sliding side win- 
dows. Optional 
stereo systems A 
include rear 


Buckle up-together 
we can save lives. 


“Horsepower based on SAE 
standard J1349, 
“With optional rear bench seat 
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OVUWLOME DU EUR 


AMSTERDAM 1883 


SATISFY YOUR THIRST FOR THE BEST. 


Imported by Van Munching & Co., New York, N.Y. 


